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Arricte L—THE EDUCATIONAL FORCE OF MATHE- 
MATICS,. 


MATHEMATICS, as part of a course of academical study, do 
not encounter the same objection which has been urged against 
the classical languages. Therefore they have no need of the 
vindication which has been so abundantly given to them. They 
have so direet and obvious practical uses ; doso evidently sub- 
serve material interests, that they command a good price in the 
very markets of utilitarianism. On this very account, it may 
happen that their proper educational force and value are less 
considered. 

Classical studies, having no so obvious applicability to mate- 
rial uses, could not have held their place in our systems of edu- 
cation, if scholars had not vindicated them by demonstration 
of their admirable effects upon the mind. 

The people have been reminded, that the men who speak the 
purest, clearest, strongest English, are not usually those who 
have studied English only. When Webster poured luminous 
floods of thought upon the people’s minds, or “shook their 
hearts” with the deep tones of their mighty vernacular,— 
though every word, and phrase, and idiom were intensely Eng- 
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lish, they knew that those grand powers had derived no small 
part of their culture from earnest study of Roman and Greek 
writers. When Everett gathered crowds of the people to listen 
to his discourse of Washington, or other themes of patriotism ; 
when he led them abroad over wide fields of thought ; when in 
his sonorous diction, his faultless periods, and the magnificence 
of his various imagery, he exemplified “ the infinite loveliness 
of nature,” his hearers knew how long, and with what delight, 
he had communed with those ancient bards, and orators, and 
historians whose writings cannot die, whose languages (as he 
rightly insisted) are improperly called “dead,” for they have 
gloriously outlived the nations that used to speak them. 

Made to understand how much classical study has to do with 
the formation of such minds, the people are willing that much 
money and labor, and the priceless years of their children 
should be expended upon them. A Yankee utilitarian sees 
that to produce a Webster, a Seward, or a Sumner, is quite as 
practical an achievement as to produce a reaper, a plough, or a 
sewing machine. 

On the other hand, the more obvious connection of mathe- 
matical studies with material utilities—with accounts, and land- 
surveys, and navigation, and civil and military engineering— 
so easily win the consent of all to their occupying a prominent 
place in the curriculum, that we may not be giving due consid- 
eration to their effects upon the mind itself. 

The effect of mathematical study upon the mind may be 
considered with reference to 

I. The cultivation of the powers of reasoning.—These are the 
powers which are employed in every search for truth, and in 
every effort to convey the knowledge of truth into other minds. 
They are directly concerned in all acquisition of knowledge, 
and all communication of it ; in all learning, and in all teaching. 

The tendency of mathematical studies to promote accuracy 
and precision of thinking, and of statement, is obvious. All 
mathematical processes demand absolute accuracy. They do 
not tolerate the slightest lack of precision. We conduct all 
these processes under the conviction that the slightest error will 
utterly spoil them. We understand that unless we be exactly 
right, there is no knowing how far we may be wrong ;—that 
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unless our reckoning can be relied upon absolutely, it is not fit 
to be relied upon at all. Therefore we conduct mathematical 
processes, not as we carry wood, but as we carry porcelain ; not 
as farmers drive oxen, but as pilots steer vessels. A single heed- 
less step may shatter the costly vase; a moment of inattention 
may wreck the ship. Scrupulous accuracy, conscientious care 
to be right, is desirable in every class of studies. They are the 
successful investigators, the safe intellectual pilots, whom it most 
decidedly characterizes. For the formation of this habit and 
character, mathematical study has advantage over every other. 
In no other is the pupil so easily made sensible of the necessity 
of precision in every step—of accuracy in every process. In 
no other does the pupil’s mind so readily see that there is no 
medium between complete success and total failure ;—that to 
make a single mistake is to break one link in a chain, or to 
loosen one stone in an arch. 

The view which the mind has of each step in a mathematical 
process must also be clear. All mathematical reasoning is 
demonstration. It all leads to certainty. There are no mathe- 
matical opinions; there is only knowledge. When the mind 
has once apprehended the proper evidence of a mathematical 
proposition, it cannot possibly have any doubt about it. 

Mathematical expressions are eminently free from ambiguity. 
They convey the same idea to every mind, and always a definite 
idea. Algebraic symbols and geometrical figures are not like 
grammatical phrases, liable to different interpretations. 

This clearness and definiteness of thought and expression are 
desirable in every department. The nearest approximation to the 
impossibility of being misunderstood, is the highest excellence 
of rhetorical expression. But what writer or speaker ever 
makes more than an approximation to it. No other study helps 
to this so much as mathematics. The mind which in youth 
patiently submits to the severe discipline of mathematical 
study ; which holds itself to the careful processes, requires of 
itself the distinct conceptions, trains itself to the rigid accuracy 
of mathematical investigation, and knows the rapture of math- 
ematical discovery,—will not in its maturity, be satisfied with 
vague conceptions and careless reasoning in any department of 
thought. Such a mind will not be easily misled by glittering 
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generalities, dazzled by brilliant declamation, bewildered by 
cunning sophistry, or satisfied with lazy guessing. Those who 
have no definite opinions; to whose minds no subject presents 
itself in clear outline; who are consciously incapable of thorough 
investigation, and must always be feebly credulous, or as feebly 
incredulous, or dreamily bewildered ;—are not generally persons 
who in youth loved mathematical studies, and faithfully pur- 
sued them. Their minds have not felt any such bracing and 
balancing influence. More probably they have been specially 
fond of fictitious reading, and have indulged much in dreamy 
reveries, the present deliciousness of which is made more fasci- 
nating by the fond fancy that, while they thus doze and dream, 
the wings of their genius are growing. 

IL. The Cultivation of the powers of imagination.—T hese are the 
powers by which the mind represents to itself ideal objects, and 
scenes, and characters. They are of high importance, not only 
for purposes of enjoyment, but for purposes of improvement. 

It, is a wonderful fact, that the human mind is able not only 
to perceive an object which is presented to its senses—to view 
and comprehend a scene upon which it looks—to know a char- 
acter in real life, with which it is conversant—but to present to 
its own contemplation objects and scenes and characters, differ- 
ent from any real ones which it has known. 

The sculptor sees in the rough block of stone, the lovely Venus, 
the graceful and agile Mercury, the majestic Apollo; and the 
light of that fair vision guides him in every stroke of his chisel, 
through all the patient labor which realizes his idea, and presents 
it to the view and admiration of subsequent generations. The 
eye of genius beholds landscapes such as the sun nowhere shines 
upon; and, by means of colors spread upon canvas, or by words 
written upon paper, in a painting or in a poeem—can present them 
to the delighted contemplation of other minds. The pen of gen- 
ius has given to our acquaintance characters, not a few, which 
were never embodied in flesh and blood, but which are vividly 
present to our imagination, and have no small influence over us. 
The powers of imagination which such gifted minds have exem- 
plified, exist, in various degrees, in human minds generally :— 
else works of art might as well be exhibited to brutes as to men. 
In education we are concerned for the right culture of these 
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powers. We are now to consider the influence of Mathematics 
upon them. 

Let it not be supposed that mathematical studies have only 
a restraining or repressive effect upon the powers of imagination. 
Rightiy viewed, and rightly used, they furnish, at the same time, 
healthful stimulus and safe regulation. 

The processes of geometry and trigonometry, and the conic 
sections, directly familiarize the mind with forms and figures. 
Using diagrams as representative of all possible figures, in the 
limitless space, the mind at once possesses itself of the univer- 
sal truths concerning the relations and laws of these figures, 
and of the lines and angles which define them. Three dots upon 
a black-board, three signal poles set up on a field, three stars in 
the sky, are all seen to have identical mathematical relations. 
By the same mathematical principles and processes the positions 
and distances of them all may be exactly determined. 

Can any human mind become the possessor of such a power 
and such an instrument; find itself able thus to carry up into 
the sky the same measurements which it used on the ground; 
able to speak in the precise terms of mathematics, and in the 
confident tone of demonstration, of distances reckoned in mil- 
lions of miles; know itself the possessor of an instrument of 
computation, which loses none of its power and none of its ac- 
curacy, carried how far soever into the infinite space,—and not 
feel its powers of imagination quickened, as well as its powers 
of reasoning strengthened? Will such a mind behold no forms 
but those made visible in material bodies; no landscapes save 
those which nature or art has realized? Will such a mind com- 
pute no magnitudes save those of existing bodies; no distances 
beyond those within which visible suns are shining? Will such 
a mind limit its thought to the uppermost arch of the telescopic 
heavens? Nay, there, where reason reverently folds her wings, 
the wings of imagination will still be outspread. She will pur- 
sue her adventurous flight, through the shining spaces, heaven 
above heaven, filled with statelier systems, and glowing with 
clearer radiance, on and on, toward that supreme heaven which 
is filled with the uncreated and unapproachable light. 

From even so daring flight, she evermore returns with no 
wildness in her eye, no stain upon her plumage. Her sober 
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sister Reason greets her with a complacent smile, for in all that 
flight she has been guided by Reason’s own maxims, nor has . 
one stroke of her wing done violence to any of Reason’s dem- 
onstrations.. 

A mind that is habituated to mathematical processes, invigo- 
rated by mathematical exercises, disciplined to mathematical 
methods, and emboldened by mathematical triumphs, is not 
likely to be wild in its adventures of imagination. Its flights 
may be high, but they will be steady ; they may be daring, but 
they will be sustained. 

Such was the mind of the Scottish Chalmers, whose cumula- 
tive periods pile themselves in cloud-like magnificence above 
you, now glowing with sun-lit splendors, anon darkening the 
landscape with awful shadows, while still you feel the granite 
solidness of his thought firmly supporting your steady footsteps. 
And no marvel, for that strong mind had experienced both the 
invigorating influence, and the wholesome regulation of mathe- 
matical study ; and the earliest of his intellectual triumphs was 
in the mathematical class-room at St. Andrews, where, as his 
biographer tells us, ‘“‘ He was ready to guide his students steadily 
and consecutively along a strictly scientific course, but as they 
trod that path, he would have all their bosoms to glow with the 
same philosophic ardors which inflamed his own; for to him 
the demonstrations of geometry were not mere abstractions to 
be curiously and unmovedly gazed at by the cold eye of spec- 
ulation. A beauty and a glory hung over them, which kindled 
the most glowing emotions in his breast. . . . And all that his 
beloved science was to himself, he would have her become to 
the youths in the class-room around him.” “Under his extra- 
ordinary management,” writes one of his pupils, “ the study of 
mathematics was felt to be hardly less a play of the fancy than 
a labor of the intellect.” 

_ Nor may this rightly be set down as the triumph of an extra- 
ordinary genius, clothing with fictitious charms that which, of 

itself, is dull and dry and uninteresting. It was the work of an 

appreciative mind, doing simple justice to a noble science, and 

beautiful as noble, unveiling charms which before faulty or in- 

adequate methods had too effectually concealed. 

Those who are familiar with Chalmers’s writings, especially his 
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“Astronomical Discourses,” have in them most ample illustration 
of the efficacy of mathematical study in both nourishing and reg- 
ulating the powers of imagination. Under such nurture and such 
regulation, these powers are developed in harmony with the 
powers of reasoning; these supporting and invigorating those, 
and those refreshing and adorning these. So grows the tree that 
is “planted by the rivulets of water,” the sturdy trunk uphold- 
ing and nourishing the leafy top; the ample foliage gathering, 
from all the air, refreshment and life for the trunk and the root. 

Let the student of mathematics know to what appreciation 
of beauty this science can elevate him, and into what wide fields 
of rapturous contemplation she will conduct him. Let him 
dutifully submit to her discipline, and make himself master of 
her methods, remembering always that the first step towards 
triumphant mastery must be obedient subjection; his reward 
shall be, not only an enlarged power of abstract reasoning, but 
a vastly increased capacity for intellectual enjoyment. Let him 
know that if, in his youth, he will be simply faithful to this 
science, patient, tractable, diligent, she will do for the eyes of 
his mind just what one of her daughter sciences does for bodily 
vision, by her telescopic and microscopic lenses. She will make 
the boundary of the field of vision indefinitely recede, and she 
will bring into view ten thousand various forms of beauty and 
of life, too minute for perception by the unaided organ. She 
will not only aid his business, and his labor, and his acquisition 
of solid knowledge, but she will cheer his life by her joyous 
companionship ; she will walk with him over all the fields of 
nature, and through all the galleries of art, and along all the 
paths of labor ; and her frequent suggestions, and the continual 
application of her lessons will lighten his labor, will heighten 
his appreciation of every beauty, and will steadily deepen the 
tide of his enjoyment. 

III. Moral Culture—It is not an accident, nor a blunder, 
whereby we have transferred the terms of mathematics into the 
language of ethics. We speak of a right action as intelligibly 
as of a right line or angle; of an upright man as of an upright 
column. As often as we speak of moral rectitude, of a line 
of conduct, of a rule of action, of square business transactions, 
or of “ crooked whiskey ;” as often as we call sinning a fall, 
and tendencies toward it inclinations, and steadfast virtue up- 
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rightness, we illustrate the affinity of mathematical with ethi- 
cal truths, in virtue of which the same terms are equally ex. 
pressive of both. 

Not to insist too far upon these etymological analogies, it is 
an essential consideration, that the careful and scrupulous habits 
of thought which mathematical study requires and cultivates is 
equally necessary to right moral culture. 

The youth who patiently forms his mind to habits of scru- 
pulous accuracy in mathematical studies, who constantly and 
patiently strives to conduct mathematical processes with perfect 
accuracy—we will not say that he can thereby gain the essence 
of virtue, but we do say that he is thereby learning the method 
of virtue, and is forming habits most helpful to the practice of 
virtue. 

Admirably is this illustrated by the authentic biography of 
Washington. Few books had he in his youth, few teachers, 
and scanty school privileges. But his was a youth of diligent, 
faithful, successful study. The records of his mathematical 
studies have been preserved, and are among the most interest- 
ing memorials of him. 

Looking over his copy-books, observing their scrupulous 
neatness and pains-taking accuracy, seeing how he was training 
himself to rigid correctness, attentively considering the plots of 
his surveys, the distinct setting forth of the elements of all his 
computations, and the full and clear presentation of all his 
processes, in all their unimpeachable accuracy, who does not 
perceive a real and beautiful correspondence between that faith- 
ful and conscientious self-discipline of the boy and the Aristi- 
dean integrity of the man? 

A youth who despises such pains-taking accuracy and care- 
fulness, may achieve some sort of success, but the blunders and 
the blots in his life will be apt to bear a pretty accurate ratio 
to those in his copy-books. He may become a brilliant man, 
but nota reliable one. Men may admire him, but they will 
not trust him. 

Now, after all, what human tribute is it so good to receive 
as, that one’s neighbors and his country should show that they 
have no interests too precious or too sacred to be entrusted to 
his care? Nay, what divine tribute is more blessed than 
this—“ Thou hast been faithful ?” 
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IV. Religious Oulture.—No other mental exercises are better 
fitted than the mathematical to prepare the mind for the most 
worthy views of God. Who else can so intelligently con- 
sider the “ heavens the work of God's fingers,” as he who can 
carry his reliable measurements into them ; can accurately sur- 
vey their mighty spaces; can calculate the distance and size 
and weight of the heavenly bodies ; their motions also, and the 
dimensions of their orbits, and the periods of their revolutions? 

“The undevout astronomer is mad.” Mathematical science 
enables us to attain views of God at once the most grand and 
the most sober, the best fitted to stir the mind to its utmost 
depths, and to tranquilize it with the deepest solemnity. 

Religion evermore looks toward and into eternity. Now, by 
mathematics we cannot indeed compute infinity of duration 
any more than by mathematics we can measure infinity of space, 
or estimate infinity of power. But this science which teaches us 
how to compute all that is computable, and to measure all that 
is measurable, does surely best prepare us rightly to regard all 
that lies beyond its reach. In the very processes of measuring 
the fields of time, it brings us to the best positions from which 
to look out upon that ocean whose further shore its best instru- 
ments do not enable us to see—which really has no further shore. 

We have referred to a Scotchman of the last generation, emi- 
nentin both mathematics and theology, even more eminent in 
practical Christian philanthropy. We recall a scene in the Scot- 
tish General Assembly, in which in the ripeness of his powers 
and of his piety, he found occasion to repudiate a pamphlet 
which he himself had written in his early days of superficial 
religious thought, and of secular ambition. Adverting to his 
ambitious pursuit of mathematics and his low estimate of the 
work of a pastor, he exclaimed—“ What, Sir, is the object of 
mathematical science? Magnitude, and the proportions of 
magnitude. But then, Sir, I had forgotten two magnitudes. 
I thought not of the littleness of time; I recklessly thought 
not of the greatness of eternity.” 

Never surely did Chalmers more truly honor mathematical 
science than when he thus illustrated the vigor and decisiveness 
of thought which it had given him, in so eloquently rebuking 
his own foolish preferring of the earthly to the heavenly, the 
temporal to the eternal. 
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Nor were his mathematical discipline and habits of thought 
of less value in the masterly plans of philanthropic and reli- 
gious enterprise which filled his life, and which he bequeathed 
as a rich legacy to Scotland and to the Christian world. 

In the contemplation of God, in the computations of eter- 
nity, in the solemn estimate of the great concerns of our im- 
mortality, mathematical science presumes not to apply her 
demonstrations, for they cannot reach infinity. But if we have 
been faithful and docile pupils, we shall find that she has led 
us to most advantageous positions, and formed us to a valuable 
capacity for such high contemplations, and such solemn esti- 
mates, 

In whatever aspect we view the effect of mathematical stud- 
ies in the training of the mind, we see that their claim to an 
eminent place in our educational system is amply vindicated. 

There is doubtless a possibility of injuring the mind by too 
exclusive devotion to this class of studies. The demonstra- 
tions of mathematics cannot be carried through the spheres of 
ethical and political reasoning, nor can they always be applied 
to questions of practical business. We need not overlook the 
distinction between mathematical demonstration and moral 
evidence. If one should exercise himself only in the former, 
he might be feeble in the latter. You cannot always carry a 
compass and theodolite with you and regulate all your steps by 
them along all the crowded and hurried paths of real life. 
But in this practical America there is not much danger of this. 
There is not much danger of our over-estimating the power 
which a character derives from that punctuality, accuracy, re- 
liableuess—that habit of insisting on being right—scrupulously 
and reliably right—which the faithful study of mathematics so 
finely cultivates. 

Fain would we cheer on the young in the manly toil of 
climbing these rugged heights by the assurance that on their 
summits one breathes the most bracing air, and looks abroad 
on the most magnificent scenery, and up through the clearest 
atmosphere, into the most glorious skies. Neither is there 
any sphere of practical labor in which one may not thankfully 
use the vigor of limb and valor of spirit which the mountain air 
and mountain scenery and manly exercise will have imparted. 
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ArticLe IL—EUROPEAN WRITERS ON INDIA. 


THERE is an evident increase in the number of scholars who 
are interested in studies on India; not only of those who ac- 
quire a little knowledge of Sanskrit as preliminary to general 
studies in language, but of those who are drawn into more ex- 
tensive researches by the great and rapidly disclosed problems 
suggested by a survey of this ancient and singular civilization. 
Such students are often, at the outset, perplexed to know where 
to look for the most trustworthy authorities, especially if they 
have not the good fortune to reside near large libraries, or to 
have the advice of those scholars—few in this country—who 
have traversed the ground before them. It has occurred to 
the writer that a brief mention of the standard authorities, in 
European languages, on Indian topics, might be of service to 
such special students, as well as to that larger class of culti- 
vated men and women who desire to be well informed in regard 
to subjects which sare coming more and more into the thought 
of the western world. 

The literature which has accumulated in this field during the 
last thirty years is voluminous and diversified. The necessa- 
rily tedious but cumulative labors of explorers in such a vast 
territory are beginning to bear abundant fruit, and the student 
of to-day is provided with helps which would have gladdened 
the heart of pioneers like Jones and Rosen and Colebrooke. 
No pretense will be made of a complete survey, and only such 
authorities will be named as are of standard value, and may 
profitably form the foundation of an Indian library. The list 
will be most profitably arranged under topics, though it may 
involve repeated reference to some books. 

1. Physical and Political Geography.—There is no lack of 
brief general descriptions of India, or of more minute examin- 
ations of limited areas, but we have as yet no work which trav- 
erses the whole field with the thoroughness which the subject 
deserves. The best general survey of the configuration and 
productions of the land, one sufficiently complete for the gen- 
eral student, is by Professor Lassen, in the first volume of his 
Indische Alterthumskunde, 2d edition. 
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The Geography of India, with notes on commercial, civil, and 
social conditions, by George Duncan, Madras, 1870, is a little 
book of 171 pages, which contains in a nut-shell a great amount 
of information corrected up to date. The Ancient Geography 
of India, illustrated by thirteen maps, by the eminent arche- 
ologist Alexander Cunningham, is a valuable representation of 
India as it was seen by Alexander, and later by the Chinese 
pilgrims. The topographical and other surveys now in progress 
will in time furnish the materials for a more exhaustive treat- 
ment of this subject. 

Such special works as Hardwicke and Gray’s Jndian Zoology, 
two vols., Donovan’s Insects of India, Jerdon’s Mammals, and 
Day’s Fishes of India, are beyond the needs, as they are beyond 
the reach, of most students. The most complete map of an- 
cient India is that which accompanies Prof. Lassen’s work, size 
284284 inches. As this map was drawn in 1858, and was the 
first serious attempt to definitely fix the localities mentioned in 
the ancient literature of India as well as by Greek and Roman 
writers, some of the identifications were tentative, and have not 
in all cases been confirmed by later researches. A smaller and 
less ambitious map, by Col. Yule, is found in Dr. Smith’s Hiséor- 
tcal Atlas. An excellent map of modern India is that in Stieler’s 
Hand-Atlas. 

2. Ethnology.—The proper ethnic classification of the popu- 
lation of India, and the degree of relationship in which the dif- 
ferent constituents stand to one another and to foreign nations, 
are the great puzzles of our inquiries. Even now many of the 
aboriginal tribes are so little known as to make conjectures con- 
cerning their affiliations exceedingly hazardous. 

The best general discussion of this subject is found in the 
first volume of Lassen’s work mentioned above. The second 
volume of Dr. Muir’s Original Sanscrit Texts is devoted to an 
investigation of the ethnic affinities of the Aryans of Northern 
India, and shows convincingly their relationship to the great 
civilized nations of Europe. We may here say that Dr. Muir's 
work is a model for such investigations. The author is ex- 
haustive in his collection of facts, clear in his arrangement of 
them, and judicial in his decisions. Five volumes have been 
published, four of which have passed into a second, revised 
and enlarged edition. 
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As we have already intimated, the inaccessible jungles of 
Central India and the excessive shyness of their primitive in- 
habitants have hitherto made it difficult to obtain exact infor- 
mation regarding this part of the Indian people. Much has 
been learned from missionaries, and something from adventurous 
travelers, though the hasty observations of the latter are not 
always to be trusted. Col. E. T. Dalton’s elaborate and costly 
book, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, concerns not only the 
population of that province but of all India, since Bengal has 
been the “‘common camping ground ” of the various races which 
have successively found a home in the land. What is known 
of the Santals, one of the most interesting of these primitive 
tribes, may be found in Dr. Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal. 
The Dravidian population of the southern peninsula, usually 
classed with these tribes as aboriginal, is discussed at length in 
the Introduction and Appendix of Dr. Caldwell’s Dravidian 
Grammar. Hodgson’s Aborigines of Nepal is also-valuable. 

8. Languages.—Of the two chief divisions of Indian speech, 
Aryan and Dravidian, an excellent survey of the different pe- 
riods of the former will be found in the second volume of 
Muir's Texts. It is not our intention to speak of text-books 
for studying Sanskrit, as that has been done already, a year 
or two since, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, in communications to the 
College Courant. We may mention, however, Delbriick’s Das 
altindische Verbum, a valuable work in which are found an enu- 
meration and brief discussion of the forms of the verb occur- 
ring in the Rig-Veda. The same author has published a Vedic 
Chrestomathy, but the accompanying notes are so brief as to 
afford little help to the learner. Within a few months the St. 
Petersburg lexicon and Grassmann’s special glossary to the 
Rig-Veda have been completed, which will greatly facilitate 
the reading of that ancient text. Ernst W. A. Kuhn 
has recently published our best grammar of Pali, the sacred 
language of Buddhism and the oldest recorded popular dialect 
which grew out of the Vedic Sanskrit. Prof. Cowell’s Short 
Introduction to Prakrit, a later descendant in the same line, is a 
sufficient guide to the understanding of the vulgar dialect of 
the plays. Coming down to the present time, Mr. John Beames 
has attempted, with excellent success, to collect and reduce to 
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system the facts of the popular speech in his Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India. The two volumes 
already published treat of phonetics, and the noun and pronoun, 
and are to be succeeded by a third, devoted to the verb, &c. 

The speech of Southern India has been discussed with great 
ability and learning by Dr. Caldwell in his Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages. A second edition of this great work, 
revised and enlarged, has been published within a year. A brief 
survey of all the languages of India, with a map showing their 
geographical relations, may be found in Mr. Beames’ Jndian 
Philology, a little book of ninety-six pages. 

4. Literature—We may roughly divide Indian literature into 
three periods, ancient, mediseval, and modern. The modern 
Aryan literature, beginning about the 12th century, is de- 
scribed in the introduction to Mr. Beames’ Comparative Gram- 
mar. The literary productions of the Dravidians are considered 
in Dr. Caldwell’s book. We may here notice an entertaining 
book by Mr. Gover, the Folk-Songs of Southern India. In the 
same book an attempt is made to prove the Sanskrit origin of 
the Dravidian tongues, but with poor success. 

An extended notice of the first two periods of Aryan litera- 
ture by competent writers may be found in Lassen’s great 
work, Weber's Jndische Literaturgeschichte, Mrs. Manning’s 
Ancient and Medieval India, and Monier Williams’s Jndian 
Wisdom. The best description of the Vedas and the literature 
inspired by them is the Ancient Sanskrit Literature, by Max 
Miiller. The student may also ‘profitably consult Colebrooke’s 
Essay on the Vedas, annotated by Prof. Whitney, as also the 
latter’s account of the same in his Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies, vol. 1.. We may say here that Colebrooke’s Hssays, in 
two volumes, edited by Prof. Cowell, and his Life, written by 
his son, are by no means out of date, though that illustrious 
scholar has been dead nearly forty years. While much has 
been added to our knowledge of India since his time, no later 
scholars have surpassed and few have equalled him in thorough- 
ness of investigation and candor of judgment. 

The third volume of Muir’s Texts is devoted to Hindu ac- 
counts of the origin and authority of the Vedas. An excellent 
survey of the dramatic and Puranic literature, together with 
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much other miscellaneous matter, may be found in H. H. 
Wilson’s Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, and in the 
other volumes of his works, edited by Dr. Rost and Fitzedward 
Hall. 

5. Religions.—The best general account, brought down to the 
present time, of the religious systems which have prevailed in 
India is by Paul Wurm, Basle, 1874. Another excellent sur- 
vey is found in Archdeacon Hardwick's Christ and other Masters, 
The reader has there the opportunity of a convenient compar- 
ison of the Indian religions with the other great religions of the 
world. In the fourth volume of bis Zeats, Dr. Muir compares 
the Vedic with the later representations of the principal Indian 
deities, and in the last volume portrays at length the Vedic 
religion. The same eminent scholar has also published a small 
collection of Religious and Moral Sentiments from Sanskrit 
Writers. Colebrooke’s essays on the Religious Ceremonies of the 
Hindus, and on the Jndian Sectaries are valuable contributions 
to our knowledge. Among special works on Buddhism per- 
haps the writings of Spence Hardy are the highest authority. 
For an account of the superstitions of the aborigines, Hunter's 
Annals of Rural Bengal and Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship, may be cousulted. 

6. Philosophy.—Indian philosophy is so closely connected 
with religion that a discussion of one in some degree involves 
the other. The earliest penetrating analysis of the six philo- 
sophical systems was by Colebrooke, and will be found among 
his Essays. The Dealogues on the Hindu Philosophy, by K. M. 
Banerjea, is designed chiefly for use in India, and puts in a 
clear light the absurd and contradictory speculations of the 
philosophers. Nilakantha’s Rational Refutation of the Hindu 
Philosophy, translated and extended by F. Hall, is another 
work of the same class, and one of the best existing introduc- 
tions to the subject. The survey of Hindu philosophy in Mrs. 
Manning’s book is clear and compiled from the best authorities. 

7. Political History.—The political history of India naturally 
falls into three periods—the Hindu, the Mohammedan, and the 
English—which, however, overlap somewhat, since foreign rule 
was but gradually extended over the country. The native 
chronicles of the Hindu period are mostly legendary, and 
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genuine history can be constructed only by piecemeal from 
scattered notices in native and foreign literature, from inscrip- 
tions on monuments, copper-plates, and coins. The greatest 
credit for performing this difficult, and to most men hopeless 
task, will always belong to Prof. Christian Lassen. His great 
work, already alluded to, in four bulky volumes, is a noble 
monument to his broad, acute, and persevering scholarship. 
The results of later researches will doubtless make it necessary 
to modify some of his conclusions, but his great services to 
India in the resurrection of her buried history will not soon be 
forgotten. The first and second volumes have been revised 
and improved by the author. 

Of the second period we have not only the European but 
Mohammedan historians. The large History of India as told by 
tts own Historians, by the late Sir H. M. Elliott, edited and 
continued by Prof. John Dawson, is a work which draws many 
of its materials from the chronicles of the Mogul emperors, 
The sixth volume was published last year. Another standard 
work is the History of India by Mountstuart Elphinstone, who 
for many years held high official positions in India. Though 
the history professedly covers the first two periods, the author 
devotes less than half of his book to the times of Hindu do- 
minion, and, avoiding hazardous speculations, confines himself 
to the recital of ascertained facts. The original work was pub- 
lished more than thirty years ago, but in 1866 the fifth edition 
appeared with notes and additions by Prof. Cowell. There is 
no lack of writers on the English dominion in India, or on par- 
ticular administrations. The most elaborate and widely known 
review of this period is Mill’s History of British India, in ten 
volumes, edited and continued by H. H. Wilson. The original 
work, though marked by striking merits, was marred by serious 
defects. The author, having never resided in India, was some- 
times led into error by an inability to criticize his authorities. 
His judgment was also warped by an inveterate prejudice 
against the Hindus. A more recent and reliable work is the 
History of India, in three volumes, by J. C. Marshman. The 
author devotes but a few pages to ancient India, and hastens on 
to the advent of the English. The history is brought down to 
the close of Lord Dalhousie’s administration in 1857. The 
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History of the Marattas, by James Grant Duff is a full account 
of the rise of that power, which threatened at one time to give 
the law to all India. In Spruner’s historical atlas will be found 
ten maps, which convey to the eye the changing political com- 
plexion of India from the seeond century B. C., down to the 
present time. 

8. Caste.--The two best authorities on caste are the first vol- 
ume of Muir’s Jets, and Rev. M. A. Sherring’s Tribes and 
Castes of the Hindus. In the former are collected all the state- 
ments found in Sanskrit literature throwing light on the origin 
and character of this institution ; and in the latter is described 
the present condition of the system with its almost infinite sub- 
divisions. The different castes are also described in Sir H. M. 
Elliot's Races of the N. W. Provinces of India, 2 vols., edited by 
John Beames. This work contains a great amount of informa- 
tion arranged under the four heads: cas‘e ; customs, rites, and 
superstitions ; revenue and official terms ; rural life. 

9. Architecture.—Though the Hindus have never rivaled the 
Greeks in beautiful temples, they have produced much which is 
deserving of study. An interesting chapter on this subject is 
found in the first volume of Mrs. Manning's book. The fullest 
treatment of the subject is in Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent 
Worship, and in a just-published volume of his History of 
Architecture. 

10. Manners and Customs.—An old but standard book is 
Character, Manners, and Customs of the People of India, from the 
French of Abbé Dubois, 1817. Much may be learned of life in 
Vedic times from the fifth volume of Muir’s 7exts, Rousselet’s 
India and its Native Princes, issued in sumptuous style by 
Scribner, is a valuable but costly contribution to the same sub- 
ject. India as it appeared to the Greeks may be learned from 
the fragments of Megasthenes’ history, edited by Schwanbeck. 

11. Famines.—The terrible sufferings which the people of 
some districts of India experience from famine, at short inter- 
vals, invest this subject with more than a local interest. A 
short account of the worst of these famines, with some sugges- 
tions for their prevention or mitigation, has been published by 
Charles Blair of the Indian engineer service. London, 1874. 
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A lecture On the Impending Bengal Famine, illustrated by 
colored maps of the afflicted districts, by the eminent civilian 
and philanthropist Sir Bartle Frere, throws much light upon 
the causes of famines and upon the administrative measures by 
which they may be prevented. Vivid pictures of some of these 
terrible visitations are drawn by Dr. Hunter in his Rural Ben- 
gal and Orissa. 

12. Missions.—The efforts of Protestant missionaries for 
more than a century and a half to convert the Hindus form an 
instructive chapter of Indian history. By far the most reliable 
and comprehensive account of their operations is in the book 
recently published by Rev. M. A. Sherring: The History of 
Protestant Missions in India. Dr. Rufus Anderson’s account of 
the missions of the American Board in India is well known. 

18. Oyclopedias.—We do not possess any work of this de- 
scription relating exclusively to India which is perfectly satis- 
factory. Balfour's Cyclopedia of India and of Eastern and 
Southern Asia is a valuable work in seven volumes, costing 
about forty dollars. Garrett's Classical Dictionary of India, with 
a supplement published later, is a much smaller work, and pos- 
sesses only inconsiderable merit, while sharing inaccuracies 
in detail, hardly to be avoided where one man attempts single- 
handed to compass so vast a field. 

14. Periodicals—The Indische Studien, edited by Prof. A. 
Weber, of Berlin, and issued in Parts at irregular intervals, 
contains elaborate papers on Indian Philology, prepared gen- 
erally by the editor. The Journal of the Asiatic Society, of 
Bengal, is a great storehouse of information on India. It is 
issued in eight numbers yeurly, at four shillings per number. 
Many valuable papers have appeared in the Calcutta Review, 
published quarterly. The proprietor has proposed to extract 
the most valuable articles from the whole series and republish 
them separately in from six to ten volumes, which will make 
it accessible to all scholars. The /ndian Antiquary is a monthly 
journal, edited by James Burgess, Bombay. It contains papers 
by the most eminent scholars of India, native and European, on 
archeology, history, languages, religion, folklore, &. The sub- 
scription price is two pounds sterling, exclusive of postage. It 
has just begun its fifth volume. The /ndian Evangelical Review 
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is a quarterly journal of missionary effort, edited by Rev. C. W. 
Park, Bombay. It is now in its third year, and has thus far 
been conducted with marked ability. Its fearless defense of 
the truth against the semi-atheism of a large part of the Indian 
press, its catholic spirit and the scholarly character of its dis- 
cussions, commend it to all friends of India. The subscription 
price is $3.50, including postage. 

As we said at the outset, our list might be indefinitely 
increased, but it would swell this notice beyond reasonable 
limits, and perplex the student by an embarras de richesses. It 
might have been useful if we had added the prices to the 
books noticed, but we have not the necessary memoranda. It 
may be safely assumed that all books relating to India are 
sufficiently expensive by the time they reach America; but 
we suppose that all students who enter upon these studies 
have first counted the cost. It is a common experience that 
those investigations which lie outside of and above the daily 
wants of men bring scanty return in dollars and cents, and not 
seldom in fame. But we can assure the scholar that if he en- 


ters upon these intellectual conquests, burning his ships behind 
him, and seeking for truth with single-hearted zeal, he will at 
least have the satisfaction of contributing his share toward the 
solution of the vast and many-sided problem of human devel- 
opment. 
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Articte IIL—CONDILLAC AND THE PRINCIPLE OF 
IDENTITY. 


Essai sur Origine des Connoissances Humanes. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Amsterdam, 1746. 


Traité des Systemes. 1 vol.12mo. La Haye. 1749. 
Traité des Sensations. 2 vols. 12mo. Londres, 1754. 
Traité des Animaux. 1 vol. 12mo. Amsterdam, 1755. 


Cours d’ Etude pour (Instruction du Prince de Parme. 16 vols. 
8vv. Parme, 1776. 


Qours de Philosophie ou Logique Complete de Condillac. Par R. 
Noku. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1821. 


I 


In a former Article, we gave certain reasons for suspecting 
that what we may call the Identical, or better perhaps the Ana- 
lytical, Philosophy of Mr. George Henry Lewes had been 
invented somewhat hurriedly as a corrective for Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Synthetical Philosophy. Nothing prima fronte could 
be more unlike the universe of Mr. Spencer than Mr. Lewes’s 
universe, and on closer inspection the unlikeness appears to be 
painstaking and specific contrariety. Instead of the Vacuum 
strewn with Atoms imported into modern science by Bacon 
and Gassendi, we have the Plenum of Descartes which has 
hardly figured hitherto beyond metaphysics; instead of the 
antagonistic forces, or the dual force, of attraction and repul- 
sion which have yielded the contrasted phenomena, animate 
and inanimate, physical and mental, of Evolution, we ave the 
differentiations of universal pressure ; and instead of the ulti- 
mate antitheses of formal and material causes, of properties 
and substance, of phenomena and the Absolute which the dual- 
ity of force compels us to recognize, or to assume, we have the 
resolution of all differences whatsoever, near or far, obvious or 
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occult into the differing aspects of the Plenum, an assemblage 
of co-existences which are only varying sides of the same thing, 
a series of effects which are but the procession of their causes, 
a world in short in which anything differs from anything else 
only as its relations differ. If each of these conceptions had 
been worked out with thorough intelligence, sincerity, and 
courage, the Transfigured Realism of Mr. Spencer would have 
developed into a Rational system of Dualism, Substantialism, 
and Theism; the Reasoned Realism of Mr. Lewes into an Em- 
pirical system of Monism, Idealism, and Nihilism; as wide a 
divergence and as perfect an opposition as the limits of sane 
thinking admit. 

Yet the materials of both these reciprocally destructive cos- 
mologies are the same, or are supposed by their authors to be 
the same. What differs is the manipulation of the materials. 
The facts of experience which Mr. Spencer distributes after one 
fashion Mr. Lewes distributes after another, and the contrast 
between the total results arises in the contrast between the 
fundamental principles of certitude by which the two distribu- 
tions have been guided. Mr. Spencer’s principle is this, that 
any proposition must be taken as certainly true whose nega- 
tion is inconceivable. If we can get the criterion of a negation 
which the mind is wholly unable to entertain (as that force does 
not persist) we have got in the corresponding affirmation a sure 
truth (force is persistent). Pressed for a justification of this 
“universal postulate,” Mr. Spencer explains that it is a neces- 
sary result of experience which in the long course of evolution 
has made it impossible for the mind to think otherwise than so 
and so. You may if you choose raise the question whether 
thinking so and so is trustworthy thinking, whether the things 
you necessarily think are also necessarily true things, but your 
skepticism is wholly speculative and futile for meanwhile you 
must go on thinking those things which experience compels 
you to think by having made their negations impossible. 
Now, as Mr. Mill has been at much pains to point out, all the 
more important propositions supplied by experience are, accord- 
ing to the celebrated distinction of Kant, synthetical, that is, 
propositions in which the predicate affirms something of the 
subject which is not already contained in the subject itself. 
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Thus, experience supplies the proposition that a trilateral, or 
this trilateral, is triangular. Triangularity is a wholly differ- 
ent thing from trilaterality, and to say that a trilateral is trian- 
gular is much more than saying a trilateral is trilateral ; 
in other words it is a synthetical (or ampliative) propo- 
sition which adds to our information instead of an analytical 
(or identical, or explicative) proposition which merely defines 
or describes, or develops what we knew before. So experience 
furnishes the propositions that unimpeded bodies tend to each 
other with a force directly as the masses and inversely as the 
squares of the distances; that one part of hydrogen tends to 
unite with eight parts of oxygen to form one part of water, 
that certain compounds of nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, and car- 
bon manifest vital phenomena, that of these some manifest the 
phenomena of animal life, that some of these manifest reason ; 
and so throughout the realm of nature. These and the like 
are all synthetical propositions, which increase our information, 
in which the contents of the predicate are a positive addition 
to the contents of the subject. For Mr. Mill, knowledge and 
science are nothing but the perfecting of this kind of informa- 
tion, the patient and careful interrogation of nature to find out 
what predicates she joins with what subjects, and if in these 
junctions, or juxtapositions there is any discoverable order and 
law. He disdains the idea that we can get beyond our experi- 
ence of her, or add anything of our own to what she is good 
enough to tell us of herself; that we have any potencies or 
impotencies of thought which assure us (not only of what she 
actually does but) of what she must do everywhere and for- 
ever. Hence his undisguised impatience with the dogmatism 
of science, the interpolation among the processes of nature of 
agents or factors (such as the etherial medium) which she does 
not confess to in plain terms herself, and the extension of gene- 
ralizations (such as universal evolution) beyond the bounds of 
all possible observation. Nobody saw more clearly than Mr. 
Mill that much of what is called Experimental Science is rank 
rationalism, the bold realization of our own abstractions, the 
imposition upon nature of our own necessities of thought or 
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the limitation of her by our own inability to think.* For if 
among the synthetical propositions which make up our real 
knowledge there are any which are known by us to be true not 
only in this or that case but of necessity and therefore univer- 
sally, then evidently we have got hold of truths which it is not 
in the competence of experience to furnish, the truths first dis- 
tinctly defined by Kant as transcendental @ priori synthetical 
cognitions of pure reason. That space has three dimensions is 
a synthetical @ posteriori proposition which we know to be true 
within the range of our telescopes, but that all space is of three 
dimensions is a synthetical @ priori proposition which can only 
be known to be true by some faculty wholly above experience. 
Such propositions abound, according to Kant, in logic, mathe- 
matics, and morality. Precisely such, in spite of his ingenious 
disclaimers, are the propositions which his universal postulate 
commits Mr. Spencer to and out of which he has constructed 
his system of things. The whole theory of necessary universal 
evolution is perhaps the most surprising paradox and the most 
unfortunate faux-pas in modern philosophy, and we can only 


explain it by supposing that Mr. Spencer's familiarity with 
positive science is out of proportion to his knowledge of meta- 
physics and so, that, like Prof. Tyndall, he is unaware of the 
metaphysical implications which infest nearly all the great sci- 





* Mr. Mill’s qualified but very positive doctrine of idealism and nihilism was 
therefore a singular inconsistency, for there is as much temerity in denying as in 
affirming an unknown predicate (substance) of a known subject (phenomena). In 
Mr. Mill’s case there was more, for the phenomena of memory which so puzzled 
him are puzzling because, like the dualism of force, they point to the very thing 
he denied. 

The Nation (No. 534) thinks that philosophy lost in the late Mr. Chauncey 
Wright a thinker who but for indolence and want of ambition had it in him “to 
have brought the work of Mill and Bain for the present to a conclusion.” If by 
Mr. Mill’s work we are to understand so much of it as was faithful to his empir- 
ieal principle it will be concluded by the man who completes the exploration of 
nature, who discovers the last predicate she joins to her last subject. If Mr. 
Wright could have done that his indolence was a deplorable thing. If we are to 
understand Mr. Mill’s metempiricism (as it appears from the Nation that we are) 
then his work can be brought to a conclusion only by turning his qualified into 
absolute idealism and nihilism, that is by the reduction of his inconsistencies ad 
absurdum. Mr. Wright could certainly have performed this feat in half an hour 
by the clock, yet it is easy to understand the sort of indolence which prevented 
him from doing it. 
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entific abstractions and generalizations. In bis devotion to the 
cause of the universe Mr. Spencer has gone down like Quintus 
Curtius with all the panoply of Empiricism upon him into the 
gulf of Transcendental Rationalism. 

Mr. Lewes, as it happens, is a thinker who has studied, and 
for that matter written the history of philosophy before attempt- 
ing to philosophize on any large scale himself. It was not to 
be expected therefore that he would follow Mr. Spencer into 
the abyss along with Dr. Tyndall, Prof. Fiske, and the gentie- 
men who write for the Popular Science Monthly. Synthetic 
extensions of knowledge which anticipate and outrun all pos- 
sible experience, which ascertain the revolutions of the Cosmos 
from the little vicissitudes of a single consciousness, leaping 
from feeling to motion, from motion to matter, from matter to 
force, from the manifestations of all these to the necessary per- 
sistencies and the absolute reality underlying them are pardon- 
able in one who believes, like Descartes, in the original 
infallibility and the divine guarantees of his own reason, but 
not in another who resolves reason into a late and minute 
product of the very evolution he is giving an account of. 
What might have been expected beforehand was that Mr. 
Lewes, warned by the catastrophe, would have gone back from 
the ambitious syntheses of Mr. Spencer to the modest ones of 
Mr. Mill. Unluckily Mr. Mill was in trouble himself; for, in 
the first place, his diffident and circumspect appeal to experi- 
ence involved a distinct condemnation of all the larger proposals 
of Experimental Science and a final renunciation of that cosmo- 
logy which is the standing proposal of Speculative Philosophy. 
Not only did it turn Dr. Tyndall’s certitudes into guesswork 
and Mr. Spencer's universal postulate into assumption, but it 
said once for all, the universe which you can’t reach with eye 
or ear or hand is past your finding out, and save for the dreams 
of faith and the fervors of devotion it must be left alone. Mr. 
Lewes could by no means consent to this for he held to the 
ancient tradition and was persuaded that what Descartes and 
Gassendi, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Spencer had attempted it was 
in him to do, “to furnish a Doctrine embracing the World 
Man, and Society in one homogeneous method;” so that Mr. 
Mill was perhaps the one thinker at whose feet it was impos- 
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sible for him to sit. In the second place Mr. Mill had not only 
rebuked in this was the pretentions of al] contemporary science 
and philosophy but had himself most manifestly broken down 
among the seeming simplicities of that very experience whose 
interpretation he thought philosophy might venture to under- 
take. For one thing he was forced to confess, which he did 
with characteristic candor, that the principle of Association of 
Ideas which had carried him safely through the superficial 
operations of the mind failed with the fundamental faculty, or 
fact, of Memory, a mystery which he turned over in despair to 
future speculation. But as memory is implicated in all percep- 
tions and all reasonings the mystery turned over was really 
nothing less than the materials of his entire philosophy. It 
was, however, precisely in the region of Associated Ideas where 
he felt himself secure that ruin overtook him, for the very light 
thrown among the phenomena of feeling and thought by his 
masterly expositions only made it more apparent than ever that 
their real foundations were still out of sight, that the superfi- 
cial strata deposited by experience are moulded from beneath 
and pierced in every direction by the rugged granite of intuitions 
anterior to all possible association of ideas There are most 
certainly things, not only necessarily believed by all men to be 
true (the necessary, universal truths of Mr. Spencer) but which 
we know are true everywhere and forever (the necessary, uni- 
versal truths of Rationalism). We do know beyond any 
peradventure, and if that were possible all the more certainly 
for Mr. Mill’s counter-argument, that the shortest distance 
between any two points is a straight line, that all trilaterals are 
triangular, that things equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another, that cruelty is base, that justice is due to all. These 
propositions are necessarily and universally true. If they are 
at the same time synthetical propositions, if the things affirmed 
“(triangularity,” “ baseness)” are exterior and additional to the 
things of which they are affirmed “ (trilateral,” “ cruelty”) then 
we have got an extension of knowledge which experience never 
gave nor can give, belonging to the primeval granite and not to 
the sedimentary formations of the mind, whether the thin 
alluvium of experience as Mr. Mill describes it, or the ancient 
strata of ancestral experience which figure in Mr. Spencer's 
Theory of Evolution. 
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The Problems of Infe and Mind is the distinct confession of 
Empiricism that the controversy over the question as originally 
formulated is closed and that the field of battle must be aban- 
doned to the Rationalists) The news of the evacuation never 
reached Mr. Mill who fell where he fought, like Marmion, and 
the followers of Mr. Spencer are still serving their guns with 
all the enthusiasm of victory ; but Mr. Lewes, who understands 
the theory and history of war, knows perfectly well that the 
battle is over. He is, however, confident that there is still time 
to win another and with the promptitude of a veteran he has 
executed a change of front which completely alters the situa- 
tion. Kant he declares to have been in the right as against the 
Empiricists in holding that the mind has cognitions of neces- 
sary, universal truths ; Mill and Spencer to be right as against 
the Rationalists in holding that all cognitions are supplied by 
experience ; but both to be wrong in holding that any of our 
cognitions are synthetica!. Experience alone teaches us that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points, that 
cruelty is base; but this intuition of the particular, contingent 
fact carries with it the intuition of the universal necessary truth 
—we know that a straight line must be the shortest distance 
between two points, that cruelty must be base. And why? for 
the perfectly simple reason that these are all analytical truths 
and the pure form of their expression an identical proposition. 
What we mean by “straight line” is exactly what we mean by 
“shortest distance,” what we mean by “trilateral” exactly 
what we mean by “triangular,” what we mean by “cruelty” 
exactly what we mean by “ base ;” so that all we have affirmed 
is this, that the same is the same, or that whatever is, is, and 
the slightest experience is as competent for that affirmation 
as “pure reason” or any other transcendental faculty of the 
soul. 

Mr. Lewes therefore resumes the engagement with artillery 
and ammunition captured from the enemy; more than this, 
with happy audacity he carries the war into the enemy’s coun- 
try. He has appropriated the whole fund of necessary truths 
under the plea that they belong to him as identical truths sup- 
plied by experience; and he has promised a cosmology as 
comprehensive as Mr. Spencer’s on the assumption that such 
truths are sufficient to explain the universe. Now, as it hap- 
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pens, this identical manceuvre (if a pun is permissible in so 
serious a discussion) has been executed at leat once before in 
modern philosophy, and an examination of the earlier experi- 
ment, besides being of interest to any one who cares for 
historical connection, may prepare us for the examination of 
Mr. Lewes’s two postulates (that all our cognitions are reducible 
to the form of identical propositions; and that identical pro- 
positions can yield a theory of the universe). 


Il. 


In the year 1629 Descartes, goaded by the perplexities born 
of much study and vast experience of men and life, retired to 
Holland, to see whether in the midst of Dutch security and 
tranquility he could not find some solid interior ground of as- 
sured knowledge and reasonable faith. The very doubt which 
had carried Bacon out of doors to the observation and interro- 
gation of nature drove Descartes into solitude and self-inspec- 
tion; and, although such generalizations are always to be 
taken loosely, it may be said that Modern Philosophy was born 
of the meditations of Descartes as Modern Science of the experi- 
ments of Bacon. Having put aside with unflinching skepti- 
cism, item by item, the entire universe with which his great 
compeer had been busy, the one absolute certainty which 
Descartes found left within him was this: Cogito ergo sum; Je 
pense donc je suis; I think therefore I am. An astonishing 
amount of irrelevant criticism has flourished over this famous 
dictum, all of which might have been saved by a little atten- 
tion to Descartes’ exposition and use of it. It is neither the 
flagrant petitio principii of some of the critics; nor the empty 
truism of others ;* nor yet is it a storehouse of materials for 
building a philosophy, or a germ out of which a philosophy 





* The idea that the cogito ergo sum begs the question is founded upon the misap- 
prehension that it is an imperfect syllogism, the expression of a particular truth 
deduced from a universal already taken for granted (‘ Tout ce qui pense est, on ex- 
iste”). Perhaps no one ever had a greater contempt for this sort of reasoning 
than Descartes, and to suppose him capable of it here in his premier principe is to 
misunderstand his entire philosophy, which is not a deduction from universals but 
an intuition of particulars. In the Réponses aua Secondes Objections he has ex- 
plained with his usual distinctness that the fact of existence is not concluded from 
the fact of thought by the force of any syllogism but as a thing known of itself 
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may be developed. It is simply an absolute certainty and its 
value for further use is in this, that it may be expected to 
yield a criterion of certitude applicable to other ideas as well as 
to this one. “I then went on,” says Descartes,* “ to consider in 
general what it is that is requisite to a proposition in order to 








Victor Cousin, I, 427.) 

As for the second criticism the proposition is so far from being a truism that it 
covers the whole ground of the Nihilistic controversy ; is an affirmation that the 
soul differs from its thoughts as substance from mode. “ Descartes, says Sir Wm. 
Hamilton (Metaphysics, I, 155), at least as understood and followed by Malebranche 
and other of his disciples, made thought or consciousness convertible with the 
substance of the mind.” Hobbes thought it necessary to instruct Descartes on 
this very point. “I, myself, who think, he says, am distinct from my thought; 
and although it is not separated from myself it is, nevertheless, different from me.” 
To this Descartes replies: ‘‘ Je ne nie pas que moi qui pense, ne sois distingué de 
ma pensée comme une chose l’est de son mode,” (I, 475), and what he does not 
deny here be takes for granted everywhere else. If we are not in error, Hamil- 
ton’s reading is founded upon a misconstruction of the distinction between sub- 
stance and essence as they are defined by Descartes. ‘‘Substance” is the thing 
in itself, the substratum of all attributes, properties, phenomena; “essence” is 
that particular attribute which makes the thing what it is, which determines its 
nature as distinguished from the natures of other things. Thus with Descartes, 
the essential attribute, or essenve, of the substance “mind” is thought, of the sub- 
stance “ matter” extension. So to-day we would say—it is the essence of matter 
to resist; but not—resistance is matter, a nihilistic proposition. The Cartesian 
distinction is exactly expressed by Spinoza in the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th Definitions 
of the First Part of the Zthica: 

“ J’entends par substance ce qui est en soi et est concu par soi—.” 

“ Jentends par atiribut ce que la raison concoit dans la substance comme consti- 
tutant son essence.” 

“ Jentends par mode les affections de la substance . . . .” 

“ Jentends par Dieu un étre absolument infini, c’est-d-dire une substance con- 
stituée par une infinité d’attributs dont chacun exprime une essence eternelle et 
infinie.”"—{ Quvres de Spinoza traduites par Emile Saisset, III, 3.) Whence flows 
the pantheistic conclusion that there is only one substance, of whose infinite num- 
ber of infinite essences all things are modes or manifestations.” 

On the whole our conclusion is that the cogito ergo sum which gives the 
criterion of truth is a synthetical proposition, the passage from the subject to a 
predicate wholly different from the subject, on the authority of an intuition of 
necessary truth. If it is really nothing but the paltry truism, A is A, it cannot 
provide a criterion that will avail us when we come to the tremendous synthetical 
propositions which affirm the existence of God and of the external world. So that 
the fate of Descartes’ philosophy, which is the most daring and extensive synthet- 
ical philosophy produced hitherto, is involved in this question about his premier 


principe. 
* Guvres de Descartes, III, p. 90. Principes de Philosophie. 
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be certainly true; for having just found one which I knew to 
be so I thought I ought also to know in what this certitude 
consists. And having observed that there is nothing whatever 
in this Je pense done je suis, which assures me I say the truth 
save only that I see very clearly that in order to think it is 
necessary to be, I concluded that I could take for a general 
rule that things which we conceive very clearly and very dis- 
tinctly are all true things.” The philosophy of Descartes is the 
application of this rule or test to the contents of consciousness; 
the gathering together of all ideas which, like the first one, are 
found to be “clear and distinct.” 

The criterion again has been as obnoxious to the critics as 
the premier principe or first idea from which it was obtained ; 
for, on the one hand, it is affirmed that an idea may be clear 
and distinct yet not true; on the other, that what we take for 
a clear and distinct idea may in fact be obscure and confused. 
According to the sensationalists our “ vivid” ideas are all im- 
pressions of sensible things, while the ideas furnished by mem- 
ory and imagination to the reason are all “faint copies” of those 
vivid originals; so that what the Sensationalist declares to be 
clear and distinct Descartes declares to be doubtful or false, 
and what Descartes declares certainly true the Sensationalist 
declares obscure and confused. But here again we may easily 
escape the ambiguity in the description of the criterion by at- 
tending to the use made of it, for when Descartes talks of a 
clear and distinct idea, what is it in fact about the idea that is 
so? Not only the idea itself as an occupant among many more 
of consciousness (for to this extent any idea may be discrim- 
inated by careful attention from any other); but beyond this the 
absolute necessity the idea is under of being true. His trouble, 
remember, was doubt; his demand, certitude—the assurance that 
something must be true; so, he says, in the Discours de la 
Méthode, “TI determined to make believe that all things what- 
soever that had ever entered my mind were no more true 
than the illusions of my dreams. But immediately afterwards I 
took notice that while attempting in this way to think that 
everything was false, it was absolutely necessary that I who was 
thinking so was myself something (“il falloit nécessairement 
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que moi qui le pensois fusse quelque chose”).* So, in his de- 
monstration of the existence of God, the second step in his 
philosophy, what he pronounces to be clear and distinct is not 
only the idea of God as it exists in the mind, but the necessity 
that so existing it is true.¢ So again in demonstrating the ex- 
istence of the external world; and generally throughout his 
philosophy clear and distinct ideas are identified as necessarily 
true ideas. The argument is not that they are necessarily true 
because clear and distinct, or clear and distinct because necessa- 
rily true; but the necessary truth is the very thing which is 
clear and distinct. To complete the preparations for a phi- 
losophy it only remained to enquire the origin of these ideas. 
Having exclyded as necessarily false the suppositions that they 
may have been received through the senses, or originated by 
the mind itself Descartes concludes that they are born and pro- 
duced with the mind from the moment of its creation. So that 
the clear and distinct ideas first identified as necessarily true 
are finally identified as innate ideas.t Thus the firmament of 








* I, 158. Compare the Meditations and the passage already quoted from the 
Principes—“ je vois trés clairement que pour penser i faut étre” is what gives the 
criterion of clearness and distinctness. 

+ “Comme de ce qu’elle (la pensée) voit qu’il est nécessairement compris dans 
Vidée qu'elle a du triangle que ses trois angles soient égaux a deux droits, elle se 
persuade absolument que le triangle a les trois angles égaux a deux droits; 
de méme, de cela seul qu’elle apercoit que l’existence nécessaire et eternelle est 
comprise dans l’idée qu’elle a d’un étre tout parfait, elle doit conclure que cette 
étre tout parfait est ou existe.” III, p. 72. Compare I, 160. 

¢ I, 289. According to Sir Wm. Hamilton (Metaph. Il, 351) the criterion by 
which the native may be discriminated from the adventitious elements of 
knowledge (the character of universality and necessity) was first explicitly pro- 
claimed by Leibnitz. “It is true, Hamilton goes on, that previously to him 
Descartes all but enounced it. In the notes on the Programma of 1647 he 
has the following sentence: ‘I wish that our author would inform me what is 
that corporeal motion which is able to form in our intellect any common notion 
* . . for all those motions are particular, but these notions are universal, having 
no affinity with motions, and holding no relation to them.’ Now had he only 
added the term necessary to universal, he would have completely anticipated 
Leibnitz.” This unfortunate statement is a particularly good example of the levity 
with which Sir William Hamilton read the history of philosophy and ought to 
have mitigated Mr. Mill’s regret that he never took the trouble to write it. If 
the reader will have the goodness to turn to the passage cited (X, 96) he will see 
at once that so far is Descartes from assigning universality as the mark of in- 
nate ideas that on the very same page he declares that our ideas of motions, 
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human consciousnes is filled with constellations of “ ideas,” 


lighted by the hand of God, certainly because necessarily true, 
and shining with a radiance so distinct and so clear that any 
man who knows how to open his eyes and to dissipate the 
clouds that come between will receive what wisdom is possible 
or needful for him. From this conception sprang the system 
of Descartes himself; the “‘ Mysticism” of Malebranche ;* the 
Pantheism of Spinoza; and more indirectly the Preéstablished 
Harmony of Leibnitz. 

The principal function of British Philosophy has always 
been to pooh-pooh the philosophies of the Continent, and here 
for the second time was an opportunity which some English- 
man was sure to find irresistible. As the medisval systems 
born in the intercourse of the German mind with the intelli- 
gence of antiquity drew the Novwm Organum from Bacon, so 
the Cartesian cosmologies drew from Locke the Essay concern- 
ing Human Understanding. With the instinct of a born critic 
Locke delivered his attack upon a position which Descartes 
had left in the background and seemingly uncovered. With- 
out disputing the assumptions that we are in possession of 
clear, and distinct ideas, and that they are certainly and neces- 
sarily true he denied that any of them are innate. Defining 
idea as anything “ whatever it is which the mind is employed 





figures, colors, et toutes choses semblables are native to the mind (sont natwrellement 
en nous); and so far is he from neglecting the character of necessity that two 
pages farther on he declares that the “sole consideration” of the idea of God 
(one of his two innate ideas par excellence) will show that it contains not only 
“une existence possible et contingente, mais bien une existence absolument néces- 
saire et actuelle.” (p. 99.) But it is to be observed that by necessity Descartes 
means the necessity that objective realities must correspond to our ideas; by 
universality he means usually (for there are at least apparent exceptions) simply 
inductive generalization (c’est le propre de notre esprit de former les propositions 
générales de la connoisance des particulidres,” I, 421); whereas by necessity 
Hamilton means the subjective necessity we are under of thinking certain things 
to be true; and by universality the consequent agreement of all men in so think- 
ing. How he could have expected to find any traces of this criterion in Descartes 
is beyond guessing. It is certain that Descartes would have branded it at once as 
4 capitulation to skepticism. 

* There could be no more perfect misnomer, for the theory of the Vision of all 
Things in God is a collection of “clear and distinct ideas.” The same remark 
applies to the Ethica of the “God-intoxicated Spinoza,” which is perhaps as 
emotional as plane geometry. 
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about in thinking” he had no difficulty in showing by simple 
attention to the terms of the proposition and direct appeal to 
facts that no idea exists until thought about or perceived, and 
that a vast deal of perceiving and thinking goes on before the 
“innate ideas” put in an appearance in the mind. Where 
then do they come from? From the fountain out of which 
flow all other ideas, “in a word from experience.” But what 
is experience? Our observation employed about external sen- 
sible objects (i. e. Sensation), or, about the internal operations 
of our minds as acting upon sensations (i. e. Reflection). 
“These two are the fountains of knowledge, from whence all 
the ideas we have, or can naturally have, do spring.” Then 
follows the well-known analysis of all ideas, including the 
splendid tdola of which philosophers have built their systems, 
into products of experience, drops flowing into the reservoir of 
the Understanding from the two fountains of Sensation and 
Reflection. Such being the origin of ideas what is the nature 
of knowledge? “Nothing but the perception of connection 
and agreement, or disagreement and repugnancy, of any of our 
ideas ;” which resolves into the perceptions, [. of the relations 
between ideas, and IT. of the real, or actual existence agreeing to 
any idea. Where the perception of Relation, or Real Exist- 
ence is direct, without the intervention of mediate ideas, knowl- 
edge is intuitive and certain. “On this intuition depends all 
the certainty and evidence of our knowledge; which certainly 
everyone finds so great that he can’t imagine, and therefore 
not require, a greater.” Descartes’ criterion of truth, then, was 
the clearness and distinctness of ideas, that is, the intuition 
accompanying them that the things they correspond to (e. g. 
the soul, God, the external world) must needs be. Locke’s 
criterion is the intuition of the relations between ideas and of 
the real existence agreeing to them. Evidently the new crite- 
rion needs to be carefully discriminated from the old one or 
we shall have the whole cosmology involved in Descartes’ 
innate ideas reappearing with Locke’s perception of relation 
and real existence. By a very fortunate conjunction the last 
and the greatest of the Cartesians was a contemporary of the 
first and greatest of their critics ;* and to the aphorism of the 





* The first that is whose criticism told. Gassendi anticipated Locke upos 
nearly every important point of the Essay. See below, note p. 453. 
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Essay, nihil in intellectu quod non prius sit in sensu, Leibnitz re- 
plied with the amendment, Nihil . . . nist tpse intellectus, It is 
granted that an idea is that which the mind is employed about 
in thinking and so cannot be found there until something has 
set the mind to think. There are no innate ideas of particular, 
contingent sensations, but only external objects fitted to pro- 
duce, and internal faculties fitted to receive sensations and to 
reflect upon the operations involved in receiving them ; there 
are no innate ideas of necessary truths but only an experience 
fitted to suggest and a faculty fitted to perceive them. What 
is innate is not the ideas but the faculties; what is transcen- 
dental and underived is not the cognitions but the conditions 
which ensure them.* As a matter of history this rejoinder 
had the effect of exactly defining the question in controversy 
and, subsequent philosophy so far as it has had continuity and 
coherence has been the working out of one or the other of the 
two alternatives submitted. In one direction the innate facul- 
ties as discriminated by Leibnitz were developed by Kant into 
the transcendental @ priori conditions of all sensation and refiec- 
tion and of all knowledge; the criterion of truth, defined by 
Descartes as the intuition of objective necessity, by Locke as 
the intuition of relation and real existence, being now defined 
as the impossibility of believing otherwise than we do, the sub- 
jective necessity we are under of thinking soand so. In the 
other direction, the faculties of the mind were decomposed by 
Condillac, as ideas had been before by Locke, into products of 
experience and all experience was traced back to the senses. 





*This brings us to a misconception which has affected all subsequent philos- 
ophy. The truth is that the flank movement with which Leibnitz met the attack 
of Locke had been completely anticipated by Descartes himself. In his reply to 
the twelfth article of the placard, or Programma referred to by Hamilton he dis- 
tinetly explains that by innate ideas he means nothing different from the faculty 
itself of thinking, and to say that the faculty is innate is exactly the same as say- 
ing that the ideas are; they are natural to the soul as certain diseases are to the 
body in this sense that we are born “ avec la disposition ou la faculté de les con- 
tracter.” (X, 93.) Although this document is in the first edition of the Epistola 
(1667) it is difficult to suppose that Locke could have seen it. Taken in connec- 
tion with Descartes’ contempt for the argument from universal consent and his 
doctrine of generalization by induction the effect of it is to convert the Essay into 
perhaps the most remarkable ignoratio elenchi in philosophical controversy. Des- 
cartes would certainly have laid the book down with the question—dpropos de 
quoi ? 
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Ideas and Intellect, Cognitions and Faculties are alike Trans- 
formed Sensations; and the criterion of truth is the intuition 
of Identity, a criterion not only good as far as it goes but well 
able to go anywhere.* 


IL 


Etienne Bonnot de Condillac, Abbé de Mureaux, was born 
at Grenoble in 1715, and died on his estate at Bangenci 
where he passed much of his life in 1780. This made him the 
contemporary of Hume, a somewhat older man (1711-1776), 
and of Kant who was somewhat younger (1724-1804).+ He is 
usually described as the thinker who imported the doctrines of 
Locke into France and gave them the French stamp and conti- 
nental circulation. Mr. Mill speaks of him with considerable 
scorn as a shallow person who had no room for the profundities 
of the system he was bringing over the channel, and Dugald 
Stewart accuses him specifically of misapprehending and mis- 
representing the fundamental thing in it~ Locke derived all 
ideas from experience, but then he split experience into Reflec- 
tion and Sensation. In Stewart’s opinion this division while 
referring all ideas to experience withdrew the mind itself, the 
faculties of the mind, and the operations of the faculties, from 
sensation, so that the real doctrine of Locke is to be looked for 
in the amendment of Leibnitz rather than in the supposed ver- 
sion of Condillac. Sir Wm. Hamilton has replied to this with 
an equally elaborate argument going to show that Locke was 
perfectly understood by Condillac and suffered no other injury 
than the development of his own theory according to his own 








* Locke had already distinguished the intuitions of Identity or Diversity and of 
Co-existence as the most important among the “ perceptions of relation”; and 
Hume held that mathematical propositions are analytical. To complete the pedi- 
gree we may add that Condillac’s criterion has reappeared in Mr. Lewes’s History 
of Philosophy and Problems of Life and Mind; while Kant’s has descended through 
Hamilton to Mr. Spencer. Both of them, the Kantian rather more ostentatiously 
than the other, lead into the abyss of nescience and skepticism. So does all phi- 
losophy which goes beyond what we consider to have been the proposal of Des- 
cartes; that is, which undertakes to ascertain not only what we know but how 
and why we know it. And this is, and we believe was meant by Kant to be, the 
moral of the Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. 

+ Locke died in 1704, Malebranche in 1715 the year Condillac was born, and 
Leibnitz in 1716. 

t Preliminary Dissertation, Encyc. Brit. 
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principles, for his Reflection, or Self-consciousness which seems 
to open a new source of ideas is in fact only reflex-sensation, 
the water of the other fountain at second-hand.* So far as 
Locke is concerned the dispute is an interesting illustration of 
the ambiguity which underlies the apparent plain speaking of 
the Essay and which perhaps it is too late now for anybody to 
clear up. So far as Condillac is concerned it quite forgets that 
he is to be interpreted not only as the disciple of Locke but as 
a successor of Leibnitz and therefore as a thinker likely to have 
a position of his own somewhere between the two. Locke, 
says Condillac after a hearty eulogy of his merits, “missed a 
number of truths which it seems that he ought to have seized; 
and at times he becomes obscure and even inexact. So his 
analysis of the human understanding is imperfect. It did not 
occur to him to look for the generation of the operations of the 
mind; he did not see that they too come from sensation as well 
as our ideas, and that they are all only sensation transformed ; 
he did not observe that evidence consists wholly in identity ; 
and he did not know that the true principle of the art of think- 
ing is the intimate association of ideas (la plus grande liaison 
des idées). He touched upon nearly all these discoveries; and 
he might have made them if he had treated his subject more 
methodically.”+ Condillac, therefore, neither misrepresented 
Locke as Stewart says, nor was he merely a faithful follower as 
Hamilton says. Starting from the principal doctrine of the 
Essay and from the retort of Leibnitz, he declared: I. that all 
our ideas, and all the faculties which receive, or form them, 
equally come from experience, which is nothing but sensation, 
or transformed sensation: IL that these identities of all the 
contents of consciousness yield the one principle of all evi- 
dence, which is Identity: and IIL that the art of thinking con- 
sists in an association of ideas close enough to make this 
identity clear. These three discoveries are claimed by Condil- 
lac as his own, and we believe belong to him. If they do, his 
rank in philosophy is much more important than the one as- 
signed to him by his English critics or even by his own school 





* Metaphysics, II, 195. 
+ Cours d’ Etude, xv, 372. Stewart must have overlooked this passage. 
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in France. Where would Mr. Spencer, or any of the Sensation- 
alists be without the analysis of the faculties? or either of the 
Mills, without the liaison des idées? or Mr. Lewes, without the 
principle of identity? It was Condillac and not Locke who 
cleared the continent of the Cartesian cosmologies; and it was 
Condillac who furnished the original draft of the final form of 
the Empirical Philosophy. 

Condillac’s first treatise is the Assai sur l Origine des Connois- 
sances Humaines, exactly described in the title as an “ ouvrage 
ou l’on réduit a un seul principe tout ce qui concerne |’entende- 
ment humain.” It is the work of a very young man and as 
might be expected tells rather more of the influences under 
which he was trained than of the original position he was about 
to assume. The most curious thing about it is the abundant 
evidence it furnishes of the fact which everybody seems to have 
forgotten, although it might have been taken for granted that 
Condillac was a Cartesian long before he knew anything of 
Locke. Not only does he define the soul as a single, indecom- 
posable, indestructible substance distinct from the body which 
is a mere temporary agglomeration of substances, but he fully 
accepts the old Cartesian consequence of non-intercourse and 
occasional causes. What was the state of things before the fall 
we do not of course know except as an article of faith; but in 
this life as a consequence of Original Sin the soul is yoked like 
a galley-slave to the body, the penal union being so intimate, 
and the dependence so abject, that the changes in the body 
which are only occasional must be taken as if they were truly 
physical causes of the changes in the soul. What the real effi- 
cient causes at work in this semblance of intercourse may be, 
Condillac declines to say, for the very sufficient reason that he 
did not in the least pretend to know. Here is his exact point 
of departure from the Cartesians and of approach to Sensation- 
alism. The gap filled up by Malebranche with the energies of 
the deity is left a blank, and the ideas supposed to be their 
products are replaced by the sensations which arise in the soul 
nobody knows how, or flow into it nobody knows whence, on 
occasion of changes taking place in the body. These sensations 
are the constituents of consciousness, the problem of psychology 
being nothing but the processes of their composition,—how they 
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fuse into faculties, how they refine into ideas. They are a count- 
less host, of whose real nature we can only say that we feel 
them, that we are aware of their presence: while consciousness 
or perception is the earliest operation of the understanding, and 
the fruitful germ of all the others. Of the whole number, by 
far the larger portion vanish as they come leaving no trace behind ; 
but often it happens to us to have a more vivid perception of 
some of them than of the others, an emphatic accentuation of 
one or two overpowering our consciousness of the remainder. 
This usurpation of consciousness is the earliest form of the 
faculty of Attention, and is a momentous event, for when such ~ 
conspicuous and impressive sensations repeat themselves they 
are directly recognized as having arisen before and as belonging 
to the same self they belonged to then. Thus the unity of con- 
sciousness and the identity of the Ego are disclosed while the 
primal faculty of Perception is differentiated into the faculties 
of Attention, Reminiscence, Contemplation, Imagination. So 
far, however, we have only automatic action and the elements 
of animal psychology. Sensations have poured into the recep- 
tacle of the soul, have vanished at once or tarried behind, and 
tarrying have fallen apart or fallen together according to their 
own affinities, the /iaison des idées working without interference 
of any kind from within. It is clear that what is needed to lift 
the soul out of mere brute sentiency is some improved sort of 
association of ideas which will give it mastery over its sensations, 
enable it to put some of them aside, to summon others into its 
presence, and to muster and manceuvre them at will. This im- 
provement is provided by the wonderful artifice of Language. 
Sensations themselves in their native diffuse state have a slug- 
gish affinity for one another, a perception or reminiscence or 
imagination lying nearly inert in the presence of its most closely 
related associates. But a word holds an immense quantity of 
crude sensation in a condensed and portable form; you can take 
it anywhere and fire long trains of other sensations with it. It 
signifies so much itself and suggests so much more than it sig- 
nifies that you can make it do anything if you only know how. 
Condillac was so pleased with this conception that after the 
manner of young men he rather ran it into the ground, two- 
thirds of his exposition of the origin of human knowledge being 
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devoted to a history of language, all going to show that the 
natural and artificial signs by which we express our states of 
mind, first to one another and finally to ourselves, are the 
supreme development of the principle of association of ideas, 
and the factor to which we owe all our superiority to the speech- 
less and irrational brutes.* It is language which has given us 
Memory (as distinguished from mere Reminiscence), Reflection 
(as distinguished from Attention), Comparison, Judgment, Rea- 
soning; the conclusion of the whole matter being that the 
Human Understanding is the sum total of all our faculties and 
all their operations; its source the abundant fountain of sensa- 
tions; its single principle of unity the association of ideas. 

The success of this striking little essay was so great that 
three years after Condillac assumed the offensive more openly 
in his Traité des Systémes, a detailed criticism of the premier 
principes or innate ideas of the Cartesians. It is of no gregt 
value exeept as accentuating the contrast between the ratioyal 
and empirical proceedures, for Condillac was evidently puzzled 
by the mysticism of Malebranche and the monadology of 
Leibnitz while he makes the capital mistake of supposing that 
the “ideas” of Descartes are abstract universals from which the 
system of particulars is to be reached by deduction; and he is 
totally unaware that the pantheism of Spinoza is a form of the 
Identical Philosophy which would have fitted his discovery 
later on, of the principle of certitude far better than the system 
he finally adopted.t Having delivered this parting blow at 
the Cartesians he returned to the English Sensationalists who 
now had a great surprise in store for him. While Locke was 
busy with the Hssay, Molyneaux sent him the following ques- 
tion: whether a man born blind who had learned to distinguish 
by touch between a cube and a sphere of the same metal and 
bigness could on recovery of his sight tell without touching 
which was the globe and which the cube. To this the “ learned 
and judicious proposer answered : Not,” and Locke agreed with 





* In Problems of Life and Mind it is the “sociological data” which explain 
our superiority to the brutes. 

+ Here is where Mr. Lewes parts from Condillac. The latter as we shall see 
adopted the Newtonian physics which is also the basis of Mr. Spencer’s system. 
Mr. Lewes’s affinities are for the German systems since Hegel which come from 
the Zthica of Spinoza and ultimately from the Plenum of Descartes. 
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him, neither gentleman seeming to be aware that they had 
effected a revolution in philosophy, that their innocent query 
into the modus operandi of vision cut the single thread which 
held the objective world to Sensationalism and gave the push 
which toppled it over into the Idealism of Berkeley and the 
Nihilism of Hume. In the Hssay on the Origin of Knowledge 
Condillac bad strenuously contested this conclusion. Although 
holding the old doctrine of non-intercourse he yet insisted that 
the sensations of the soul contain trustworthy intuitions of the 
external world, “The slightest attention, he says, ought to 
make us know that when we perceive light, colors, solidity, 
these and the like sensations are more than enough to give us 
all the ideas we commonly have of bodies. In effect what one 
of them is not included in these first perceptions? Are not 
the ideas of extension and so on all found there ?”* which of 
of course they are, the only question being whether they have 
any business there and being there what they mean ; a question 
concerning no man so much as Condillac. It was the New 
Theory of Vision undoubtedly which opened his eyes to the 
insufficiency of his analysis and the temerity of his assumption 
by showing him that he had made as uncritical and extravagant 
ause of sensations as any Cartesian of innate ideas; that the 
constituents of feeling into which he had decomposed the Un- 
derstanding are themselves highly complex judgments whose 
affirmations of external realities can be verified, if at all, only by 
farther decomposition into their ultimate elements. So there 
was nothing left for it but to recast his whole system, to dig 
down to the very first beginnings of sensation and to show how 
these are built up into a consciousness of self and a perception 
of the external world. The result was the best known of 
Condillac’s works, the 7razt#é des Sensations, published in 1754, 
as beautiful an essay in psychology as can be found anywhere.t 
He supposes a perfectly organized but inanimate statue which 





* Origine des Connoissances, Pt. I, Sect. 1. 

+The new doctrine of vision, says Hamilton, which Condillac “hazards in his 
earlier work, in his later he tacitly replaces by the old.” (Metaphysics, II, 161). 
Hamilton’s editors have corrected this bluder but they have not added the obvious 
comment that involves an ingenious and elaborate misapprehension of Condillac’s 
whole psychology. Berkeley’s doctrine lay exactly in the line of his speculation, to 
have gone back from it to the old one would have been to reverse his engine ; 
and it is Berkeley’s doctrine which led him to write the Traié#é des Sensations. 
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is gifted with one sense at a time—smell, hearing, taste, vision 
—and then with combinations of these, out of whose operations 
he builds up a perfect interior consciousness, but a conscious- 
ness without the faintest hint or suspicion in it anywhere of 
realities beyond itself. The tremendous revelation of these 
breaks in with the prophetic sense of Touch. Until its appear- 
ance experience is wholly idealistic, sense and self are one and 
the same thing, the passive Ego is what its feelings are. But 
with the first touch there comes obstruction. resistance, reaction 
—the announcement of a something that is not self, the dim 
disclosure through the clouds of subjective feeling of the outer 
world.* The whole consciousness reorganizes itself around 
this sentiment fondamental ; all the other sensations forsake the 
interior self to which they have clung and follow this one of 
touch to fasten themselves upon the new world which bursts 
upon the astounded statue with its wonders of odor, sound, 
motion, heat, light, color; an obtrusive materialism overpower- 
ing the idealism of primitive sensation. 

But Condillac was far too intelligent and conscienticus a 
thinker to suppose that all this ingenuity had taken him to the 
bottom of the matter. He was sure to reflect sooner or later, 
that the sense of touch however adequate to explain the genera- 
tion of our perceptions is not for that a better guarantee of the 
truth of our beliefs. We do not verify the conclusion by 
merely discovering the original ; to trace the multitude of our 
ideas back to their roots in one sentiment fondamental is to con- 
centrate there the whole distributed burden of the proof. My 
perceptions of the outer world through the eye or the ear are 
not direct and intuitive as they seem to be but an unconscious 
inference from my perceptions of it through the fingers; but 
then what is ‘his perception? derivative too? or if underived 
then any the more certainly true for that? We are as much 
in need of a certificate of character as ever; more so for having 
taken all the other senses in flagrante delictu ; this one of touch 
comes into court with a presumption against it. It makes that 
same stupendous assertion of an external world directly per- 
ceived which they have been caught falsely making and we 





* We are tracing the pedigree of Mr. Lewes’s philosophy but here is the pre- 
mier principe of Mr. Spencer's, that “simple impression of resistance” which 
ensures the antitheses and syntheses of the Theory of Evolution. 
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want to know what its claims to exceptional credit are. That 
is, we want a Principle of Certitude; all the more urgently for 
having just read the 7rqité des Sensations. 

Condillac was now a very distinguished man; an eminence 
confirmed within a few years by an appointment to the vacant 
post of instructor to the young Prince of Parma, grandson of 
His Most Catholic Majesty Louis Fifteenth. Perhaps nothing 
could have indicated more distinctly the complete change in 
the temper of Europe since the 17th century; and the result 
was one of the most curious experiments in education since 
Seneca was made tutor to Nero, or Aristotle to Alexander. Its 
interest in philosophy is no less considerable for it foreed upon 
Condillac’s attention the necessity of providing tke principle of 
certitude lacking in the Origine des Connoissances and the Traité 
des Sensations. At the head of a staff of instructors and under 
the very eye of the Papal court he undertook to bring up his 
pupil in all humane and princely virtues by bestowing upon 
him the whole encyclopedia of knowledge. Nothing, he 
observed to the young gentleman with tutorial candor, is worse 
for a prince who is one day to be a ruler of men than undue 
conceit of himself. The best corrective for the foul air of the 
court is the large atmosphere of the universe; to escape the 
adulation of the snobs about you it is needful for you to know 
what you really are yourself, what other men are and have 
been, what nature is.* In this way he set himself to do for his 
pupil what Mr. Spencer and Mr. Lewes are good enough to be 
trying to do for us, who are also inclined to exaggerate our im- 
portance in the universe, that is to give him “a conception of 
the world, of man, and of society wrought out with a system- 
atic harmonizing of principles.” But clearly in order to be able 
to teach all this, even to a small boy who can’t contradict you 
it is quite essential to have not only systematized learning but 
certitude, not only to know but to know that you know; and 
not only to know that you know yourself but to show the 
learner that he knows too; there must be a criterion of truth 
capable of communication from teacher to scholar and clear 
enough to satisfy both. This criterion, says Condillac, which 





*See the introduction to the Cours d’Etude in which Condillac gives a most 
curious account of his method of teaching. 
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we have all been hunting for since two thousand years I have 
the honor to introduce to you, Monseigneur, as the Principle of 
Identity. Whether Monseigneur who had at this time reached 
the anxious age of ten years, was relieved by the discovery 
does not appear, but there can be no doubt that Condillac him- 
self very considerably was, for it enabled him at once to save 
and to complete his philosophy by turning what had been a 
mere psychological hypothesis into cosmological theory. ‘This 
is the proposal of the Art de Raisonner and the Art de Penser, 
the 8d and 4th volumes of the Cours d’Htude. I distinguish, 
he says, three sorts of evidence: the evidence of sentiment (the 
consciousness that I have a certain sensation); the evidence of 
fact (the perception of an external object); and the evidence of 
reason (which is the intuition of identity).* This most suspi- 
cious classification is a broad hint that Condillac is after all likely 
to shirk the fundamental problem of our cognition of the ex- 
ternal world, for to co-ordinate our consciousness of a sensation 
and our perception of an objective reality as two intuitions of 
equal validity is to beg the whole question. On reaching the 
point, however, he explains, although in the most slipshod 
fashion, that the evidence of fact is ranked with the evidence of 
sentiment by virtue of the evidence of reason. Our sensations 
are effects of causes—an identical proposition: some we cause 
ourselves, the rest must have causes outside; these outside 
causes are what we call bodies: anything perceived in a body 
is what we call a fact; and so the evidence of fact is quite as 
good as the evidence of sentiment.+ In this off-hand manner 
he promotes a perception to the rank of an intuition and 
smuggles the whole material universe into consciousness under 
cover of an identical proposition ; all with an air of honest im- 
portation which probably took in not only the innocent Prince 
of Parma but Condillac himself. 


* Art de Raisonner, p. 5. 

+ Here is the whole argument: Vous remarquez que vous éprouvez différentes 
impressions que vous ne produisez pas vous-méme. Ou tout effet suppose une 
cause. Il y a donc quelque chose qui agit sur nous. . . . L'évidence de sentiment 
vous démontre l’existence de ces apparences; et l’evidence de raison vous 
démontre l’existence de quelque chose qui les produit. Car dire qu'il y a des 
apparances, c’est dire qu’il y a des effets; c'est dire qu'il y a des cauges.—L'Art 
de Raisonner, p. 69. 
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Knowledge, then, in its elementary intuitive form is simply 
the consciousness we have of our own sensations. It is 
developed into a rational knowledge of ourselves and of the 
world about us by applying the principle of identity. This 
application is always through the process of analysis. Since 
sensations as they stand in consciousness do not disclose their 
identity of themselves we must take them to pieces and then 
put them together again in our own way ; we must first decom- 
pose and then recompose, and when the differences which pre- 
cede decomposition make way for the unity which follows 
recomposition, when the kaleidoscope of sensations is turned 
into the mosaic of rational knowledge, our work is complete. 
To show the temper of his weapon Condillac begins among the 
abstractions of mathematics which are the highest truths known 
to us of the third class, those known upon the evidence of reason. 
As samples of all mathematical propositions he selects these 
two: the measure of any triangle is the product of its altitude 
by half the base, and : the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two triangles’ No conceptions of the class could be wider apart 
and more unlike than our conception of three angies in a triangle 
ard our conception of two right angles ; but analysing them and 
comparing them with certain intermediates we discover that the 
two are really one; we have demonstrated the proposition by 
identifying the terms.* From the ideal constructions of mathe- 
matics Condillac turns to the concrete reals of consciousness. 
First, in an extremely curious series of identical propositions he 
proves that Reflection, the very highest faculty of the under- 
standing, is only transformed sensation, thus putting his whole 
psychology along with mathematics into the category of things 
known to be certainly true through the infallible intuition of 
identity.t By an equally curious series he then establishes the 
non-identity of the two propositions: the soul is a sentient 
substance; the body an extended substance; thus apparently 
cutting himself off completely from the objective world. But 
tyro as he was the wonderful availability and aptitudes of the 
identical proposition were quite as well known to Condillac as 
& hundred years later to Mr. Lewes, for having dug the abyss 





* L) Art de Raisonner, p. 9. + Ibid., p. 39. 
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with one identical proposition he bridges it over with another 
as we saw a moment ago, and takes possession of the material 
universe on the ground that our sensations are effects of causes ; 
in no wise disturbed by a suspicion that propositions which 
destroy each other cannot be identified. Nor was he at all 
embarrassed by his new possession. Perhaps the last man in 
Europe to have invented a theory of the material universe for 
himself he had nothing to do but cross the channel again and 
appropriate Newton's. It was, to be sure, a prodigious blunder 
for an old Cartesian to make. The Plenum would have exactly 
suited him, as it suits Mr. Lewes, while the Newtonian Physics 
with its indestructible atoms and antagonistic forces turned the 
principle of certitude into palpable nonsense. However, Con- 
dillac went to work gallantly and reproduced the Principia in 
eleven chapters of identical propositions, thus completely dis- 
posing of the universe as an ingenious variation upon the 
sublime theme, The same is the same. “ All of which, he con- 
cludes, you will be convinced of, Monseigneur, if you only 
take notice that we have been mounting from discovery to dis- 
covery by simply passing from one identical proposition to 
another.”"* What would His Highness have said could he 
have lived to see the bewildering universe discovered by Mr. 
Lewes at the end of the same passage ? 

Comment upon Condillac’s system of things can hardly be 
called for to-day. He was using a principle which he believed 
himself to have discovered and whose sufficiency he was quite 
sure of, so that he had none of the beneficial restraints of criti- 
cism and no caution of his own to check him. His absurdities 
therefore were a matter of course and are not very instructive 
for us, who have the benefit of Mr. Lewes’s corrections. They 
serve, however, to bring out clearly one important truth which 
we should have supposed it was the religion of Empiricism 
never to forget, namely: that any subjective criterion of truth 
whatsoever must be ready to submit to the facts of experience, 
inasmuch as the discovery of the facts is the very thing we 
want a criterion for. Thus the principle of identity, if such 4 
criterion exist at all, will carry a man just so far as the inex- 
pugnable differences of phemomena permit him to go, and not 





* L) Art de Raisonner, p. 203. 
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one step farther. To identify our sensations is the most vicious 
and futile realization of abstractions possible if the realities cor- 
responding to the sensations are not themselves identical. Con- 
dillac saw clearly enough the barriers in his way and for the 
most part respected them He distinguished with as much 
precision as anybody between sensations and the substance 
of mind, motions and the substance of matter, and between the 
two substances themselves. But he could not quite suppress 
the hope that the barriers would disappear in a larger know- 
ledge; that behind the obtrusive contrasts of the Universe a 
fundamental identity awaited a more searching application of 
the principle of certitude. We have shown, he says in the 
Art de Penser, how sensations become successively attention, 
memory, comparison, judgment, reflection; how simple ideas 
become complex, sensible, intellectual and others ; all by a series 
of identical propositions which taken together amount simply 
to this, that sensations are sensations. “If in all other sciences 
we could equally follow the generation of ideas and sieze every- 
where the true system of things, we should see one truth give 
birth to ail the others; and we should find the abridged ex 
pression of our entire knowledge in this one proposition: The 
same is the same.”* Nothing therefore obstructs the Identical 
Philosophy but the seeming diversity of nature, and the temp- 
tation to get this diversity out of the way will be exactly pro- 
portioned to the exigencies of the philosopher; if they are very 
great the inclination will be strong upon him to say that if the 
facts won't fit the system—tant pis for the facts. Now, since 
Condillac’s time, when there were plenty of alternatives to choose 
from, the situation has very seriously altered for the worse, and 
Mr. Lewes—if no other thinker of his school—is perfectly aware 
of it. He has seen the empirical systems of Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Spencer falling to pieces from the strains of their own gravita- 
tion ; he knows that the only asylum left for Empiricism is the 
Identical Philosophy. So the irresistible temptation we spoke 
of has come upon him,—to cast out the obstinate facts for the 





* L’Art de Penser, p. 121. Compare this from the Art de Raisonner: Si nous 
pouvions découvrir toutes les vérités possibles et nous en assurer d’une maniere 
evidente, nous ferions une suite de propositions identiques, égales a la suite des 
a et par conséquent nous verrions toutes les vérités se reduire a une seule. 
Pp. 293. 
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sake of harmony among the remainder. Sit pro ratione voluntas. 
If there be anywhere in Nature a thing that will not consent to 
identification with all other things, let it be anathema. There 
are unfortunately some very considerable things that will not 
so consent, and the triumphs of Mr. Lewes’s philosophy are the 
prompt suppression of them. He excommunicates the substance 
of the soul, the substance of matter, and the Almighty along 
with them: the floating phenomena of Feeling and of Motion 
which survive he identifies as subjective and objective aspects 
of one another. To all this the most fitting rejoinder is that 
Mr. Lewes’s exigencies are not ours and that we really must be 
excused for declining to take his voluntas as our ratio. 
















The Eleusinian Mysteries. 


Articte IV.—THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. 


NoTHING has come down to us from classic antiquity more 
full of interest than the Mysteries of Ceres. They were the 
most wide-spread, the most dignified, and continued the longest 
of all the secret orders which have ever existed. Compared 
with the time these Mysteries flourished, Free Masonry, which 
boasts so ancient an origin, is but a child in years. For the 
latter, despite its lofty pretensions, can trace its history with cer- 
tainty but two or three centuries at most; while Eleusinia has 
an undoubted record of more than a thousand years. And if 
we compare the extent to which the power of this Institution 
prevailed, and the number of cultivated men who identified 
themselves with it, no other secret order can claim an approach 
to its importance. For the strong hold which these Mysteries 
so long maintained among those nations which swayed the 
world, and the secrecy which concealed their doctrines, consti- 
tute most powerful factors in the education of humanity. 

It must be admitted that mystery has a strong fascination for 
elevated souls). But when Revelation makes the relations be- 
tween man and his Creator a matter of definite knowledge, there 
is no need of mystic orders. Nay rather, divine truth, which 
is the heritage of all God’s intelligent creatures alike, is opposed 
to secrecy. But the case is different among the heathen. For 
if there was no secret receptacle for doctrines, where they may 
be kept pure by the combined effort of superior minds, they 
would quickly be lost amid the prevailing corruption. The 
mission of Eleusinia was to constitute such a receptacle. For 
thus the truths of Revelation, committed to the chosen people, 
and reflected from them by tradition, were kept alive among 
their Gentile neighbors until the appointed time, when the gos- © 
pel reaffirmed and made them clear to all men. 

The depth to which human nature sinks when left to itself is 
measured, both in its descent and return, by the objects wor- 
shipped. True religion consists in the act of communion be- 
tween the Spirit of God and the spirit of man directly, without 
any intervention of image or symbol. For those who worship 
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Him aright must do this in spirit and in truth. The opposite 
extreme is the worship of devils, under revolting forms and 
with abominable rites of blood and uncleanness, For the con- 
science is active to accuse and alarm among the lowest of man- 
kind as well as the highest ; but it can think of a god no higher 
than its own.moral level, and so creates a divinity of wholly 
depraved attributes. The supreme spiritual power is thus con- 
ceived of as diabolical, possessed of a constant desire to harm; 
and must therefore be propitiated, not so much to obtain favor 
as to avert injury. This we find to be the condition of men in 
all parts of the world when they are farthest removed from the 
knowledge of the true God; and accordingly, devil-worship 


constitutes the lowest depth of human degradation. 


The first grade in the rising scale is pure Nature-worship, 
where all the powers and objects of the material world are per- 
sonified and endowed with life. Here everything is double, the 


one over against the other. 


The material and visible are at first 


worshipped as the god himself, which is properly pantheism. 
But by degrees the personality is separated from its manifesta- 
tion, and then the divinity is thought to reside in the visible 
object while making it the organ of his manifestation. This 
was the condition of Greece during nearly all the heroic age, 
and also the historical period, until, through intercourse with 
Phoenicia and Egypt, the ideas of a purer spiritual religion be- 


gan to permeate and leaven the modes of thought. 


In the very 


earliest conceptions of the heroic age, we discern the remaining 
traces of devil-worship in the shocking vices ascribed to the 
gods; such as theft to Mercury, lasciviousness to Jupiter and 
Venus, and drunkenness to Bacchus. The same is also visible 
in the rites by which the deities were worshipped, as in the 
Bacchanalian orgies, when women became so frenzied that they 
ate raw flesh, and mothers, like Agave, tore their children to 
pieces. But this period belongs to a condition of human nature 
too low to leave much account of itself, and when records began 
to mirror the life of the Hellenes, this kind of worship had 
nearly passed away; while in its place a more refined and ra 


tional spirit prevailed. 


The foregoing introductory observations are intended to ex- 


plain the conditions under which the Eleusinian Mysteries arose, 
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and to show the place which sach institutions hold in the moral 
culture of the human race. Our subject now leads us to the 
origin of these mysteries. 

There are two origins claimed for Eleusinia; one, that it grew 
out of pure Nature worship in Greece; the other, that it was 
an institution brought from Egypt. The first, doubtless, indi- 
cates the true beginning; the second not so much the origin, as 
a sudden and great development of the Mysteries, by incorpo- 
rating advanced ideas and new rites brought from the latter 
country. The first named origin exemplifies in a remarkable 
way the tendency to personify and allegorize, which forms so 
large a part of the process by which the classic mythology was 
created. Proserpine the young daughter of Ceres is emblemat- 
ical of flowers, just as her mother is the goddess of the ripe 
fruits of the field.* The daughter is gathering flowers with 
her companions, herself a beauteous blossom, when Pluto, the 
god of the lower world, suddenly appears and bears off the 
blooming girl to be his wife. Ceres, discovering the loss of 
her daughter, and receiving no aid from the powers of heaven 
to discover and bring her back, is disconsolate, and curses the 
earth with barrenness. Men are reduced to starvation: for the - 
furrow will yield no increase. In vain is the seed cast into the 
earth, for, however carefully the soil is prepared, nothing will 
germinate. The races of men are ready to perish, and even 
the gods fail to receive their accustomed sacrifices. Something 
must be done to appease Ceres that she may remove the ban 
and give her blessing to the labors of the husbandman. After 
long efforts on the part of the gods, she is persuaded on condi- 
tion that Proserpine be restored to her. This is complied with 
in part, and the daughter allowed to revisit the earth for two- 
thirds of the year. As she returns the seed germinates, the 
flowers bloom, the fruit ripens. But she can remain only part 
of the year; the remainder must be spent beneath the earth 
when the flowers hide themselves in the sleep of winter. Each 
part of this story is significant. Pluto, who represents the 
lower world, the abode of fire, snatches away the flower from 
the field. By this we understand that a sudden Simoon, or 
hot wind, which is not unfrequent in the extreme south of 


ss 


* Hymn in Cererem, 1-40, 66. 
VOL. XXXV. 81 
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Europe, blasts the vegetation. The stalk withers and no fruit 
follows. ‘The drought continues and the ground will not 
sprout the seed which is sown anew. The prayer of man in 
extremity, and the cries of the beast ready to perish, are heard. 
After the drought, Jupiter, the Cloud Collector, sends his mes- 
senger Iris, the goddess of the rainbow, to Ceres. With Iris 
the showers descend ; for Ceres is propitiated, and the earth 
smiles in plenty again. In return for this joyous release from 
famine Ceres is to be honored in such a way that she will 
never again withdraw her favor, nor famine waste the earth. 
She is to be worshipped by sacred rites which shall forever 
keep in remembrance the loss and recovery of her daughter, as 
well as the kindness with which she, as an angel unawares, was 
entertained while an alien from Olympus, and hiding among 
men. Such is the interpretation of the origin of Eleusinia 
growing out of Nature worship. The establishment of these 
mysteries, briefly stated according to this view, is as follows.* 
Proserpine is gathering flowers in a meadow of Argolis, near 
the river Erasinus, when Pluto appears with his chariot and 
black steeds and bears her away. Ceres discovers her loss, 
abandons Crete her usual abode, and goes in every direction on 
a fruitless search. After long wandering she stops near 
Eleusis, and is most hospitably entertained in the family of 
Keleus. Here she remains in disguise during the famine 
caused by her wrath on account of her daughter. When at 
last her true character is discovered and she is propitiated, she 
unfolds to Keleus the sacred mysteries which are to be cele- 
brated perpetually in her honor. These were first imparted to 
Keleus and his daughters, because they had taken pity on her 
when she wasa wanderer. Several other persons are mentioned 
as subsequently receiving directions from her touching the 
manner and substance of her rites.) Muszeus, and at least six 
persons named Eumolpus, are stated to have aided in their 
establishment. But these names are allegorical, and refer to 
the singing and musie with which these persons adorned the 
rites. Besides these,t Diocles and Triptolemus share in the 
honor of their origin. But the great number of founders is to 
be accounted for by the fact, that each considerable family of 








+ Hymn in Cererem, 473-8. 





* Pausanias, II, 36, 7. 
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Eleusis, and in fact of all Attica, desired to identify itself with 
the founding of this the most honored institution of the ancient 
Gentile world. The different statements of the several authors 
who treat of their establishment, would be a mass of inextri- 
cable confusion on any other theory. But when we remember 
that the date of their origin—which, according to an inscription 
on one of the Oxford niarbles, was 1399 B. C. ;* while Eratos- 
thenes would put it circa 1883; and Callimachus 1327 (in 
both the former dates, taking Erechtheus as the reigning king 
at their inception)—long antedates written records among the 
Greeks. Besides, as much that has been written is retrospec- 
tive, and made to explain a tradition, but is not the warrant 
itself for the tradition, we easily see how this diversity of 
statement could arise. For every king who directed, or priest 
who officiated when any important change was made in the 
ceremonies, would be held by his descendants to be the founder. 
Besides those already named, Erechtheus himself has been 
invested with this honor. This brings us to consider the 
current historical narrative of their origin; not as they were 
known in mythological story, but in their actual character.t 
The statement is that Erechtheus derived these mysteries from 
Egypt, on the occasion of a large importation of corn to relieve 
a famine in Attica. This is in truth the second stage in the 
growth of these mysteries, which was effected by incorporating 
the recondite wisdom of the Egyptian priests with the institu- 
tion already existing, by which greater completeness was given 
to the doctrines, as well as regularity to the rites. 

Egypt has always been noted for its exuberant fertility ;t 
and for this reason was often resorted to by the neighboring 
nations in time of scarcity. Famines, similar to that recorded 
in the Bible, are not unknown in the Levant, as is witnessed 
by profane history. Many parts of Greece, and especially 
Attica, are so barren that they have never produced enough 
grain in ordinary years to supply the inhabitants; and hence a 
dearth would be felt there especially. The importation of corn 
was doubtless the first incentive to intercourse with Egypt; 
and a famine would make Greece dependent in the same way 





*Marmor. Ox. Ed. Chand., IT, 2i. + Diod. Sic., i, 29. 
¢ Ewald Hist. Is., I, 408, $ II, 3. § Abdollatif, II, 2; also, El Macrisi. 
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that Phoenicia was in the time of the patriarchs. Thus the 
story that Erechtheus when he imported corn also introduced 
the mysteries from Egypt, arises plausibly. For the more per- 
fect form and fuller doctrines which Eleusinia received at this 
time, would easily pass for the first establishment among those 
who had no records but tradition.* Nevertheless the story 
which attributes them to Cevres herself, in the manner before 
explained, was wide spread ; and has every indication of proba- 
bility, beeause of its exact correspondence with Nature worship. 
And if any credence is to be placed in the ancient myths, there 
is undoubted evidence that the mysteries antedate the reign of 
Erechtheus. But, as is well known, intellectual culture of an 
advanced type existed in Egypt when the Greeks were yet in 
a state of semi-barbarism. However, an inquiring people as 
they were, would naturally be excited by the superior civiliza- 
tion they found in that country, and be ready to borrow from 
its advanced knowledge. Indeed Egypt continued until after 
the time of Herodotus to be the finishing school for scholars 
from Greece; who resorted thither to acquire the wisdom for 
which the priests were so famous. It was also a leading princi- 
ple with these priests to keep their doctrines most sedulously 
from the common people. No where else, not even in India, 
that land of castes, was there a sharper discrimination between 
the learned and the ignorant. The common people in Egypt 
were degraded to the lowest level of bondmen. They had 
absolutely no part in the esoteric doctrines which the priest- 
hood held. It was from the Egyptians, doubtless, that the 
Greeks borrowed the distinction of Exoteric and Esoteric doc- 
trines. For such diversity was contrary to the spirit of equal- 
ity which seems to have been natural among the freemen of 
Greece. The culture of this people was advanced in many 
respects by intercourse with Egypt; but the various authorities 
who point to the land of the Nile as the source whence Eleu- 
sinia originated err because they mistake a great improvement 
for the origin. 

Neither is Egypt admitted by many to have been the primal 
seat of these mysteries. India comes in for its share in this, as 
is the case respecting almost all of the germs of civilization 





* Tsocrates, Panage I, 29. 
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among the sons of Japhet. Yet there is no more propriety in 
saying that India is the original seat of culture than that Egypt 
should have the honor. Nay, more: Modern research does not 
justify the claim to greater antiquity or higher progress in the 
former than is found in the other countries which were peopled 
by the same Aryan stock. It has been too much the fashion 
to refer everything back to India, and ignore the fact that 
neither its literature nor remains of art show greater excellence 
than those of several contemporary nations. ‘The time has been 
when the Sanscrit was thought to contain almost all the germs 
of elegant literature. When this language and the antiquities 
of the Indian Peninsula were a new and unexplored region, 
as in the days of Sir William Jones and Warren Hastings, these 
ideas were natural enough. For the little that was then known, 
revealing much splendor and greatness, led to the view that 
there lay, in what was still unexplored, the roots of almost all 
modern culture. But the facts are better understood now ; and 
the truth begins to be apparent, that contemporary migrations 
from one common Aryan stock carried the same ideas, and simi- 
lar forms of speech to the East and the West; and that kin- 
dred institutions sprang up among the descendants in all their 
new homes. Accordingly, while there are undoubted similar- 
ities between the Phallic worship in India and the deification 
of Nature in her generative powers as a part of the Kleu- 
sinian mysteries, there is no good reason to think that the one 
borrowed from the other. For this Nature worship is, in fact, 
the first stage in advancing civilization among the heathen 
wherever it is found. Much stress has been laid upon the 
words xoy& Oumaé, which were said to bea part of the form- 
ula used in the initiation of the mysteries. It is generally 
admitted that these words are of foreign origin. The Abbé 
Barthelemy,* and Le Clerec+ thought them Phoenician. Wil- 
ford, in the Asiatic Researches, says these words are Sanscrit ; 
and his view was much strengthened by the declaration of Mr. 
Onsely, the English Ambassador to Persia, that the Brahmins 
use the formula at present in their addresses to the gods. This, 
however, is by no means decisive. Admitting that these words 
are employed by the Brahmins, they may have been borrowed 
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from the Greeks after the Expedition of Alexander the Great. 
It is quite probable, nay rather certain, that the influence of 
Grecian culture was felt wherever the conqueror went ; and we 
should bear this fact in mind when estimating the relations be- 
tween the two countries in question. Neither the conclusions of 
Ouvaroff, in his very learned work, Hssai sur les Myst. d’ Hleusis, 
which are derived from the fact that the Puranas affirm that 
Egypt was under the especial guardianship of Vischnu ; nor 
the statements of Eusebius,* which represent the color of 
the Demiurgus Kneph of the same hue which Sir William 
Jonest finds to be consecrated to Vischnu, prove anything defi- 
nite as to the connection between these two countries. Such 
coincidences between the institutions of different lands are ac- 
cidental, and furnixh no reliable data for argument. They are 
adverted to solely to explode the idea that Egypt necessarily 
borrowed any of her institutions from India, and that Greece 
derived them through such transmission. But, that there was 
a close coraection between Greece and Egypt, and that the 
priests of the latter country were resorted to in order to obtain 
wisdom, is a matter of constant reference among classic authors. 

The ceremonies of initiation before Ceres became one of 
the patron gods of Attica all took place at Eleusis, and were 
much simpler than after this event. We infer from the scat- 
tered traditions that all the rites at first svmbolized the grief 
of Ceres; her wanderings in search of her lost daughter; and 
her sojourn in the house of Keleus, where she was nurse for 
Damophoon, and was kindly treated by the family. But 
beyond the fact that a drink made of barley meal and water 
was tasted, that a search for a lost person was acted, and 
that the grief of Ceres was dispelled by the coarse jests of the 
servant maid Iambe, little can be known. However, after 
Athens became the great protectress of Eleusinia, the ceremo- 
nies became very formal and august in character. They began 
first with the Lesser Mysteries, which took place at Agra, near 
the river Illissus. They were celebrated in the month Anthes- 
terion (February), and were simple, consisting chiefly in bodily 
purifications. They had but little signification except as a 
preparation for the Greater Mysteries, which occupied nine 
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days of every year in the month Boedromion (August), viz: from 
the 15th to the 23d. But no one could be initiated into these 
unless a year, at least, had elapsed since his admission to the 
former.* The whole ceremony was under the direction of the 
Archon Basileus. Duriug their continuance all civil business 
was suspended. No prosecutions could be begun, and no ar- 
rests made. At first none but Greeks could be initiated. This 
regulation, however, was evaded in the case of distinguished 
foreigners by their adoption into native families. In process of 
time this ban of nationality was removed, and foreigners were 
admitted on an equal footing with natives. All ostentatious 
displays of wealth or distinctions were prohibited under the 
severest penalties. The people assembled at Athens, and 
marched in procession along the sacred way to Eleusis, about 
eighteen miles distant. This march began at the Ceramicus, 
and was conducted with joyous songs and shouts of laughter, 
and with dancing. As many as 30,000 persons joined in 
this procession, and these were all accommodated in the magni- 
ficent temple at Eleusis.¢ Without particularizing all the rites, 
which differed “r each day, it will be sufficient to give an out 

line. The priest began by a most solemn warning for all who 
were profane, impure, or guilty of any known sin, to stand aloof. 
Both Aristophanes and Virgil give the substance of these 
proclamations.t The candidate was interrogated most strictly 
as to his moral character; and if anything detrimental was 
elicited, he was summarily rejected. Moreover, if he himself 
was conscious of any secret crime, he was bid to depart and not 
profane the mysteries by forcing himself where he had no part, 
and where he would incur additional guilt if he intruded. 
Nor were these conditions merely pretenses. For when Nero 
visited Greece he endeavored to receive initiation, but was re- 
fused ;§ though at that time the despot of the Roman world, who 
held the destinies of his subjects at will. Had there not been 
a controlling reverence for the order, and a consciousness of its 
sanctity, either fawning sycophancy, such as was displayed in 
the Catholic Church in the days of the Borgias, or dread of the 
tyrant’s vengeance would have insured his reception. But 
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there was too much honor and virtue among the members of 
Eleusinia to allow such a miscreant to profane their body. 
Neither did Nero dare to wreak his vengeance on them because 
of the sacred character which these mysteries universally held 
among men. It is true that Demetrius, against the strong 
protest of the Chief Priest, forced an initiation when Greece 
was prostrate ;* but this was entirely exceptional, as is shown 
by Plutarch, and caused great scandal. The case of the 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus ¢ is apposite to prove the discrim- 
inating character of the terms of admission. For when ac- 
cused of murdering Avi Cassius, he appealed to his initiation as 
proof positive that he was innocent, and his appeal was accep- 
ted as conclusive that he was guiltless of the crime alleged. 
After the solemn interrogation, the candidates, crowned with 
myrtle, were conducted into the shrine of the temple, where 
they washed their hands iv holy water, being admonished, at 
the same time, that they must have internal purity, else the ex- 
ternal rite would avail nothing. A pregnant sowt was next 
sacrificed to Ceres because this animal was destructive, whether 
wild or domesticated, to the growing crops. This act was es- 
pecially significant in an age when the ravages of the wild boar 
were so terrible as to give occasion for the legend of Atalanta in 
Calydon—a story of the Heroic age second only to that of Troy. 
The initiated were now clothed in the skins of animals which 
had been sacrificed to Jupiter; and these garments were pre- 
served carefully ever afterward, and were deemed efficacious in 
warding off diseases. The secrets of the mysteries were read 
to the initiated out of a manual consisting of two tablets of 
stone united together. The priests bore torches, for this part 
of the initiation took place at night, and amidst the most 
dreadful sounds and apparitions. Bright flashes of lightning 
were succeeded by the thickest gloom. Horrid shapes darted 
at the neophyte, and as he was led by the attendant priests, the 
ground seemed to sink beneath his feet. So awful were the 
sights and sounds that they were often expressed under the 
name of a descent into hell, and form the substance of that sub- 
lime description in Virgil's 6th Ain.§ After he had been sufli- 
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ciently impressed by these phenomena, the scene suddenly 
changed. The conductor opened a vestibule, when all obscu- 
rity and horror were at an end. Up to this time the neophytes 
were called Mystai, because they saw everything obscurely. 
But henceforth they are called Autopsai, eye witnesses, since 
all was seen by them distinctly. These rites were emblematical 
of the search after wisdom. The soul is beset with doubts and 
perplexities until real knowledge is obtained, when the uncer- 
tainty of ignorance and sin give way to the clear light of truth. 
In the language of Stobeeus:* “ The first stage is nothing but 
errors and uncertainties; laborious wanderings; a rough and 
dreadful march through night and darkness. But now, when 
arrived at the verge of death,+ which is prefigured by Initiation, 
everything wears a dreadful aspect; it is all trembling, horror, 
and affright. But this once passed, a marvellous and divine 
light discloses itself, revealing shining plains and flowery 
meadows on all sides. Here the initiated are entertained with 
hymns and dances, with the sublime doctrines of sacred knowl- 
edge, and with revered and holy visions.” 

On the second day of the ceremonies the whole company 
marched from Eleusis to the sea, for lustrations and bathing. 
The continuance of these ceremonies, and the return to Eleusis, 
must have occupied more than one day; and, therefore, the 
third of the nine, the only one about which there is doubt, is 
accounted for. The fourth day was devoted to a solemn pro- 
cession in which the Kolathus, or Basket of Ceres, containing 
fruits and grain, was carried in a cart, and followed by a promis- 
cuous crowd who shouted, Hail Ceres! The fifth day was that 
of the Zorches ; because, on the night following, the multitude 
ran about with torches, symbolizing Ceres who carried one 
lighted at Aitna in her search for her daughter. The sixth 
day was called Jachus, in honor of him who aided Ceres in her 
search. His statue was crowned with ivy, and carried in the 
procession. The seventh day was dedicated to games, in which 
the victors were rewarded with prizes of barley. The eighth 
day was, in substance, a renewal of the first; so that those 
persons who had failed to arrive at Eleusis at the proper time, 
yet through no fault of their own, could still be initiated. On 
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the ninth day libations were made; and so ended the cermo- 
nies at Eleusis. Those who failed to secure initiation were 
held in the utmost contempt, and those who gained admittance 
without going through the prescribed ceremonies were put to 
death. Nor was temporal death considered sufficient, for those 
who intruded were believed to be punished in the infernal 
regions. After the ceremonies were over the grand procession 
returned to Athens; and when they reached the bridge over 
the Cephissus, the most boundless hilarity was indulged in by 
all. It was a day of innocent mirth, when pungent, though 
good natured, sarcasms were unsparingly uttered. Hence to 
“speak on the Bridge” passed into a proverb, and gave occa- 
sion to tilts of wit and humor scarcely second to the Comic 
Drama. 

The most binding secrecy was imposed on the initiated. The 
etymology of Mystery, from yva, “ to close the mouth,” has a 
deep significance. The virtue of silence, and the power to 
keep secrets were conspicuous in the Greek idea of morality. 
The strong man was the one who could preserve silence ; the 
wise man who knew when, as well as how, to speak. Though, 
without doubt, the Greeks were the best talkers that ever lived, 
this was greatly owing to the fact that they were also the best 
listeners. To keep a religious silence in times, and concerning 
things sacred, was especially noteworthy in their culture. 
Certainly no secrets have ever been so well kept as those of 
Eleusinia. Other mystic orders have invariably been be- 
trayed. The fate of Masonry is fresh in memory; and the 
attempted punishment of the traitor shows conclusively that he 
betrayed what was vital to the order. Any person suspected 
of having divulged the mysteries was held in great abhorrence, 
and the severest punishment known to the Athenian code was 
denounced against the offender. Nor was the denunciation an 
idle threat, as is shown in several cases where there was only 
the charge of imitating the rites and ceremonies, but not of 
betraying the secret doctrines. Diagoras,* the Melian, was ac- 
cused of divulging the secret rites, and for this the Athen- 
ians proscribed him, and set a price upon his head: though 
there is no evidence that he betrayed anything by which the 
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outside world was any wiser than before concerning the secret 
doctrines of the order. The case of the poet A’schylus* shows 
the extreme jealousy with which the least appearance of un- 
faithfulness was watched. It was thought that he had given 
some intimations of the secret doctrines in his stage representa- 
tions, and this so exasperated the people that they rushed upon 
him with full intent to tear him to pieces; and would have done 
so had he not escaped their fury by flying to the altar of Bac- 
chus. Here he claimed protection until he could be tried by 
the Areopagus, where he was acquitted. 

Perhaps the most abiding popular excitement ever wit- 
nessed at Athens arose from the fact that Alcibiades carrica- 
tured the mystic ceremonies at a private house.t The mutila- 
tion of the Herme caused a wilder uproar for a few days; but 
this was not so permanent. The feeling against him for this 
profanation of the mysteries was so strong that, although he 
was the idol of the people, and, at that particular time, was 
entrusted with a most important military command in the ex- 
pedition against Sicily, he was arraigned and the whole expe- 
dition delayed after it was ready to sail. By various pretexts 
the proceedings were staved off and the armament departed ; 
but he was prosecuted during his absence, was summoned 
home, and, in default of his return, was outlawed. His prop- 
erty was confiscated ; and he declared accursed of the gods. 
Yet in the very circumstantial impeachment preserved by 
Plutarch,t there is no specification of making public the secret 
doctrines ; only the charge of mimicking several of the rites. 
Nothing could better illustrate the sleepless vigilance with 
which these mysteries were guarded, and the severityswith 
which any publication of them was punished. This vigilance 
was necessary indeed to the existence of the order, and can 
alone account for the fact that so much concerning it remains 
unexplained ; or, if explained, must be by careful comparison 
of inferences drawn from indirect sources. It has been asserted, 
indeed, that the Cretans made a law that these mysteries should 
be public. But, as these people had the universal reputation 
of being liars, little confidence can be placed in their assertion 
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on this matter; and since there are no facts in history to sub- 
stantiate this statement, it must be rejected. 


THE DOCTRINES TAUGHT. 

This is the most important point of view in which the Eleusin- 
ian Mysteries can be considered, and gives them their chief in- 
terest to us. The fact that they are acknowledged, by both con- 
temporaneous and succeeding writers, as the depositories of the 
most important religious ideas, cause them to be of prime sig- 
nificance as an element in the world’s culture. While they par- 
took of the tendency of the times, and were divided into 
Esoteric and Exoteric, yet a!l the doctrines of the Lesser mys- 
teries were public in comparison with those of the Greater. 
We can have no doubt that the general tendency of the order 
in all its parts, was to develop and maintain culture and virtue. 
For we have the testimony of competent judges who were 
themselves initiated. These invariably teach us that all those 
who shared in these mysteries became the particular favorites 
of the gods. They were deemed the only happy men in this 
life, and who alone acted their parts with wisdom and virtue. 
In the words of Aristophanes:* “On us only is the light of the 
sun benignant ; on us who are initiated, and perform toward 
citizens and strangers the acts of piety and justice.” Platot 
holds the doctrine that after death only the souls of the initiated 
wing their flight to the mansions of bliss; while the uninitiated 
stick fast in mire and filth, where they remain in darkness. Of 
course it would be the tendency of any association, whether 
public or private, to hold forth the idea that its members by 
their admission became possessed of peculiar benefits. For if 
no such claim were made there would be no inducement to 
seek membership. But, in order for a society to continue in 
successful operation, and be patronized by great numbers of 
the purest and wisest of men during a long succession of ages, 
there must be a substantial basis on which it rests. Accord- 
ingly, when we hear such men as Plato, Aristides, and Cicero 
speaking of this institution with unqualified praise, we must 
conclude that it contained matters of the highest importance in 
the heathen world. 
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The most obvious doctrine taught was the Immortality of the 
Soul, and the consequent belief in future rewards and punish- 
ments. That this was actually taught in the mysteries is ac- 
knowledged by both friends and foes. Origen and Celsus, two 
of the most learned and influential of their parties, agree in 
this. Origen,* when contending for the superiority of Christi- 
anity, bids Celsus compare it with any form of heathenism, with 
the opinions of any sect in Philosophy, and all the Mysteries. 
Celsus, in reply, asserts that Christianity offers no doctrines 
superior in their morality to those taught in Eleusinia, or stricter 
in their sanctions. For, says he:+ “After all, just as you believe 
eternal punishments, so do the ministers of the sacred rites, and 
those who initiate and preside in the mysteries.” 

Purification and amendment of life are naturally connected 
with the doctrines of immortality and future retributions. And 
hence it was held to be the purpose and end of initiation to re- 
store the soul to its original estate of perfection, whence it had 
fallen by transgression. Epictetus affirms that all the ceremo- 
nies tend to the perfecting of the initiated. For he says that: ¢ 
“The mysteries become useful, and we seize their true spirit, 
when we apprehend that everything therein contained was insti- 
tuted by the ancients for the instruction and amendment of 
life.” As to the particular virtues inculcated, they too, partook 
largely of the tendencies of the times. Much stress was laid on 
self-denial and bodily purity. Especially during the period of 
initiation were these enjoined in the strictest manner. But that 
their moral teachings did not consist solely in purification and 
abstinence, is clear also from what Porphyry says:§ “For the 
initiated are commanded to honor their parents, to offer up fruits 
to the gods, and to abstain from cruelty to animals.” The gen- 
eral duties of men in civil society, as well as their obligations 
to the Supreme Being, were a part of their more open or Exot- 
eric doctrines ; so that their whole object was to make men bet- 
ter in this life, and more fitted for the next. Neither is there 
any doubt that, during many centuries, while the mysteries re- 
tained their purity, they did much to oppose the growing immo- 
rality among the people. For Cicero asserts,| that the mysteries 
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are the means by which we are drawn from an irrational and 
savage life; by which we are tamed, as it were, broken into 
humanity. Hence he contends that they are called Jnitia, be- 
cause they are the beginnings of a life of virtue and reason, 
from which we receive not only the benefits of a more comfort- 
able and elegant subsistence here, but also are taught to press 
on in the hope of a better life hereafter. Isocrates, also, is not 
behind the great Roman in advocating their excellence.* He 
says: “The mysteries teach the initiated to entertain the most 
agreeable expectations concerning death and eternity.” Nor is 
Socrates,t though not initiated, lacking in advocating their im- 
portance ; and his evidence is the more impartial, because it 
comes from one who had not the peculiar bias in their favor 
which naturally arose from membership. 

But while we may decide positively as to what were the Ex- 
oteric teachings, when we come to the secrets proper we cannot 
be so certain. Hence the investigation of what was taught in 
the Greater Mysteries must be guided by a careful scrutiny 
of the few hints which are left, apparently unconsciously, by 
ancient writers. There was something marvellously awe-inspir- 
ing in the secrecy imposed on those who had a view into the 
penetralia of Eleusinia, else, at some time, their secrets would 
have been betrayed. And, on the other hand, we may be cer- 
tain that they contained something extraordinary, else they had 
not been so sedulously guarded. The result of a cautious and 
searching examination of all that is left us on this matter, brings 
us to the conclusion that the great secret was the rejection of Poly- 
theism, and the acceptance of the Divine Unity. The plea for 
guarding the secrets so vigilantly, not only from the common 
gaze, but also from those initiated into the Lesser mysteries, 
was, that there were some doctrines which would be hurtful for 
the ignorant to know. Their minds were not ready for the re- 
ception of difficult truths, and by the revelation of such, the 
people, in their ignorance, would be made sceptical. For, if a 
belief in Polytheism be destroyed, this would take away their 
only religion ; while their prejudice, being always on a par with 
their ignorance, would render it impossible for them to receive 
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the doctrines of deep meaning. It was believed by ancient 
philosophers among the heathen, just as among the Jewish doc- 
tors at the time of Christ’s coming, and also by the leaders of the 
mediseval and modern Catholic Church, that there are not 
only many truths which it is inconvenient for the people to 
know, but also many things false which they should believe. 
Hence, among the heathen, the former were shut up in the mys- 
teries. It is a fact which cannot be denied, that the more intel- 
ligent considered the popular religion absurd, and secretly pro- 
fessed to have a more rational system of belief. Where then 
can we look for a repository of their views save in the mysteries ? 
Those persons who despised Polytheism were the intelligent 
and influential; those who would most likely be acquainted 
with all the Esoteric doctrines of the mysteries. While the fact, 
that the most intelligent were initiated, would justify us in the 
theory that they obtained them from that source, yet we are not 
compelled to rest on conjecture alone. For it has been shown * 
that the Egyptian mystagogues in their most recondite doctrines 
taught the Unity of the Godhead. Now the correspondence 
between the Egyptian rites of Isis and Osiris+ with those of 
Ceres and Bacchus in Greece, are so exact that we would be 
forced to believe them to be connected together, even though we 
had no evidence that Erechtheus derived the mysteries of Eleu- 
sinia, in part, when he imported corn to succor the famine. In- 
deed every evidence points to the fact, that in form and sub- 
stance, the mysteries in both countries were nearly identical, 
and hence we may infer that the Divine Unity was one of the 
secrets in each. Moreover, Plutarch says, in his tract concern- 
ing the failure of oracles :¢ ‘“‘As to the mysteries, in whose rep- 
resentations the true and false character of the gods is clearly 
set forth, a sacred silence is observed, as Herodotus says.” Chry- 
sippus, also asserts :§ ‘The Mysteries are justly called reAeraz; 
for they are the final rites, those which take place when men’s 
minds are properly prepared for their reception And, further, 
that it was considered a great privilege to have right notions of 
the gods, and to retain them when received.” This is strong 
evidence that there were doctrines touching the Divine charac- 
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ter taught in the mysteries very different from those held by 
the common people, and of far greater importance. We find fre- 
quent evidences among the classic writers,* that the gods gen- 
erally worshipped were thought by the wisest men to be only 
dead men deified. Still further: They refer each other to their 
initiation into the mysteries to explain their doctrine, that 
Heaven was peopled with gods who were once men. Nor do 
they assert this merely with reference to the lesser divinities, 
who were ordinarily held to be men deified; but also to the 
Dii Majorum Gentium. It is the opinion of Warburton,t that 
the fragment of Sanchoniathon preserved by Eusebius, was the 
hymn sung to those who had been fully initiated. In this, the 
Hierophant says:{ “Go on in the right way, and see the sole 
Governor of the world. He is one, and of himself alone ; and to 
this source all things owe their being. He operates through all, 
was never seen by mortal eye; but does himself see everything.” 

Another strong inference is derived from the letter of Alex- 
ander the Great to his mother, where it is shown that the chief 
Hierophant of the Egvptian mysteries, through fear of the con- 
queror, revealed some, or all of the secrets. Here we are told: § 
“Not only such as Picus and Faunus, Aéneas, Hercules, 
Aisculapius, Bacchus, the son of Semele, Castor and Pollux, 
and those others of the same dignity, were esteemed by men 
to be gods; but even those deities of a higher class, the Di 
Majorum Gentium, those whom Cicero, without naming, seems 
to carp at in his Tusculans; such as Jupiter, Juno, Saturn, 
Neptune, Vulcan, Vesta, and many others were, in truth, only 
mortals.” This is evidence of the highest importance ; and, as 
it agrees with what Cicero says, shows conclusively that in 
both the Egyptian and Eleusinian mysteries Polytheism was 
discarded. Whether there were other doctrines, besides the 
divine unity, taught in the Esoteric wisdom, there is no clear 
evidence. Ouvaroff thinks there were; but he adduces no 
proof sufficient to establish his view. But this doctrine is of 
sufficient importance by itself to justify the interest attached 
to the greater mysteries; and satisfactorily explains the atti- 
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tude of the most intellectual and virtuous toward the admitted 
absurdities of the popular mythology. 


THEIR DEGENERACY AND FINAL DOWNFALL. 


From the nature of the Mysteries as a secret institution, they 
contained elements which could easily be turned to abuse, 
The time for initiation and for the grandest parts of the cele- 
bration was in the night. An immense rabble was drawn by 
curiosity to see whatever was public. Cheats, thieves, and 
prostitutes, were attracted, thinking this a favorable opportu- 
nity to ply their callings. The later great councils of the Cath- 
olic Church brought together similar camp followers, so that, 
as in the case at Trent, the cities where these met, literally 
swarmed with them. When the concourse at the Eleusinian 
festival grew very large, as they were in the time of the Athe- 
nian supremacy, excesses of the most flagrant character did 
undoubtedly follow. These things became notorious as is 
shown by the fact that the comedians* frequently laid the 
scene of their plays at the celebration of the mysteries, and made 
the rape of a young woman the subject of their representa- 
tions. Bacchus was associated with Ceres in the rites; and the 
nature of this divinity would naturally lead their devotees to 
engage in such irregularities as were supposed to be pleasing to 
their patrons. The xteés and gaddos, which were carried in 
the processions as emblems of regeneration, and through the 
new birth, of purity in life, with most persons lost their moral 
significance, and were turned to incitements of lasciviousness.+ 
Undoubtedly such a result has always followed the introduc- 
tion of these emblems in religious rites, as may be shown from 
the Phallic worship in India and China, and in the Astarte 
pillars of the Syrian groves. A like result is shown whenever 
images or emblems are employed to aid worship. They may 
be innocent, nay even, incentives to worship, by enlisting the 
senses to help pure spiritual acts ; but ere long the image sup- 
plants the abstract idea, and idolatry succeeds true devotion. 

The extension of the mysteries so as to admit great multi- 
tudes made the terms of admission more easy, and introduced 
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laxities in government and morals. Priests set up for them- 
selves, and established imitations in new situations, which, 
from their remoteness,* had little or no connection with the 
parent order. New divinities were worshipped in their solem- 
nities, without the consent of the chief Hierophant. From 
these and similar causes combined, these mysteries, instead of 
remaining the guardians of truth and conservators of morality,+ 
became rather the depositories of falsehood and corruption. 
But such was their hold upon public opinion that they sur- 
vived long after they had become an acknowledged injury to 
public virtue. When the Emperor Hadrian had a mind to 
abolish all the mysteries, he was induced to make a special ex- 
ception in the case of the Eleusinian ;t since the people held 
them in such estimation, that it was thought life would be com- 
fortless without them. Hence, it being feared that their aboli- 
tion would be attended with a popular outbreak, the Emperor 
was induced to spare them.§ Even Xerxes, who most cordially 
hated everything pertaining to Greece, had respect to the tem- 
ple at Eleusis when devastating all around it. At the time of 
the introduction of Christianity the Mysteries endeavored to 
make a stand against it by combining with the different philo- 
sophical sects ; but the foundations of all alike being decayed, 
they fell together before that ‘Stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands,” which levels all that opposes its course. After 
a struggling existence prolonged until the year A. D. 385, they 
were included in the general proscription of Theodosius the 
Great, and the magnificent temple of Eleusis was destroyed by 
Alaric in the year 396. 

The question: Whence did the Greeks derive their ideas of 
religion? naturally forces itself upon our attention. For the 
wisest among them had too much truth to derive it from mere 
natural religion; while, at the same time, their ideas were not 
distinct enough to show a direct revelation. The correspond- 
ence between their mythology and the Jewish Scriptures in 
many points is so clear that no candid mind can doubt their 
derivation indirectly from the Mosaic revelation and Hebrew 
traditions. A few of these correspondences ouly can now be 
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noticed. The two tables of stone from which the great secrets 
were read at the initiation of the mysteries, direct our thoughts 
at once to the revelation on Sinai, and compel us to believe 
that they were imitations of the two tables of the Law. The 
material from which these tables were made, their inseparable 
connection, their number, and their use to perpetuate the most 
holy mysteries of religion, could not be an accidental conform- 
ity to the tables of Moses. Hercules of Greece was certainly 
copied after Samson of Israel. They both begin their public 
life by slaying a lion; they spend their time in deeds of valor 
for the protection of others; both are ensnared and meet their 
death by faithless women. The sacrifice of Iphigenia, in all 
its leading circumstances, refers so directly to that of Isaac, 
that we instinctively feel the one was copied from the other. 
Deucalion and Pyrrha saved in the little ark, which rested upon 
a mountain,* point conclusively to Noah. It may not be pos- 
sible to say precisely how much resemblance is necessary to es- 
tablish such a connection between two narratives that we must 
admit one to be a copy. But still, there may be an amount 
and exactitude of conformity sufficient to make us feel, with a 
certainty only short of demonstration, that such connection 
exists. So it is in the cases named, and many other instances 
which might be mentioned. It may be said that similar 
resemblances can be traced between the Jewish and other re- 
ligions besides the Greek. So far as this refers to nations 
which could, even by the most indirect means, have had inter- 
course with the Hebrews, it presents no difficulty. No doubt 
the rays from that light which was spread over the seed of 
Abraham were reflected to almost or quite all the earth. The 
Jews in their different dispersions visited nearly every land. 
And it is no new thing for the conquerors to be taught by the 
conquered ; as Cicero so well says of the Romans in subduing 
the Greeks. The Latin race did the same thing for those who 
wasted Italy. The Arabs for their Castilian conquerors. And, 
in like manner, the wisdom of Egypt, so far from moulding the 
Hebrew doctrines of religion, as Ewald + strongly holds, was 
itself purified and strengthened by the visitors from Canaan 
and Arabia. Precisely the same state of things respecting the 
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Esoteric and Exoteric doctrines, existed in Greece after it had 
free intercourse with Egypt, as there was in the latter country. 
The common people in both were polytheists; while the wise 
and Jearned had a more rational system jealously guarded from 
public inspection. The tendency of all men, when left to 
themselves, is to go backwards in culture and morality. The 
fittest never survives except by Divine superintendence. For we 
see that the descendants of Noah, after their separation had 
returned through the two stages of Polytheism and Nature 
worship; and, in the Arabic peninsula, sunk to the lowest of 
all. The family of Terah were idolaters.) The book of Job* 
shows that the host of heaven was worshipped by the Idumean 
Emirs. Frequent notices in the Korant give evidence that devil 
worship existed generally in Arabia prior to Mahomet. Hence 
the constant necessity of repeated revelations to keep alive the 
true doctrine during that long stage of preparation, “ the sun- 
dry times and divers manners when God spake by the mouths 
of prophets.” Egypt had, doubtless, through the descendants 
of Shem, received the traditions of Eden and Ararat. But 
during the long time from the Noachic covenant -until Abra- 
ham, when the oracles were silent, the truth had been cor- 
rupted; though it had been gradually disseminated until all 
the neighboring peoples bad received a share. Hence, when 
the Divine oracles spake again, the truths they uttered flowed 
silently and imperceptibly through the same channels of inter- 
course as before ; so that we see no difficulty in asserting, that 
the Egyptian priests received their doctrines of the Hebrews 
during the sojourn of Jacob and his sons. The presence of 
Joseph in Egypt as its ruler, and the great distinction which he 
justly earned and which is shown by his new name, Saviour of 
the age, Zaphnath-paaneah ; his intermarriage with the daugh- 
ter of Potipherah, priest of On; the long residence of the He- 
brews—all these things combined must have had a marked 
influence on the religion of this country. And whatever 
truths were borrowed from the Hebrews would naturally come 
to the governing class, since this was brought most in contact 
with them. In this way the Divine Unity and the Soul’s Im- 
mortality, which always go hand in hand—being counterparts 
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of the highest religious culture—could be derived immediately 
from that people which had been entrusted with revelation. 
And from Egypt, as a centre of culture, and on the great high- 
way of ancient travel, these ideas were extended to Greece, 
and through this medium disseminated over Europe. Thus 
the mysteries of Egypt and Greece became the receptacles and 
conservators of these truths which were necessary to educate 
men’s minds until the fullness of times came, and the way was 
prepared for Him by whom life and immortality were brought 
to light. At his advent the heathen oracles were dumb be- 
cause God had spoken. Mystery had passed away because the 
true Light had come into the world. 
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Articte V.—A RECORD OF “THE OLD DOMINION.” 


Ir is but a small province, indeed, of the great Dominion 
that the particular Record now put forth discloses to us. Nar- 
rowly circumscribed, however, though it be in territorial extent ; 
though within its borders there be neither famous city, nor 
notable town, nor even so many clustered habitations of men 
as to be fairly called a village; yet in this contracted area, at 
any time for near three centuries past, all that has made Vir- 
ginia what she has been, instead of something else, has existed 
in the highest degree. ax pede Herculem. It is not for us to 
study the minute anatomy of that monumental figure which 
Raleigh reared to the honor of his ancient maiden queen. But 
the close examination of even one small member may give 
better acquaintance with the whole than the broad and distant 
view, though never so comprehensive and complete, from which 
the inspection of petty details is excluded. 

They were a loyal company, that “London Company” which 
planted the “ First Colony of Virginia,” years before their rival 
“ Plymouth Company” had moved to set the “Second Colony 
of Virginia,” otherwise called “New England,” upon the 
northern American coast. The broad and stately river which 
invited them into the heart of the continent, they called, after 
the meanest of all Stuarts, the James. From the same ignoble 
source they derived the name of their earliest attempt at an 
urban community, which soon became the victim of the first 
American rebellion, the only absolutely abandoned town in the 
English colonies. And when they had fixed this dishonoring 
mark upon the noble river, which could not run away, and 
upon the infant Jamestown, which speedily fell into annihila- 
tion and left nothing but its name, they proceeded to imagine 
a “James City,” which seems never to have been more than a 
name, and from which non-existence the actual County of 
James City, having real territorial limits and municipal existence, 
derived its curious name. Thus, too, having first called the 
county of Henrico from the earliest hope and heir of the Stuart 
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dynasty, they proceeded to commemorate that second born who 
soon succeeded to the fatal heritage, and, constituting a Charles 
City in the air, a name without a local habitation, they made a 
“Charles City County” to be called after it. And this coun- 
ty, than which nothing could be more thoroughly Virginian, 
is the province of the Old Dominion with which we have now 
to do. 

There is not much of it. Twenty miles long it lies upon the 
broad James River, flowing southeasterly to the ocean. For a 
like distance on its northeastern side it is bordered by that 
stream whose unmelodious name has since been a sound of 
terror to so many thousand hearts, the Chickahominy. And 
the peninsula which these two rivers enclose, upon an average is 
not ten miles wide from their junction to the northwestern 
limits of the county. 

What there is of it, however, is thoroughly and characteris- 
tically Virginian. Here, as through all eastern Virginia, the 
land lies in pleasant undulations of hill and valley, not inter- 
rupted by sudden or rugged rocky heights) Through the 
heavy clayey soil course abundant streams; and thick forests 
rapidly repossess the field from which they were centuries ago 
evicted, if men relax but for a short time their limitless strug- 
gle with nature. Over almost two hundred square miles of a 
region unsurpassed in natural attractiveness, in a delightful 
climate, less than five thousand inhabitants disperse them- 
selves in purely agricultural pursuits, after nearly three hun- 
dred years of colonization ; nor does it seem probable that the 
density of population has greatly changed since very early in 
that period. 

Virginians, too, to the back-bone, have been these people of 
Charles City County at all times, as characteristically as their 
little province was Virginia. Half of them, to be sure, were 
black Virginians; but they too, until a day comparatively 
recent, were in effect if not in law adscripti glebe, bearing the 
old Virginia surnames and proud of them, and from genera- 
tion to generation working the ancestral acres into corn and 
tobacco. The owners, however, of these acres, in all the broad 
Dominion there were none with better right to the harmless 
boast of being the “First Families ;” for the earliest English 
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roofs in America were raised along this peninsula. Here were 
maintained for centuries those stately mansions where generous 
living and lavish hospitality reduced from year to year the 
paternal estates, and delivered them in due time to the son, 
burdened with incumbrances, their revenues anticipated, but 
with a constantly growing pride of family to be supported at 
whatever cost. At these successive “ Landings” along the 
James, upon which the “great house” looked from across a 
broad sloping lawn, for centuries the ships had discharged their 
cargoes direct from Bristol, leaving the year’s supplies of 
English wares upon the plantation, with the wines, in ample 
store, for the cellar, and often the books for the library. 
Sometimes, after the “ Middle Passage” of that triple voyage 
which was once so common, from Liverpool to Guinea, to 
Virginia, and home, they landed at these wharves a freight 
charged with greater woes for Charles City County than any 
Cassandra had yet been found to imagine. And on their re- 
turn the ship’s sides were well stuffed with the year’s tobacco 
crop, the young master perhaps going in the cabin for an old 
country education and travel. Even to this day, after all vicis- 
situdes, through all disasters, the old names of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries maintain themselves near their family 
seats, and lead in the councils of this simple community. Nor 
are the county names even of the present century without 
high distinction. Virginia is proud of being ‘the mother of 
Presidents ;” but not even in Virginia—nowhere but in the 
little Massachusetts town which gave father and son to be 
heads of the nation—can another county be found which con- 
tains, almost within cannon-shot, the birth-places of two Presi- 
dents—of two, indeed, who, born but a few miles apart, were 
inducted together into the two highest offices in the land. 

And this, too, is, above all, the “sacred soil” of Virginia. 
Not only sacred by early history and tradition, but doubly 
hallowed by recent sufferings and sacrifice. Al] over these 
hills and valleys were pitched the camps of invader and de- 
fender, gathered against each other from Canada to Mexico. 
The northern navies swarmed along the James; over the land 
men fought and fell and sickened and died, for their country’s 
sake as they all thought, by myriads. Directly across the 
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western line of the county stretched the high ridge called 
Malvern Hill, where furious battle and timely victory averted 
from the national army the destruction which impended over 
it. And just below, at Berkeley and Westover and Harrison’s 
Landing, the great beaten army reached the shelter of its ships’ 
guns, and took breath for those renewals of conflict which were 
so long in reaching final success. Surely this ought to be in- 
p deed the “sacred soil!” 

Out of these latter times the Record of old times has come to 
us. How much of the Records contained in the old Court 
House of Charles City—that House which, with but a black- 
smith’s shop or so, alone constituted the shire-town of the 
county—escaped the ravages of the war we do not know. But 
one great folio—whether saved or stolen does not appear—in 
this year 1875 came to light in a city close to the Canada 
frontier, in the hand of an old Peninsular soldier, who would 
part with it for a consideration. And after a generous man had 
ransomed it to restore it to its proper custody, the present writer 
A stopped it long enough to draw off this little sketch of the 

picture it gives of ancient Virginian laws, and manners, and 
political and social life. 

It is a great leather-bound folio, of six hundred pages, from 
which but two leaves are missing. Upon its first page is its 
title, inscribed in a large and ornate hand: 

“A Book of Orders of Court Begun April Court Anno Domini 1737. By 
Lewellin Eppes Cl* [Clericus] Curia.” 

And the last entry in the book bears date of March Term, 
1750 [1751.] 

Not very critical or eventful were these fourteen years, in ’ 
Virginian or American history. All these British colonies 
along the vast Atlantic seaboard contained then but about a 
million people, organized into almost primitive communities, 
whose avocations were little else than ploughing the land or the 
sea. Even the great capital city of Philadelphia counted then 
but twelve thousand souls. 

When the book was first opened, the second Hanoverian 
George sat upon the throne of the Stuarts. Under him the 
great Walpole was carrying on the affairs of a great constitu- 

tional empire through such a system of parliamentary corrup- 
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tion as has never since been rivalled until the days of Oakes 
Ames. His majesty’s colony of Virginia, meanwhile, had been 
for some time under the government of one William Gouch, 
whose very name has lapsed into oblivion, and of whose eigh- 
teen years’ administration the historian records that ‘ the undis- 
turbed calm of it leaves almost a blank in the history of Vir- 
ginia.” The new colony of Oglethorpe, stamped at its very birth 
with the name of those Hanoverian kings against whom it was 
so soon to rise in rebellion, had not yet been planted half a dozen 
years. Outof that infant colony of Georgia, almost at the very 
day our record opens, was just escaping like a criminal that 
singular man who was shortly to lead in England, if not indeed 
to begin and set in motion, the greatest moral revolution which 
the world has seen since the founding of Christianity; to estab- 
lish the greatest schism since Luther, from a church of which he 
never ceased to be a loyal member: to organize the strongest 
priestly order since Loyola, while always disavowing authority 
to confer orders upon any: John Wesley, whose devoted asceti- 
cism seems never to have saved him, to the end of his four- 
score years and eight, from the wretchedest relations with 
women, was flying with his brother Charles from indictments 
by the grand jury, and civil claims for damages; having, it 
seems, thought too well of women who were bad, and spoken too 
ill of women who were good. As Wesley landed in England, 
there was just setting sail for the place he fled from that scarcely 
less famous, but very different apostle, George Whitfield, coming 
to lead in these colonies the great religious reaction which had al- 
ready begun under Jonathan Edwards, and which, during the 
precise period covered by these records, was producing pro- 
digious effects throughout these young communities, from New 
England to Georgia. Only four years before, in 1733, “ Wil- 
liam Byrd of Westover [in this same county of Charles City] 
Esquire,” and his neighbor Peter Jones, had laid out, but a dozen 
miles or so up the rivers James and Appomattox, which meet 
just opposite this county, the town plats, which were soon to be 
the cities of Richmond and Petersburg. And at the time the 
book was begun, there was playing about his father’s house on 
the banks of the not distant Rappahannock, a little boy, just 
past five years old, whose name was to fill a larger place in his- 
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tory than any of the Stuarts, or Hanoverians, or even the great 
Tudor herself, to whom the Dominion was dedicated —- the little 
boy George Washington. 

In a fair, large, plain, and legible hand does Lewellin Eppes 
begin his record, and carry it forward for two thirds of the four- 
teen years, without help or intervention of other pens. At 

: February Court, 1745 [1746]—when old England was scarcely 
‘ recovering from the convulsion of the young Stuart’s invasion— 

the most exciting event in these records is that Temple Eppes, 
whose compact and elegant manuscript had appeared a little 
earlier in the book, “ Produced a Commission from Thomas 
Nelson, Esquire, Deputy Secretary of this colony, to be Deputy 
Clerk of this Court,” and, “ Having first taken the oaths ap- 
pointed by act of Parliament to be taken instead of the Oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy, and subscribed the Test, was 
sworn Deputy Clerk accordingly.” And thenceforth Temple 
Eppes kept the record in the place of Lewellin. 

One does not go far in the proceedings of this court—which 
was both broad and high in its powers, having not only civil 
but criminal jurisdiction, in law and in equity, either unlim- 
ited as to amounts or subject to a very high limit only, and 
being also the administrative body of the county—without fall- 
ing upon something startling to modern notions. “ Joseph 
Makepeace [happy name for a party plaintiff!] against Morris 
Evans, for forty shillings current money, three hundred pounds 
of Tobacco and a hog, due by bill here in Court produced, the 
Defendant being run away or so absconded that process could 
not be served on him,”—the record proceeds to recite the issue 
of an attachment and a seizure of certain chattels thereunder 
by the Sheriff, a hearing by the Court as to the ownership of 
the goods, a finding that they “are not the proper goods of the 
8’. Morris Evans, and thereupon it is ordered that the s‘, at- 
tachment be dismist, and that William Irby the plaintiff’s attorney 
do pay costs and one attorney’s fee, alt, Ex.” [aliter Executio.] 
Of course there is an earlier New York precedent for such an 
adjudication, where, in Knickerbocker's history, the constable 
was ordered to pay the costs; but it need hardly be argued that 
the general adoption of such a course in modern practice would, 
while greatly intensifying the interest of a professional career, 
add nothing either to its pleasure or its profit. 
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Very soon, too, in the book do we get a notion of the com- 
position of this Court, and of its extra-judicial duties. Five or 
six gentlemen in the commission of the peace, issued by “ ye 
Honble the Lieut Governor,” with their Clerk and Sheriff under 
like appointment, constitute the entire tribunal. 

From the historic names recurring constantly among them it 
would be plain, if we did not know it otherwise, that no dem- 
ocratic notion of universal equality guided in the appointment 
of the justices. “Do you know the laws of your country, Mr. 
Warrington?” said Colonel Wolfe, a few months before he 
took Quebec, to that young Virginian in England; “being a 
great proprietor, you will doubtless one day be a magistrate at 
home.” Yet it is remarkable how commonly these “great pro- 
prietors,” in this colony so loyal and so faithful to the Anglican 
Church, availed themselves, as we have just seen Mr. Temple 
Eppes to do, of the privilege of evading the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy. For all that, their tendencies can hardly have 
been Romish; for that church was already losing its control 
even of the neighboring province of Maryland, and had never 
extended itself into Virginia. But on the other hand, dissent 
seems to have had but little sway among them; for it is not 
often, whether or not they decline these oaths, that they are 
found failing to “subscribe y® Test.” 

Upon the very earliest recital of the membership of the 
Court we come upon some names that are as household words: 
“Charles City County ss‘. June Court, 1737: Present: Henry 
Soane, Francis Hardyman, Benj*. Harrison, Samu!, Harwood, 
Jun'., James Eppes, Gent., Justices.” To a distant reader, unfa- 
miliar with Virginia families, it seemed at first that this must 
be the same Benjamin Harrison who, twenty-nine years later, 
set his name upon an official document destined to have much 
wider renown than the court records of Charles City County— 
the Declaration of the Independence of the United States of 
America. But upon consulting that respectable authority, the 
“Lives of the Signers,” this assumption, instead of being either 
established or overthrown, is converted into utter uncertainty. 
It appears that at least six successive generations of eldest sons 
have borne this youngest son’s name. When the little troop of 
Separatists had been but some twenty years settled at Ply- 
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mouth, one Harrison, whose first name is lost, but who is sur- 
mised to have been related to that Puritan general who came in 
due time to an honorable death on the scaffold, is found living 
in the opposite county of Surrey, across the James. It was 
his heir who established the family seat of Berkeley, in Charles 
City County, where from that time onward, unless indeed re- 
cent convulsions have broken up that comely succession, there 
has never been wanting a Benjamin to maintain the family dig- 
nity and the traditional hospitalities. But the biography con- 
sulted can only tell us: that this first founder of Berkeley, 
born in 1645, died in 1718; that the signer of the Declaration 
was in the third generation from him, and died in 1791; but 
when he was born or when his father or his grandfather was 
born or died, the author puts among unascertainable facts, 
mentioning only that the grandfather died at the age of 387 ; 
that the father, who had married the daughter of the king’s 
surveyor-general, Carter, whereby he was able to increase his 
estate by judicious selections of lands, was killed by lightning, 
with two of his daughters, at the mansion house of Berkeley ; 
and that of his eight surviving children, one daughter married 
Peyton Randolph, the first president of Congress, and the other 
William Randolph his brother. 

The biographer having thus given certain imperfect data, it has 
been a pleasaut process to fill out their defects and complete 
them from our authentic record, which would indeed be inade- 
quate of itself for the identification of persons. Thus we find 
that Benjamin Harrison, Gent., at June Court, 1737, took the 
“oaths appointed by act of parliamt to be taken and subscribed 
the Test, etc., in order to qualify him to act as Cole. of the Malitia 
of this County.” Henceforth he is distinguished in the record by 
the military title thus acquired; as when, in October, 1740, he 
“brings his Servant man Samuel Martin into Court,” to answer 
to what civil or criminal charge will never be known; for 
Lewellin Eppes, Clerk, left there a blank quarter of a page to 
be filled up at his greater convenience upon a to-morrow which, 
in these hundred and thirty-five years, has not yet come. 
Thus from month to month does he appear in the list of Justices 
holding court, even into J uly Term, 1745. But under August 
Term, 17465, five other names head the record, but not his; and 
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the first entry of that term records that “The last Will and 
Testament of Cole. Benjamin Harrison dec’ed was presented in 
Court by William Randolph, Gent., and Miss Betty Harrison;” 
whereupon “ certificate is granted them for obtaining letters of 
Administration with the said will annexed in due forme Durante 
minori state of Benjamin Harrison, son and heir of the Decedt,” 
Nearly four years later, at June Court, 1749, the young “ Ben- 
jamin Harrison, an infant, by his guardian” (who appears else- 
where to have been Beverley Randolph) takes a rule by default 
against one John Scot for judgment if he “ appear not at the next 
court.” On the sixth of December following, however, appears 
“ Benjamin Harrison, Gent., who made Oath according to Law 
as an Executor of the Last Will and Testament of Benjamin 
Harrison dec’ed ;” and at the January Court, 1749 [1750], “a 
New Commission of the Peace for this County ” was read, and 
the oaths administered to the five Justices holding the court and 
to Benjamin Harrison. At April Court, 1750, the youthful 
and newly qualified Justice takes his seat upon the bench, from 
which he continues to administer the laws with his associates 
during all the rest of his record. And this youthful magistrate, 
plainly enough, was the athletic member of the Continental 
Congress thirty years later, who, when the outlaw John Han- 
cock was chosen its President in place of his brother-in-law 
Randolph, and seemed to shrink with a diffidence not altogether 
constitutional, from the dangerous honor, lifted the little man 

in his powerful arms into the chair, with a laughing defiance of 
Britain and a generous good word for Massachusetts. Plainly 

enough it was his father who was struck down by lightning 

between the July Term at which he assisted, and the August 

Term at which his will was proved. His own birth, the date 

of which his biographer declares to be unknown, is closely 

fixed by the expiration of his infancy as not long before De- 

cember, 1728. And remembering who his mother was, we 

may be sure that it is his brother of whom this record is made, 

in June, 1760, Benjamin Harrison being upon the bench: 

“Carter Harrison, Infant Orphan of Benjamin Harrison, de- 

ceased, with the approbation of the Court Made Choice of 

Benjamin Harrison for his Guardian.” 

What tenants the fortune of war and of social revolution 
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may have left now in that noble old mansion of Berkeley, we 
know not. Fifty years ago, the sixth successive first-born Ben- 
jamin maintained it,—that seat commemorating by its name 
the stout old royalist Governor, Sir William, who wrote home 
to the Privy Council, “I thank God there are no free schools 
nor printing, and I hope we shall not have these hundred years ; 
for learning bas brought disobedience, and heresy, and sect, into 
the world, and printing has divulged them, and libels against 
the best government: God keep us from both!” But the youn- 
ger brother of that first-born who succeeded to the ancestral es- 
tate, named William Henry, being cast upon the world to help 
himself, became President of the Republic his ancestor had 
helped to found ; and to those who believe in the transmission 
of faculties, it is pleasant to read, these few days past, that it is 
proposed to make still another Benjamin Harrison, grandson of 
the President, Governor of Indiana. Nor is it much less grati- 
fying, to one whose political recollections reach back nearly 
forty years, to observe that the name of Tyler appears but once 
in all this volume, in the county which in the fulness of time 
was to give birth to a President of that name; and then only 
in the humble capacity of a clerk to Benjamin Harrison the 
elder, making oath to a small debt of his master’s, of ten pounds 
nineteen shillings and eight-pence, current money. 

The judicial and administrative business of this tribunal go 
on almost conjointly, and are entered of record without discrim- 
ination. In each successive year we find an appointment of 
“Gentlemen to take the lists of Tithables” in the several pre- 
cincts of the county; and in every year, but not with entire 
regularity, the Court lays the “County Levy.” In all these 
levies the singular nature of Virginia money appears,—as re- 
markable a currency, perhaps, as any civilized community ever 
legalized. When, in 1691, the Scotsman Blair, Commissary in 
this province of the Bishop of London, was persuading the 
King and Queen into the liberal largesses which established 
the College bearing their name, and Mr. Attorney-General Sey- 
mour protested against the exorbitance of his demands, the 
Commissary suggested to him a view of the case which he had 
overlooked: “Consider, sir, that the people of Virginia have 
souls to save.” “Damn your souls! Make tobacco!” was the 
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answer of the legal adviser of the Crown. And to this end, 
not forgetting, of course, that better part to which the bishop’s 
legate alluded, did the honest Virginians give themselves, even 
those who did not actually till the soil; for, until a period since 
the latest date in this volume, the current money of Virginia, 
circulating side by side with sterling money and with the less 
valuable provincial currencies, was the staple product of her 
soil, deposited in warehouses and represented by receipts ; and 
whoso would “make money” must do even as the Attorney- 
General had commanded. In this currency, “based,” as the 
financiers of to-day would have it, “on the entire wealth of the 
country,” are the levies laid, as thus: “To Lewellin Eppes, 
Clerk, for ex-officio services, 1080:” to the Sheriff and King’s 
Attorney, alike sum each: “To cask for y® above 8 articles, 40 
each, 120. To ve Undertakers of the great bridge [across the 
historic Chickahominy, no doubt], 1 lb. Tob*. per poll, 1308 
Tithables, 1308 ; cask for the same, 4 pr. ct., 52. To Jn°. Pe- 
ter Wagnon, for cleaning y* C*. house, and Small beer, 360. 
To John Shell and Henry Clark, for attend. ye mad Tinker, 
100.” ‘The generous provision of the cask to take home the 
salary in, naturally suggests a more recent financial condition 
of Virginia, when the market basket was used to transport the 
money, and the vest pocket to bring home what it bought. 
Later we find allowed: “To Peter Talbot, for nailing 2 bords 
on a tree, 20;’ and, “To Richard Cook, Jun‘., for erecting 
stocks and pillory, 700.” A guide to the probable value of 
the currency is found in the usual allowance of thirty pounds a 
day, rising, however, before the close of the book, to 50 lbs, 
for ordinary service as guards. And an exact equation is given 
in 1741, where it was “Ordered: that 457 pounds of Tobacco 
due . . be paid by the Sheriff to Cole. Benj*. Harrison in cash 
at ten shillings and seven-pence p*. ct." There are also such 
items as, “To Peter Royster for whipping 2 negros, Col. Light- 
foot, 86;” and at the close of the last levy the Sheriff is charged, 
not only with the whole number of Tithables, at 5 Ibs. each, 
but with “ Persons deficient in their number of Squirrels’ heads, 
as by a List delivered the Sheriff to collect, (W*.Tob*.) 2045." 

It fell to the Court also, “to settle y¢ price on Liquors, etc., 
(vizt.) West India Rum at ye Rate of ven Shillings pr. gall*, 
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New England Run, 5s. pr. gallond [thus early were the Puritan 
colonies regarded with disfavor!], French Brandy 20s., Virg®. 
Brandy at 744. pr. gall4, persico or peach brandy 10s, Madera 
wine 2 shillings a quart,” ete: “ Diet one shilling a meal, Lodg- 
ing 744. each night,” etc. ; at which rates “the several Ordinary 
keepers ” are ordered to sell. 

Not only were the inspection and maintenance of highways 
also the duty of this Court, as appears from frequent entries, 
but another somewhat peculiar charge seems to have belonged 
to it. We find it ordered, for example, “that the vestry of 
Westover parrish do divide the s4. parrish into so many precincts 
as to them shall seem convenient for processioning every per- 
son’s Land, and that they appoint the particular times between 
the last day of September and the last day of March now next 
coming, when such processioning shall be made in every pre- 
cinct, and also that they appoint two intelligent honest free- 
holders, of every precinct, to see the s¢. processioning performed, 
and to take and return to the Vestry an acct. of every person's 
Land they shall procession.’”* 

If the Court was charged thus with the verification of land- 
marks and boundaries, so also did it give authenticity and 
solemnity to the acts by which lands were aliened or encumbered. 
At every term are several entries such as this: “A Deed from 
Marmaduke Barnes to John Gregory in open Court acknowl- 
edged from himself unto the s¢. Gregory as his act and Deed and 
ordered to be recorded, and Charity the wife of the said Barnes 
being first privately examined relinquisheth her right of Dower 
in and to the land.in the s¢, Deed mentioned, which is also 
ordered to be recorded.” Nor does the Court regard itself as 
acting, even in these matters, outside of its judicial functions; 
it scrutinizes the instruments offered, and does not always al- 
low them. “Benj. Harris, Gent, offers a Deed to be proved 
from Joseph Brun and Caton DeWert, to y*. s¢. Harris; but 
Caton Brun and Mary Ann Brun, Witnesses thereto, on their 





* Before the Reformation, in England, the “ processioning,” or perambulating 
the parochial and individual boundaries, seems to have been conducted with great 
ceremony, by the lord of the manor, priests in surplices, and most of the parish- 
ioners, and always on one of the “ Rogation Days,” late in the spring. In a less 
solemn form the usage has been maintained in England until a very recent period. 
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Oaths declareing they never saw their father and mother, the 
above s#, Jos. Bruu and Caton DeWert, sign, seal, or acknowl- 
edge the s¢. Deed, and thereupon y®. s¢, Deed is rejected.” 
“Benjamin Harris in open Court tenders a Deed to be acknowl. 
edged to Ms. Caton DeWert for a certain Tract of land sold her 
by the s¢, Harris; but she refusing to accept of y®. s¢, acknowl- 
edgmt., therefore the s¢. Deed is rejected.” It is perhaps not a 
surprising sequel to this incident that we find the next Grand 
Jury presenting “ Mrs. Catharine [or Caton] Brun and Mary 
Ann Brun for perjury on the information of Mr. Ben. Harris.” 
As the proceedings were very soon removed to “y®. general 
Court” by certiorari, the remainder of this interesting tragedy 
becomes lost to our sight. 

A court which hesitates to punish disrespect to itself is not 
likely to be held in respect very long; and that was not the 
fault with this court. We read: “For the insolent behavior of 
James Mitchell to the Judge of this court sitting on the bench, 
It is unanimously agreed by this Court that the said James 
Mitchell do pay unto our Sovereign lord the king a fine of 
seven pounds ten shillings curr‘. for his said abuse, and that 
the Sheriff doe take the said Mitchel in his custody and him 
safely keep until he shall pay the above sum or until he shall 
give sufficient caution for the paym*. thereof, and also that he 
give like Security for his good behavior for Twelve months a 
day.” When it is observed that the very next entry is of a 
verdict against James Mitchell for 7/. 10s. and judgment 
thereon, it becomes manifest that the defeated party had under- 
taken to avail himself of that remedy which was long ago said 
to be the alternative of an appeal, except that he indiscreetly 
omitted to “go down to the tahvern ” to make use of it. 

One institution appears in these records, in the highest degree 
creditable to those who devised it, in itself suited to a complex 
and highly developed society, but which seems not for many 
generations to have extended itself beyond these simple com- 
munities. From time to time the Court sits as “a Court for ye 
proof of publick claims,” or, simply, “a Court of Claims.” This 
modern device for the determination of demands against the 
public, had in fact existed in Virginia long before formal ex- 
pression was given to it by a statute in 1705, by which, on every 
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election day, notice was to be given of the time and place of 
holding such a court, at which the public claims and grievances 
of every person within the county were to be presented, and, if 
satisfactorily proved, to be certified to the General Assembly 
for allowance. It is true that in our book these claims for the 
most part are “for takeing up a runaway man-slave belonging 
to” so and so; but even such claims as these are none the worse 
for being sifted through the scrutiny of an honest court before 
getting into the lobby of a legislature. Yet even the prospect 
of getting into “ the supply biil” seems not always to have over- 
come the natural repugnance of a Virginian gentleman to en- 
gaging in this particular species of field sports. Richard Cumbo, 
Jun‘, is summoned by a constable, “for refuseing to aid and 
assist him in the pursuit of a runaway, and is fined twenty shil- 
lings wt», costs for his s‘. contempt.” 

Before the date of this book the slavery of negroes was get- 
ting settled into the form which it retained, with but few modi- 
fications, until its violent end. But there are still many indica- 
tions of the milder type in which that system first established 
itself upon American soil. At every term appear several entries 
like this: “Phil, a negro boy belonging to John Edloe, Junt., 
is adjudged to be eleven years old.” At one term, after a round 
dozen of little Africans, with but one name apiece, and that very 
short, belonging either to “Mr. Secretary Carter” or to John 
Carter, Esq.',” have been thus solemnly adjudicated upon, “John 
Carter, Esq'.,” appears “to answer y®. complaint of Will Bell, 
a molatto serv‘. to y®. s4. Carter, for his freedom. It appearing 
by a certain Record of y®. Coty. Court of Lancaster that the s¢. 
Bell hath two years to serve his s‘. master from ye. fifteenth day 
of June next, w°, being considered by y*. Court, it is thereupon 
ordered, that y®. s¢. Bell doe imediately return into his s¢, mas- 
ter’s service and him faithfully serve untill y*. s4. two years shall 
be fully completed and ended.” So Walter Vernon is sued by 
his servant James Turner (whether negro or not does not appear) 
for his freedom ; a copy of the Registry of Turner’s age being 
produced, it appears he is still a servant to his said master, and 
he is ordered to return to his service and him faithfully serve 
until his lawful term of thirty-one years is fully expired. Thus 
also James Green is sued by his former servant Sarah Anderson 
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(of what color does not appear) “for her freedom dues” ; and is 
found to be indebted to her on account of her freedom allowance 
under the indenture by which she was bound to him, “a Cow 
Calfe, a Cap, a hankercheif, and a p*. of Stockings,” which he is 
ordered to pay and deliver to her, or in lieu thereof fourteen 
shillings current money, with costs. So, “on the petition of 
Rich*. Humbles agt. his master Charles Xtian for his freedom 
dues, it appearing that the sf. Humbles hath not yet been paid 
by his said master what the law provides for servants at the 
expiration of their service. It is ordered he doe now discharge 
the same to his said servant.” In a later case “ what the law 
allows to such persons” appears from the judgment of the court 
to be “ fifteen bush'*. of Indian Corn and forty shillings currt. 
money or the value thereof in goods.” And another master, on 
his servant’s complaint for not complying with the agreements 
in her indenture, is ordered to put her to school one year, as 
also to instruct her in the principles of religion, as he will an- 
swer the contrary on a second complaint for his failure. On the 
other hand, Col. Harrison “ brings in his servant-man Thomas 
Sellars, who hath absented himself from his service, by which 
absence, and reasonable disbursement in taking him up, it ap- 
pearing that the term of nine months is justly due to his suid 
master, according to the computation the law in that case directs, 
it is ordered that he serve nine months after his time by inden- 
ture is expired.” Here was one of the name, certainly, to whom 
there turned out not to be “ millions in it.” Another “ Xtian” 
having complained against Ben Humbles, his servant, for run- 
ning away, the latter is ordered to “serve his said master three 
months for his said servant's absence, and one hundred and 

sixteen days for his trouble and expence according to law ;” 4 

very literal way, certainly, to “payer de sa personne.” One Isham 

Richardson, however, comes of his own accord, and “in open 

court acknowledgeth himself a servant to James Taylor for the 

term of four years. And Richard Cocke, Jun'., complaining of 
his servant boy John Partin for absenting himself from his ser- 

vice (a euphemism which fell out of use at a later date in Vir- 

ginia) and it appearing “that he hath behaved himself in an idle 

manner, it is ordered that the Sheriff doe give him ten lashes at 

the publick whiping post, well laid on, to deter him for the 
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future.” Surely, however, a system under which questions of 
domestic discipline like these, instead of being arbitrarily settled 
by the master, were referred to the decisions of a court, was 
milder than some that could be imagined. 

In civil contentions, and in the administration of public jus- 
tice, whether by direct indictment and conviction or by gui tam 
actions and actions by the king or by public officers for penal- 
ties, the ancient English proceedure is, as might be expected, 
closely followed in this ultra-loyal province. There was no strik- 
ing out of a whole new system of judicature, as in the bold 
Puritan colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, although such 
new conditions as a variant and deficient circulating medium 
compelled some such novelties as have already been adverted to. 
Thus also, in a suit “for ten barrels of :ora due by acct.,” we 
find it “ ordered that the defendt. doe pay unto the plt. the s4, 
sum of Ten Barr's, of Corn with costs;” upon which singular 
judgment it appears from the margin that a ca. sa. was issued 
April 15, 1733. Where the taxation of costs is entered in the 
margin, it appears almost always to be part in the alternative 
of tobacco or money, and part in tobacco absolutely ; or else al- 
together in tobacco. Thus: “Costs, 311 lbs, Nt. Tob®. and 15 / 
or 150 lbs. Tob». ;” or, “Costs 112 lbs. Nt. Tob®.” Occasionally 
some seeming anomaly strikes the eye, as the following (if “fol- 
lowing” be a ‘it word to use) non sequitur ; a jury having found 
for the plaintiff one penny, the verdict is “ recorded and judgmt. 
is accordingly awarded the plt. agt. y*. Defendt. for y*. s¢. sum 
of one penny and y*. Suit is dismist w™. Costs /” 

Perhaps in no direction has the jocund legal intellect so dis- 
ported itself as in that ingenious fiction known as the action of 
ejectment. The riotous imagination of lawyers has always rev- 
eled in the introduction of new characters into this little drama ; 
and here in Virginia, those famous English champions, Doe, 
Denn, Goodtitle, and Goodright, the Gog and Magog of the 
forensic arena, are displaced by new creatiuns. The colder fancy 
of the New York bar contended itself with the unpoetic image 
of James Jackson; but the Virginia imagination took higher 
flights. Actions by Solomon Saveall against Simpleton Spendall 
appear from time to time, involving different messuages; and 
thus also does Richard Thrustout assert his rights or those of 
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his lessor against one Thomas Holdfast, a casual ejector, whose 
defense is speedily assumed by an actual occupant of the pre- 
mises, 

The longest entry in the book is the entire record of a Chan- 
cery suit, including full abstracts of the pleadings and the final 
decree, and covering nearly three pages. The complainant al- 
leged certain transactions with the defendant’s testator, whom he 
thought “to have better skill in chooseing of slaves” than the 
plaintiff, and to whom he applied to purchase for him “ two 
new Negro Boys of the first Guinea Ship that should arrive in 
this collony convenient to James River.” The defendants are 
decreed to pay “fifteen pounds current money and nineteen 
pounds fifteen shillings and two pence sterling money, the ster- 
ling money to be discharged in current money at 25 per cent.” 

Perhaps, however, there is nothing in the great book more 
instructive and entertaining, upon the whole, than the details 
that may be gathered from the “crown side” of the Court. Of 
what offences did our sovereign lord the king, in his colony of 
Virginia, see fit to take cognizance—whether against property, 
or the person, or the king’s peace, or public morality, or reli- 
gion; what offences are found to be most frequent in commission 
and in punishment—when these two questions are fully an- 
swered, not very much remains to be learned of the institutions 
or of the social condition of the community. And it might 
well be found that some prevalent notions, which will have it 
that none but Puritans enforced by positive law and penalty a 
conformity to outward religious observances, may need revision 
in the light which comes from this loyalist and Anglican record. 

The first entry, however, of a penal character upon which the 
eye falls is an action by the “ Churchwardens of Westover parish 
agt. Sarah Edwards for Fifty Shillings or five hundred pounds 
of Tob®. for being delivered of a bastard Child Contrary ‘oa 
Law in that Case made and provided.” It is difficult to ap- 
prove the wisdom of a statute which, providing apparently no 
punishment for the original offense against morality, reserves 
its terrors for the occurrence which our modern jurisprudence 
insists shall proceed without any obstruction or interference. 
In this case, however, the culprit Sarah, without protesting 
against the cruelty of the law, “appears and confesseth Judg- 
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ment for the s‘. Sum,” no doubt hoping, as has been averred of 
another damsel in like case, that it would be a lesson to her. 

The first Grand Jury in this volume (and there appears to have 
been a Grand Jury at every May and November Court) began 
and ended its entire business as follows: “We the grand Jury 
doe present Philemon Bradford, John Davis, William Loung, 
Richard Cumbo, James Bryan, for not attending their parish 
Church ;” “which presentments are ordered to be recorded, and 
that the King’s attorney for this County doe prosecute the above 
offenders as y*. Law directs.” 

The next Grand Jury, finding that offense no doubt to have 
been suppressed by the energy of its predecessor, presents only 
the overseer of the upper precinct of Chickahominy River, for 
not cleaning the s*. River ;” “y*. overseer of y*®. Road from the 
broad Run to y*. Long Bridge ;” “ y*. overseer of y*. new Road 
from John Lide’s to y*. New church ;” “Lucy Lee for having 
a bastard child;” ‘“ Ann Evans for having a bastard child.” 
Six months later the grand inquest presents, besides another 
overseer of a road for not keeping it in repair, and two persons 
for not “ listing” themselves or their negro slaves for taxation, 
Thomas Morecock, John Lide and James Duke “ for not going 
to Church ;” of whom at the following term Duke is “ fined as 
the Law Directs ;” and as to Lide and Morecock, “on the rea- 
sons given by” them, “the same is dismist.” 

Crimes multiply in the next half year; and Lucy Pearman 
and Tabitha Brown are made the victims of misplaced affections ; 
Francis Hardyman (who but a month or two before was one of 
the justices holding the court) and William Irby (the unfortu- 
nate attorney who at a former term was condemned to pay costs) 
are charged with not going to church, the same Irby with keep- 
ing a “tipling house,” and one Robert Hemmons with profane 
swearing. At the following term Francis Hardyman, Gent., at 
the time sitting on the bench, is called to answer the present- 
ment, and “making no objections” is fined five shillings in 
currency or fifty pounds tobacco, with costs. The like penalty 
is laid upon Irby and Hemmons; but as for poor Tabitha, “it 
appearing to the Court that she bath been delivered of such 
Child, It is considered she pay the fine inflicted on such offend- 
ers by Law, being One Thousand pounds of Tobacco, with 
costs,” r 
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Six months later Phillis Goeing, Hesther Burton and Eliza- 
beth Thomas are presented for increasing the colonial popula- 
tion in av irregular way; three persons, of whom two are the 
same Francis Hardyman and James Duke, uncorrected by their 
recent mulcts, for not going to church; George Tree for not 
keeping his ferry according to law, and “Col. Thos. Bray for 
making his Negros work on the Sabbath day ”—not “Sunday,” 
as the anti-Puritan protest is wont to insist on phrasing it. In 
due time the established penalties follow upon these new of- 
fences as before; and Col. Bray is likewise condemned, for his 
undisputed misdemeanor, to pay five shillings or fifty pounds 
of Tobacco “for the use the law directs,” the exact price, it 
seems, of staying away from church himself. Of the next batch 
of presentments, four in number, two are for having bastards, 
one for profane swearing, and one, “ John Clarke, for not goe- 
ing to Church as y*. Law directs and not takeing any care fora 
liveing.” When the Court comes to impose the statutory fine 
upon this blasphemer, it declares a motive for its sentence, “ to 
deter him from the like for the future.” 

From the frequency with which certain names recur in these 
criminal records there would seem to have been room in Virginie 
at this time for an “ Habitual Criminals’ Act.” Here, for instance, 
comes swearing Robert Hemmons, and is presented “ for make- 
ing four of Col. Thos. Bray’s Negros work on the third day of 
this Instant being Sunday ;” and at the same time, with George 
Tree and Richard Cumbo, Junr., “for absenting his parrish 
Church.” Four are presented, each “for not keeping his road 
in repair ;” one woman for “the old, old story;” and John 
Prince for living in adultery with Elizabeth Howlet. The 
incriminated Hemmons, however, comes out of it pretty well, 
getting a dismissal of both charges, the one for his “ absenting 
his church” on the ground “that he hath been resident in 
another parrish some time.” 

But the laws of religion are not always to be violated or 
evaded with impunity; and as soon as another grand inquest 
has the opportunity it presents, besides Mrs. Catharine Brun 
and Mary Ann Brun for perjury, the miscreant George Tree 
“for keeping unlawful gameing,” and Martha Thomas and 
Lucy Evans for irregular maternity, no less than twenty male 
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citizens “for not goeing to Church as y®. law directs.” Thus 
from one semester to another does our Sovereign Lord the 
King renew his unequal contest with the powers of evil, until 
at the end, upon recounting the whole work of his Grand 
Juries, it is found that out of an aggregate of just one hundred 
and fifty presentments, sixty-seven were for failure in duty to 
the parish church ;* thirteen for profane swearing; twenty- 
eight for unlicensed multiplication ; eighteen for remissness in 
duty as overseers of roads, and the remaining twenty-four for 
divers felonies and misdemeanors, of which five were “ for mis- 
behaveing in Church,” and three “for playing at Cards on 
Sunday morning with a Negro Man belonging to Mr. George 
Minge.” 

Besides the matters brought under the notice of the Grand 
Jury, there was occasionally some penal process. Thus, on 
the information of a constable “agt. William Cryer for turning 
out, toping, and tending Tob®. Suckers contrary to a law in that 
case made and provided,” the king’s attorney is ordered to 
prosecute. But this extraordinary charge coming on to be 
heard at the ensuing term, “ the Court adjudging the same was 
done without his knowledge or consent, the said information is 
dismist.” One draws a sigh of relief at coming to such an end 
of an accusation of such vague enormity. It may be doubted 
whether even in that very county, where at this day, according 
to the latest census, the old Virginian herb is no longer even 
mentioned among the products of the soil, a much more definite 





* Perhaps it is worth while to compare with the fictitious “‘Blue Laws of Con- 
necticut” the following veritable provisions of English, and assuredly not Puritan, 
law. So late as James L. a statute re-enacted laws of 5th and 6th Edward VI. 
and 1st Elizabeth, that “every inhabitant of the realm or dominion shall diligently 
and faithfully, having no lawful or reasonable excuse to be absent, endeavor 
themselves to their parish church or chapel accustomed,” upon penalty of twelve 
pence for every non-attendance. In the reign of William and Mary and of George 
III, exceptions were for the first time introduced in favor of dissenters; nor were 
these, with many similar penal laws in regard to religious opinions, finally repealed 
until her present gracious majesty had been more than nine years on the throne. 
“In the year 1817, at the Spring Assizes for Bedford, Sir Montague Burgoyne 
was prosecuted for having been absent from his parish church for several months; 
when the action was defeated by proof of the defendant having been indisposed. 
And in the report of Prison Inspectors to the House of Lords, in 1841, it appeared 
that in 1830 ten persons were in prison for recusancy in not attending their parish 
churches.” See Amos on Hale’s Pleas of the Crown. 
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idea would be formed of the nature of the offense in question 
than in those remote Connecticut farms which have now so 
largely assumed the production of that plant. 

Thus also do we find “Benj*. Harrison, Gent., informing 
y®. Court that Richard Bragby and Elizabeth his wife and Mary 
Evans doth not take a sufficient care in bringing up their 
children to an honest way of Liveing as well as in y® fear of 
God,” they are ordered to show cause (if any) at the next Court 
why their children should not be bound out. And at the next 
Court “it appearing to y®. Court very reasonable and necessary 
they should be, it is thereupon ordered they be bound by y*. 
Churchwardens as y*. Law directs.” 

Here too is a proceeding by information, which seems, how- 
ever, to be used solely for the redress of a personal injury. 
“ Beverly Randolph, Esq'.,” whose name alone, without the 
addition, signifies plainly enough good blood and broad acres, 
exhibits an information against John Irby, that he “ hath con- 
trary to the leave, License or consent of the said Beverly 
hunted and ranged on his lands contrary to a law in this case 
made and provided ;” whereupon the plaintiff, maintaining thus 
the right of the fine old English gentleman to the sanctity of 
his preserves, recovers of said Irby five hundred pounds of 
tobacco with costs. 

The administration of purely criminal justice, also, is not 
always in its methods precisely accordant with now prevailing 
ideas. On one occasion a court of Oyer and Terminer, consti- 
tuted for the trial of felonies by special commission, though 
consisting of the same justices as the county court. proceeds to 
the trial of one “Ben, slave of the Hon. Phil. Lightfoot, 
Ksq'.,” for feloniously breaking and entering the public ware- 
house at Cabin Point, and stealing a hogshead of tobacco. 
The Court, without being embarrassed by the intervention of a 
jury, find him “guilty of the fact. But the said prisoner Ben 
praying the benefit of y*. act relating to the benefit of clergy, it 
is considered by the Court that the s4. fact comes within that 
act, and thereupon have ordered that the s4, Ben be in open 
Court burned in the hand, which was instantly done by the 
Sheriff, and that he receive on his bare back thirty-nine lashes 
at y®. publick whipping post, which being also done the s*. Ben 
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was acquitted!” No doubt the astonished Ben might have 
wondered, if these were the terms of an acquittal, what sort of 
observances would have attended upon a conviction. 

Here, too, comes Sarah Carter, to answer one of those numer- 
ous presentments of the Grand Jury for some one else’s illicit 
indulgence. “She being on Examination found guilty, and 
failing to give security for the fine inflicted by law on such 
offenders, it is considered she receive on her bare back 
twenty-five lashes at y*. publick whipping post, which was ac- 
cordingly Executed.” And this seems indeed to have been the 
established rate at which the legal penalty of fifty shillings or 
five hundred pounds of tobacco for this particular infraction of 
the laws might be compounded—the rate, that is, of two shil- 
lings or twenty pounds of tobacco to the lash. 

Some of us have not yet forgotten the argumentum ad homi- 
nem with which the zealous humanitarianism of twenty years 
ago was often met and confounded: “Sure wud ye have yer 
daughter marry a nagur?” And if, inferring possibilities from 
our various personal observations, we made light of the peril 
thus threatened, this record might have taught us that the con- 
junction which seemed so unnatural was yet very far from un- 
supposable, even in the face of severe penal sanctions. For in 
one case it is “Ordered that the Churchwardens of Westover 
parrish bind Joseph Barham, a bastard child begot by a Negro 
on the body of a white woman, to Charles Christian as the law 
directs.” And such seems to have been from a very early day 
the propensity of some part of the female population of Vir- 
ginia to rush into these dichromatic embraces, that as early as 
1692 a stringent statute of prohibition was thought necessary : 
“For the prevention of that abominable mixture and spurious 
issue which hereafter may increase in this Dominion, as well 
by negroes, mulattoes and Indians intermarrying with English 
or other white women, as by their unlawful accompanying with 
one another,” any free white man or woman making such a 
mixed marriage was to be forever banished; while white 
women who without marriage should have mulatto children 
were to pay fifteen pounds sterling or be sold for five years, the 
child to be bound out as a servant until thirty years of age. 

Enough of the hints and pictures afforded by this volume of 
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a condition of political and social life which is extinct, and 
which contained much that was pleasant, and honorable, and 
not easily to be spared out of the world. But one cannot ex- 
plore the great book, and follow the suggestions and clues 
which hang upon almost every page, without making more 
than one distinct personal acquaintance, and being stirred with 
special interest from time to time by some familiar name. Here, 
for instance, as early as March Court, 1737-8, is “ Wm. Byrd, 
Esq.,” the founder but a few months before of Richmond and 
Petersburg, “relinquishing his right of adm’on on y*. Estate 
of his dec’d daughter Evelin Byrd,” sufficiently burdened, per- 
haps, by the cares of his new colony to be compelled to escape 
such private duties as he might’ Here too our old friend 
Thomas Sellars, who as Col. Harrison’s servant was con- 
demned to additional servitude for his fugacity, turns up after 
several years to be mulcted of five shillings for abstention from 
church, upon the presentment of the Grand Jury, “no sufficient 
reason being given for absenting himself.” Unhappy Thomas! 
Even after a century and a third, many bosoms will feel a 
sympathetic pang for you. To you the active and the passive 
voice are alike burdensome; to work and to suffer equally 
painful; from both, following an impulse but too natural, you 
sought in vain to rescue yourself by evasion. To you the 
monkish proverb was indeed a verity : ‘‘ Laborare est orare,” and 
neither the one nor the other suited your joyous nature. Rest 
tranquil, Thomas, in your forgotten grave; confident that your 
descendants of this generation, under more indulgent institu- 
tions, are doing less either of the one or the other than your 
most hopeful noon-day dreams had ever pictured to you! 
Here, upon another page, is caught another sidelong glimpse 
of that social world in which the heroic figure of Washington 
moved as familiarly as was possible to a demigod. For Daniel 
Parke Custis is found suing out an attachment and taking 
judgment against William Gray for the unusually large sum of 
£59. 9s. 10d. and costs; showing that John of those names, 
whose blooming widow nine years later caught and fixed the 
affections of the future Father of his country, was not the only 
Parke Uustis of wealth and consideration. Here, at very fre- 
quent intervals, appears as a most persistent litigant the some- 
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what peculiar name of “ Pridgin Waddill ;” whose fondness for 
the atmosphere of courts is better understood in view of the fact 
that at this very time the Clerk of this same cuurt bears the 
same family name. And in tracing the fortunes of the family 
of Gibson, which appears to have fallen frequently under the 
notice of the Grand Jury, for neglect of the means of grace, and 
for such lapses from virtue as naturally followed, one explorer 
at least, was startled enough to come upon the name of Randal 
Gibson. From early college days that name had been familiar 
to this writer, belonging to a tall and handsome young Louisi 
anian, of a character at once dignified and attractive ; in the war 
of secession a brave and distinguished Southern general, and 
now representing New Orleans in Congress. But whether there 
is more than a coincidence in the striking identity of names— 
whether this Randal Gibson who a hundred and thirty years 
ago is in various trouble with his entire family, and with the 
rest of them—though at one time under the name of Randolph 
Gibson—is put under bonds for good behavior—can be of any 
kin to the well-behaving and law-making Randal Gibson of to- 
day—that is still mere matter of surmise. 

Another family, however, in Charles City County, was obvi- 
ously the victim of its fatal surname. The wisdom of its ances- 
tors having endowed it with the generic name of Justis, it seems 
to have given itself up to a continuous disproof of that dissocia- 
tion which cynics have alleged to exist between Justice and 
Law ; and from the earliest pages this auspicious name adorns 
the volume. Nor do these Bartoline Saddletrees of the County 
Court content themselves with the felicity of their terminal 
name. John Justis looks well in the title of a cause: but what 
could be better than the concentration of jurisprudence in the 
name of Justinian Justis, until this happy father, hero of many 
law-suits, commemorates himself and his triumphs by impos- 
ing upon his son the apt alliteration of Justinian Justis Junior ? 
First comes this son of the house, asa simple and successful plain- 
tiff in debt or assumpsit. Next, however, appears the father, 
defendant in a bill in chancery exhibited by “ Eupha feme [or 
wife] Justis ;” which, after successive steps of pleadings, con- 
tinuances, etc., is at last dismissed for want of prosecution. But 
Justis feme having thereupon brought suit again in Chancery 
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against Justis baron, with precisely the same result, the Court 
sees fit to advise itself concerning this assertor of the feminine 
right of litigation; and “being fully convinced by sufficient 
proof that Eupha Justis hath often threatened to destroy the 
slaves or some part of the Estate of her said husband,” the Sher- 
iff is ordered to take her into custody until she give bonds in 
twenty pounds for her good behavior toward her husband for 
one year and a day. And on the other hand “her said 
husband ” goes out of the record at last as defendant in a ver- 
dict against him for false and scandalous words spoken of the 
plaintiff; whereupon, belligerent to the end, he moves in arrest 
of judgment, is beaten, and judgment that he may be taken in 
satisfaction. 

It remains only to deduce a moral from the history of one 
more family, whose name has already appeared in this paper. 
It will be remembered that Francis Hardyman, Gent., a Justice 
of the Court, was very early charged with neglect of his gospel 
privileges, made no defence, and submitted himself to the dis- 
cipline of the law. Notwithstanding this dereliction, however, 
he seems during his life to have still been deemed worthy to sit 
upon the bench. In a year or two he is gathered to his fathers, 
and his will is proved. But within six months afterward, at 
the very day when an inventory of the father’s estate is filed, 
begins a series of entries of a most startling kind, in which the 
heir to the name gives proof of the effects upon a youthful mind 
of the paternal disregard for external moralities. In February, 
1741-2, when “ Benjamin Harrison and Richard Kennon, Gent. , 
Churchwardens of Westover parrish, prosecuted Tabitha Chand- 
ler for fifty shillings or five hundred pounds of Tob®. for being 
lately delivered of a bastard child, Francis Hardyman appear- 
ing and in open court promiseing and takeing upon himself to 
pay, the s*. fine, * * thereupon the suit is dismist.” This is bad 
enough ; but in March, 1742-3, one Hannah Flewellin having 
just been condemned to a like fine for a like offence, who but 
Francis Hardyman should appear and acknowledge to pay for 
Hannah Flewellin her fine before the laying of the next levy. 
No wonder that he becomes also involved in a Chancery suit 
with his mother in regard to her dower in the paternal estate 
which was no doubt entailed upon him; but it was hardly to be 
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expected that so soon as February, 1745-6, the inconstant Fran- 
cis should be entering into the same engagement for one Ann 
Irby ; that in June of the same year he should render the like 
affectionate service for Ann Woodard, a damsel in similar mis- 
fortune; nor that in April, 1747, his chivalrous instincts should 
have led him to rescue Elinor Brookes from the consequences 
of their mutual attachment. If no later record of like generosity 
has been found in the remaining years of this volume, it must 
be ascribed rather to an exhausted estate than to impaired vital- 
ity; for in the tax levy of 1747 this heir of a Virginia gentle- 
man is inscribed for 108 pounds of tobacco, “for whiping y®*. 
Negros,” and almost upon the last page he disappears forever 
from our view as defendant in an action for assault and battery. 
Let the obvious moral end our tale, if it does not either point or 
adorn it. If the son’s teeth are set on edge, may it not have been 
the father who ate sour grapes on the Sundays when he absent- 
ed himself from church? And if “ Sabbath-breaking and pro- 
crastination” have been traced as results from an excessive 
indulgence in the vice of murder, is there not revealed to us 


here a lower depth that De Quincey had never thought of, in 
the public flogger of unruly negros? 





Logos and Cosmos. 


Arricte VIL—LOGOS AND COSMOS; NATURE AS 
RELATED TO LANGUAGE, 


LANGUAGE is to be regarded—under whatever theory as to 
the manner of its origin—-as one of the gifts of God to man. 
Especially, as the main and essential instrumentality in the de- 
velopment of man’s intellectual, moral, and social being, it is in 
the highest sense one of the most truly invaluable of those gifts. 
Human language is, indeed,—apart from the written represen- 
tation,—nothing but a mode of human activity; yet it is one 
for which provision has been made, not only in the constitution 
of man, mental and corporeal, but in that of the world in which 
he lives. 

This topic, namely, the adaptation in the constitution of the 
world to the exigencies of language, we shall endeavor to un- 
fold in the present article. It is one which, so far at least as 
concerns all that comes under the head of “the environment,” 
has usually had smal) place given it in treatises on pbysico- 
theology, and none at all in those on the science of language. 
This constitution of things is, it is true, one that has relation at 
the same time to other ends ; but is especially worthy of notice 
here, where it is so much overlooked. It is to be remarked 
that—since language, though not identical with thought, is yet 
the product of thought, the expression of thought, and the aid 
to thought—the adaptation of nature to language must be, in 
part at least, coincident with its adaptation to the mind of man. 


I. LANGUAGE. 


The principle is a familiar one, that language is, and must be, 
composed mainly of words that are general in their significa- 
tion. This is even an absolute necessity of language in order 
that it may be language at all: is more than a mere difficulty 
from the limitless number of words it would require to denote 
everything by proper names. Let us suppose, for a moment, 
that we had proper names, and only such, for all the objects of 
thought which we now denote by general words, single or com- 
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bined ; that we had such names for actions and events, as well 
as for persons and things ; one such name, for instance, for ‘the 
Death of Socrates,” another for “the Battle of Waterloo,” an- 
other for “ the Revolution of 1688,” and cthers for other events 
and series of events, of whatever kind, public and private,— 
names which should not be “connotative,” or in any way de- 
scriptive, but each simply a mark or sign for an individual 
event that had actually occurred; let us suppose, also, names 
for single qualities and as confined to individual objects; such 
an apparatus of mere names would not be language—would 
not serve the ends of language in communicating thought or con- 
veying information. All that the word could do would be to 
indicate that the speaker had in mind and recollection the indi- 
vidual thing signified. All beyond this would have to be guessed 
at or inferred, or conveyed in some other way than by words. 
What had never been known as an individual thing to both 
speaker and hearer could be the subject not even of this amount 
of communication. To combine two or more such words would 
not help the matter; indeed, they would not admit of combina- 
tion at all, but only of being joined together in succession, or, 
juxtaposition. A word-combination is such only as it indicates 
a thought-combination. To conjoin two names such as John 
and Thomas wuuld convey no thought: among the thousand 
possible relations between the two persons, what might be meant 
would be wholly unindicated. Even if to the name of a person 
should be joined a proper name of the house he lived in, or of his 
horse or ox, or of a field or river or mountain, it could only be 
in certain circumstances, and with the help of other means of 
indication, that any particular relation between the two could 
be understood as intended. 


We come thus to another fundamental principle—to which 
the one just now discussed is mostly subordinate,—namely, that 
of the combination of words in speech, or discourse. By this we 
mean the necessity of employing for the most part two or more 
words for the expression of a single thought, to which they each 
contribute a part or an element.* 





* We must beg leave respectfully to remonstrate against the innovation on the 
part of Professor Max Miiller, in Vol. IV of “ Chips from a German Work-Shop,” in 


VOL. XXXV. 34 
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This combination is necessary, in the first place, as an economy 
required by the limited capacity of our minds. By combining 
two or more general words we can indicate an object of thought 
more specific than either of the words would denote by itself. By 
various combinations we can express thought in endless variety : 
can describe objects more or less specialized, also individual- 
ized by relations to ourselves or to other individual things. So 
infinite in number and variety are the thoughts we have occa- 
sion to express, that we can conceive of no possible way for the 
ends of language to be fulfilled except it be constituted so as to 
involve combination, and even the frequent union of a consider- 
able number of words in single combinations. 

As with a small number of letters or vocal elements we are 
able to produce the external form of an endless number of words, 
and to use with advantage and with ease a far larger number 
than would otherwise be possible—are able readily to apprehend 
them when spoken and to read them when written,—so with a 
limited number of words, or thought-symbols, capable of various 
combination, we have a manageable instrument for the expres- 
sion and the communication of an unlimited variety of thought. 

There is yet another end served by combination, which is far 
higher and more important than any mere gain on the score of 
economy. Even as new words can be formed at will by new 
combinations of letters, so new thoughts can be expressed and 
be communicated by means of the combination of words: that 
is, things can be described and thoughts conveyed which are 
specifically different from anything in the actual previous ex- 
perience of those to whom the words are addressed ; and what 
is newly conceived by a speaker or a thinker can find suitable 
and adequate expression. 

For anything of this sort to be done, without the principle 
of combination as a feature of language, would be absolutely 
impossible. What is thus done is done by the action of that 
wonder-working faculty which, even more than the capacity 





substituting “combination” to denote the kind of word-formation usually desig- 
nated by the term “ agglutination.” This new usage, if accepted, would entail the 
danger of ambiguity and of confusion of ideas to a considerable degree in applying 
the term to designate a class of languages, while the objection to the old word is 
quite trivial. 
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for general conceptions, distinguishes man from the brute, that 
faculty to which in its higher workings we sometimes apply the 
epithet divine,—we mean the faculty of making new thought- 
products out of elements derived from old experience—a power 
which we can call by no better name than the imagination. 
This faculty is needed as truly to enable us to receive new con- 
ceptions and new thought-combinations through the medium 
of words as it is to empower for the creation of new products. 
As a constructive faculty, it is essentially the same—that is, as 
really constructive—in the one mode of exercise as in the 
other. 

Combination is a highly generic term and comprehends a 
great many specific sorts. What, then, is the kind of combina- 
tion here under consideration? It is a very different kind from 
that of letters as combined into words,—which itself is consider- 
ably different when, on the one hand, we regard a letter us a 
vocal element, and when on the other as a written character. 
The combination of words in discourse may be defined or 
described as follows. Requiring the use of general terms, it 
consists essentially in the application of a plurality of words to 
one and the same object of thought. A general word “con- 
notes” some quality, act, or state, or some relation to an object, 
or some composition of parts or elements,—in short some attri- 
bute,—that is common to many individual things) Now, as 
one and the same thing has a plurality of attributes—is the sub- 
ject of properties and qualities, and at the same time of acts, 
states and relations, and of several of each of these either all at 
once, or at different times,—we have a ground for the applica- 
tion of several words to one and the same object, each word 
contributing its part to the total conception or thought. This 
is obvious enough in the simple combination of adjective with 
substantive, and of a verb with its subject. We may regard 
transitive verbs and prepositions and other interpositive or 
connecting words as connoting at the same time two attributes, 
each the converse of the other, or, if a relation simply, the 
opposite sides of the relation,—not only an attribute on the one 
hand as appertaining to the subject, or first term, but another 
on the other hand as appertaining to the object, or second term ; 
that is, we may regard such words as applied at the same time 
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to the two objects denoted by the two words between which 
they intervene, their meaning as applied to the one being the 
converse of their meaning as applied to the other. We may 
thus recognize one comprehensive principle as the ground of 
every form and mode of the combination of words in sentences. 
By the use of these interpositive, or connecting, or transitive, 
words, we have a plurality of separate objects brought together 
as members of one and the same total combination. In this 
way we leap over from object to object and link all together 
into one total complex object. 

This combination of words supposes, as already intimated, a 
corresponding combination of thought: carries with it, that is, 
a union of thought-elements or thought-objects as making up a 
total thought, and this most frequently more specific as well 
as more complex one than the parts are which compose it.* 

Combination is not indeed an absolute necessity in every 
case and for all the ends of language : it is not, like the use of 
general words, a condition indispensable to the very existence 
of language. There is no impossibility, in the nature of things, 
to prevent the expression of an entire thought by a single 
word; the thought complete as including subject and predicate, 
and mode as well as object of thought. We see in fact single 
words thus employed. When the word /ire rings out with the 
proper tone to sound the alarm, it conveys a thought that might 
be expressed in a formal and regular proposition ; and there is 
nothing in the nature of the case to prevent the appropriation 
to such use of a distinct and separate word, a word which 
should have in itself full predicative meaning. So, when the 
imploring cry of water / comes from men wounded and fainting 
on the battle-field ; and so in the many other cases in which 





* Our argument does not demand, nor do our limits permit, an inquiry as to 
what makes the unity of a thought or of a thought-object, nor an analytical ex- 
position of what is meant by an attribute. We have only to remark, as to the 
attribute, that a thorough analysis will find it always resolvable into a relation, 
simple or complex, together with an object or objects of that relation. This view 
of it would reduce the principles which underlie the synthesis of thought to 
greater simplicity than is given by the statements upon which we rest as above. 

We have omitted, as unnecessary, to make any reference to the different species 
of word-combination. such as the predicative and the attributive: these merely 
superadd something to what is contained in the general definition we have given, 
We thus desert, it will be perceived, the usual route, with its starting-point of the 
relation between predicate and subject. 
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the mere name of an object will, in the appropriate circum- 
stances and as uttered with the suitable tone and manner, con- 
vey an entire thought and make known a fact. Moreover, such 
words as the Latin pluit, fulget, do by themselves express a full 
thought, and this as their proper and only function ;—it is im- 
material, as to our present purpose, whether we say that here 
we have a predicate without a subject, or that, in the one word, 
both a predicate and a subject are included. 

It is altogether possible that a single word should serve for 
the full expression of any thought whatever that is general in 
its nature, provided a word were appropriated for the purpose, 
—no matter to what degree of complexity the thought be spe- 
cialized, and no matter how many words we now actually 
employ for its expression. The thought must be one which 
there is repeated occasion to express; with this proviso, there 
is no limit to what it may comprehend: it might embrace, for 
instance, the whole of a narration extended and circumstantial 
to the utmost that this limitation will allow. And actually, 
in communication by telegraph, and in other supposable cases, 
a single word, or a brief symbol, previously agreed upon, may 
sometimes with advantage take the place of a long sentence. 

We may even, without absolute absurdity, make the extra- 
vagant supposition of a language which should consist wholly 
of words specialized to such a degree that, instead of sen- 
tences, there should exist only single unconnected words. 
How poorly we should be served by a language like this is 
obvious enough. It would be impossible, on such a plan of 
language, to express anything of a new description, to make 
known anything in any way unlike what had been before 
known and named; combination being for this, as we have 
already observed, absolutely indispensable. Besides this capi- 
tal defect, it is obvious that the number of words which such 
a language would require to be any way of much use would 
render it quite unmanageable: since, in their import, the words 
would heve to be for the most part exceedingly special, the 
number required would be immense. 

The more general the words of a language are, the greater is 
the economy ; that is, the smaller will be the vocabulary that 
will suffice. Wide generality means the same as elementary 
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simplicity: the more general a word is, the more simple and 
elementary is the notion it signifies: in logical phrase, the ex- 
tension of terms varies in quantity inversely as the intension. 
To express a large number and variety of complex conceptions, 
all made up of a relatively small number of elements, it is 
obvious that we serve ourselves with the smallest vocabulary 
when the terms we employ are absolutely elementary in 
signification. ‘To refer again to the illustration from alphabetic 
characters,—an alphabet of consonant and vowel] elements re- 
quires fewer characters than a syllabic alphabet like that used 
for the Cherokee or the Japanese; and a syllabic alphabet for 
the English and most other languages would require a far greater 
number; and a system of writing, hieroglyphic or other, with a 
separate character for each word, would require a number still 
greater. In like manner, a vocabulary consisting of words 
which stand for notions that are limited in their speciality and 
complex in their signification will need to be larger than one 
composed of terms more general and more elementary in their 
meaning. 

Again, the more general the words of a language are,—-that 
is, the more nearly they approach to elementary simplicity as 
respects the notions they signify,—the greater will be the variety 
of thought they will be competent to express, being limited, as 
they of course must be, in number. This also may be illus- 
trated by referring to the different kinds of characters for repre- 
senting words in writing, as will be quite obvious to the intelli- 
gent reader. 

Thus it is that, in order to secure the advantages of combina- 
tion, a supply of very general words is requisite; and these ad- 
vantages would be lost for the most part to a language that should 
consist wholly of such words as were highly specialized. Hence 
the fact is that, in every language spoken by man, civilized or 
savage, a considerable proportion of the words are really of a 
high degree of generality. 


The specialization which bas often been remarked as a nota- 
ble characteristic of the aboriginal languages of America may 
perhaps be pointed to in contradiction of the statement just 
made. But there is no real ground of contradiction in the case. 
This specialization connects itself for the most part with a struc- 
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tural feature of these languages, viz., their synthetic character, 
sometimes designated by the term polysynthetic. Single words, 
or what are reckoned as such, are framed by compounding or 
blending together, after a peculiar fashion, yet in a method gov- 
erned by fixed rules, certain radical elements—usually mono- 
syllabic, and in some cases consisting of a single vowel or even 
a single consonant,—the same never, for the most part, appear- 
ing as separate words.* The whole word thus made up is the 
equivalent of what in English we should express by a phrasal 
combination, or even serves sometimes for an entire sentence, 
and occasionally is made of inordinate length, extending to a 
dozen, or even, as we are told, twenty or more syllables. Thus, 
in the instance often cited from Eliot's translation of “ kneeling 
down to him” (Mark i, 40,) we have a word of eleven signifi- 
cant syllables, and meaning, as literally interpreted by Mr. Trum- 
bull, “he came to a state of rest on the bended knees doing 
reverence to him.” Some instances given by Mr. Duponceau 
from Algonkin dialects are such as these:—Bring me the 
canoe; He came here in a canoe; He took him by the hand ; 
I do not like to eat (live) with him; He is in haste to goa 
fishing. 

It is to be observed that the radical elemeuts which are thus 
combined have each a definite signification, answering to what 
we ordinarily assign to a separate word, and that thus they really 
perform the essential functions of words. It is true that they 
may have in actual use no independent existence; but it is like- 
wise true cf the words of our own language that we never use 
them but in combination with other words, and only in our dic- 
tionaries and grammars do they stand apart by themselves; 





* This explanation of the Indian word-synthesis is substantially the same as 
that given by Mr. J. H. Trumbull, and finds full confirmation in the work of Mr. 
Riggs on the Dakota language. It differs from that which had been offered by Mr. 
Duponceau and adopted by others. Mr. Trumbull’s familiarity with the Algonkin 
dialects and his linguistic acumen have qualified him to expose many errors of his 
predecessors. To his papers in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, the Number for 1869-70 more particularly, and to that chef d’ewvre 
’ in its kind, the Grammar and Dictionary of the Dakota language, by Mr. Riggs, 
(Smithsonian Contributions, Vol. IV), and to Rev. C. Byington’s Grammar of the 
Choctaw, edited by Dr. Brinton, together with the Mémoire, etc., by Mr. Dupon- 
ceau, the present writer is mainly indebted for the merely general knowledge 
which he has concerning the Indian languages. 
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except as combined they are really destitute of significance— 
possess it, at least, only in a qualified sense, as potential and not 
as actual significance. The compounds made by the Indian syn- 
thesis admit of being taken to pieces and resolved into radical 
parts which can be treated as distinct entities having a definite 
form—though more or less varied by the action of phonetic 
laws—as well as a determinate meaning. 

It is to be observed, also, that the import of these several ele- 
ments, so far from being very special, is on the other hand very 
general, Thus, there are many of what Mr. Trumbull calls 
“generic furmatives,” and which he says “may be regarded— 
from one point of view, or another,—as rudiments, or as vestiges, 
of general names,” some of them even having actual existence 
as separate words. Thus “méinne, or min, is the generic affix of 
names of berries, nuts and other fruits that may be eaten ;” a 
highly general notion this, for which we have really no word in 
English. The Dakota word cha” (a nasal) means a tree, or trees, 
or wood, and used as a prefix makes “ tree-skin,” or bark, “ tree- 
sap,” sugar, “ tree-fat,” resin or gum; makes also words for 
things made of wood, ete. 

Another class of formatives, called by Mr. Trumbull “ char- 
acteristic particles,” denote generic modes of activity, such as 
doing a thing with the hand, or the foot, or the mouth, or by cut- 
ting, or by knocking, &.; or they give a meaning that is causa- 
tive, or frequentative, or intensive, or reciprocal, or intransitive, 
and the like. Thus, in Dakota, upon the theme ksa, to separate 
or break off, we have ba-ksa, to cut off, as with a knife or saw, 
bo-ksa, to shoot off or punch off, ka-ksa, to cut off by striking, 
as with an axe, na-ksa, to break off with the foot, pa-ksa, to break 
off or apart by the hand, ya-ksa, to bite off, yu-ksa, (yu simply 
causative)* to break off in any way. 

It is much the habit of these languages to give names to ob- 
jects by inventing words that embrace a description, and in some 
sort an analytic definition, of the thing denoted,—an ability and 
a habit which presupposes and involves a constant and familiar 
handling of notions that are general as distinguished from the 





* This yw- has in one instance the force of the English wn-, (yu-shka, untie,) thus 
coinciding singularly with the German ver- and Anglo-Saxon for-, whence the Eng- 
lish forget; the notion of change to passes over into change from, or the general no- 
tion of change covers both. 
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special. Thus, the horse, says Mr. Trumbull, was called by the 
native of Massachusetts, “the beast that carries on his back a 
living burden.” So the Dakota, ‘‘tree-skin,” “ tree-fat,” &., are 
defining words. Here we have analysis in thought preceding 
and going with the synthesis of word. 

The preservation of the synthetic character of these langua- 
ges comparatively little obscured by phonetic corruption and 
decay involves a constant recognition of the elements which 
make up the compounds, and the use of them as signs of the 
general conceptions for which they stand, exactly as if they were 
separate words. 

It is thus apparent that this structural character does not ne- 
cessarily involve the specialization of thought, any more than do 
the phrase and sentence combinations which we make with our 
words. It is connected neither as cause nor as consequence 
with the actual preference of the Indian mind for the concrete 
and the special,—a trait common to all uncultured men, and es- 
pecially all rude and uncultured races. Not as the cause; for 
the language is quite capable of expressing highly general no- 
tions through this synthetic structure. Thus, thing they eat, is 
Dakota for food. Again, the Dakota, by prefixing to the active 
verbs the vowel 7, makes of them nouns denoting the instrument. 
Translating this prefix loosely by with, a with-sweep means a 
broom ; a with-split, a wedge; a with-siab, a spear, &c.; anda 
with-make, (i-cha-ghe) is an instrument in the most general sense.* 
Again, though the Indian cannot use the word for father except 
with the co-signification of relation to some specified person or 
persons, yet, by means of a prefix which signifies man, or man’s, 
a compound is made in Dakota equivalent to a father simply, 
and apart from special relation. Doubtless, also, the Indian can 
signify the general by means of the special, as we by “ our daily 
bread” mean our daily food. Nor is this synthetic structure 
the consequence of an exceptional predisposition to the concrete 
in the mind of the race. The Chinese is not at all a synthetic 
language; but its actual character, as what it is, is neither the 





* There is a curious example of a highly figurative meaning attached to one of 
the words so formed. The noun i-yu-shka (with-untie) means, a something to untie 
abundle with, that is, to give in return for a bundle of tobacco sent from another 
village or people in token of friendship; if there is nothing to give, the bundle can- 
not be untied. 
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consequence nor the cause of any unusual development of the 
faculty of abstraction. 

We are usually told in further proof of the specializing tend- 
ency of the Indian languages that they have distinct radical or 
primary words for special modes of what we express by a gen- 
eral term, as for instance, for different kinds of walking, and of 
eating, and of going, and that they have no terms for these gen- 
eral notions. But, in such instances, after we have eliminated 
what is really the product of the synthesis already noticed, the 
little that remains need not be regarded as altogether extraordi- 
nary or exceptional. In our own English we have, for different 
modes of imbibing liquids, the words, sip, suck, lap, swig, swill, 
gulp, quaff; and at least some of these do not come under the 
general notion of drinking: a calf does not drink till taught to 
do so; people often sip their tea before they drink it ; our soup 
we do not drink. Again we speak of a pair of shoes, a span of 
horses, a yoke of oxen and a brace of hounds; of the hide of an 
ox, but not of a man, or a calf, or a sheep, or a deer; of the skin 
of an apple, the peel of an orange. We have ‘swarm,’ ‘flock,’ 
‘herd,’ ‘drove,’ ‘gang,’ ‘band,’ ‘ pack,’ ‘squad,’ ‘crowd,’ ‘throng,’ 
&c., but no general word whatever for an animal or human as- 
semblage in the general. The peasant of East Anglia who re- 
tains the old local dialect, and when his standing grain is beaten 
down by a storm describes it, according to the kind of damage, 
as “baffled,” or “nickled,” or “snaffled,” or “ shuckled,” or 
“ wilted,” (Trench: Hnglish Past and Present), is probably alto- 
gether unused to the general term lodged, of Romanic origin, 
which we have in Shakspeare. 

The Montagnais Indians in Canada, had, it is said, a “ verb 
ptouan, meaning “the wind drives the snow,” but in which no 
trace appears of the words wind, snow, or to drive.” Well, we 
have in English the word s/eet, in which no trace appears of words 
for hail, or snow, or rain, or cold, or water or ice, though the 
corresponding notions are all involved in the one and single 
word. Compare also drizzle, mist, fog, &. Of primary words, 
or what now seem to us such, we have in our English, even 
within the range of thought common to us with the Indian, a far 
greater number with limited speciality of meaning, than has any 
native language on the continent; and this in part even because 
of that very synthetic structure which is so often referred to as 
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pointing in the opposite direction. Thus we have bark, sugar, 
gum, in place of the Dakota tree-skin, tree-sap, tree-fat, and the 
simple word, kneel, instead of the five or six significant sylla- 
bles of the Massachusetts dialect, interpreted as meaning “to 
rest on the bended knees.” Is it not really the poverty of these 
languages—their scanty supply of primary special terms—which 
we here see, and which they have to eke out by such more or 
less cumbrous and circumlocutory compounds? 

The absence of the substantive verb has been referred to by 
almost every writer on the general subject, as an instance of the 
specializing tendency, and a proof of the want of the power or 
the habit of generalization on the part of the Indian. But what 
is this verb to be—the so-called substantive verb—upon which 
so much fine speculation has so many times been wasted? What 
is it but a sign of predication, with further connotation of tense 
and mode, which we use when we have an adjective or a noun 
for the predicate, and do not use with verbs because they have 
predicative force in themselves? This is all there is of it. The 
languages of the Aryan family early distinguished a class of 
words by a form which conferred predicative force, while to an- 
other class, viz., substantives and adjectives, as expressing no- 
tions which there was much less occasion to employ in the pre- 
dicative relation, they gave a different form. Thus the need 
came at length to be sometimes felt for a means of indication, 
when adjectives or substantives had to be used as predicates ; 
and a verb which originally signified some special activity in- 
volving continued existence, such as standing, or dwelling, or 
sitting, was gradually converted to this use. In the Semitic 
tongues the occasion, and it may be the process, was essentially 
similar. Now, the Indian languages, as many others also have 
done, failed to make the distinction which would cause the need 
of such a word to be felt. The conjugation-system which they 
adopted and which as such conferred predicative force, was ap- 
plied to all words alike—to words for qualities and for objects 
permanently existing, as well as to words for actions and 
events.* The language having thus taken on this form and 





* Sir John Lubbock (History of Civilization, &c., p. 318) falls into the palpable 
error—apparent under the explanation above—of regarding the absence of the verb 
to be as the cause, instead of the consequence, of this conjugation feature; and we 
presume he is not the only writer of eminence who has done so. 
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structure, the development of a proper substantive verb was an 
impossibility. For, the need of it could never be felt, if indeed 
any place for it could be found without remodeling the structure 
of the language. The cultivation or the want of cultivation 
of the generalizing faculty has had nothing to do with the mat 
ter. As for the notion of existence, we are not to expect the 
Indian to say: whatever is, is; no thing can both be and not be; 
—or at least not till he has been a while at school ;—but the 
Dakotas can say in their native tongue: God exists; or, there 
is a God, (Riggs: Grammar, &c., p. 58.) 

That our aborigines must have used their language mainly for 
the expression of what is concrete and special,—or at least of 
what is purely sensuous,—that to this they must have been de- 
termined by their low grade of culture, their way of life, and 
their main occasions for the use of speech, and their consequent 
mental habits and preferences, is not to be questioned. Nor is 
it to be doubted that this fact would in some way distinctly im- 
press itself upon their languages, and in a way which whoever 
would successfully interpret them must succeed in finding out. 
But the wonder is, rather, that so much appears which seems to 
us somewhat contrary to the mental character which we have to 
attribute to them. 


Leaving now the savage, who has held our attention too long, 
—or it would be too long but for the exaggerated and erroneous 
notions that have widely prevailed,—we need to glance fora 
moment at the effect of social progress and cultivation upon lan- 
guage, and the demands they make upon it, so far as related to 
our subject. But little reflection is needed to show that the ac- 
tual effect is by no means to give to generalization a preponder- 
ance over specialization, but rather the reverse. While true 
mental culture enlarges the sweep and strengthens the grasp of 
the generalizing faculty, the advance of civilization tends at the 
same time, in many ways, to the multiplication of words of limi- 
ted, complex, and special signification. They are indispensable 
in every art, profession and occupation, and are demanded by 
the multiplied machineries and arrangements of a complex social 
condition. Every new invention adopted brings its retinue of 
special terms. Even science does not deal with her generalities 
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in such a way as to escape the necessity of a multitude of terms 
of highly specialized signification ; and criticism and aesthetics 
are nothing without a full stock of special terms; and of literary 
skill there is none where there is not a nice sense for special 
mearings distinguished oftentimes by minutest shades of differ- 
ence. Special terms are in constant requisition in the commu- 
nication and commerce of ordinary life. The French excels as a 
conversational language through its copiousness in special terms 
which have relation to men and manners and to social life, as 
signalized by Goethe in the remark, “Oh, how that nation is to 
be envied which can express so fine shades of meaning in a sin- 
gle word!” Hence our frequent borrowings from the French 
to supply deficiencies in our own tongue. 

Specialization, in the case of any people or race, or any set of 
people, civilized or savage, will predominate within the circle of 
the things which most interest and occupy their attention and 
with which they have most todo. Doubtless there are, in every 
language, many superfluous special words, some of which 
might better be discarded. The reader may perhaps recollect 
the passage quoted by Mr. Marsh, in his Lectures on the English 
Language, (1st Series, Lect. XX VI) from the instructions con- 
cerning “gentle speech” in The book of St. Albans, as a curious 
example of the multiplication of special terms sedulously culti- 
vated and carried to a ridiculous extreme as a mark of fine breed- 
ing. A special term is prescribed for the act of carving in the 
case of each of the various kinds of meat; and so in other mat- 
ters: a kind of superfluity of niceness to be deprecated as over- 
loading language with an idle and useless burden. 

Special terms, well chosen, are needed for succinctness and 
despatch, for compendiousness both in thought and expression. 
When unnecessary for such purpose, they yet sometimes have 
the advantage, as compared with more general terms, of being 
more picturesque and to a greater degree imbued with associated 
feeling. 

Yet, special terms, however numerous, would not serve us 
well without a supply of others of wide generality. We have 
already considered what would be the effect if all the words in 
use were so specialized as to do away with combination. And, 
according as a language should approach to this condition, just 
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so far would it be restricted as to the range and the variety of 
the thoughts it would be competent to express. 

The perfection of a language is to be found in a due admix- 
ture of words that are special with such as are general in their 
signification, the words ranging from the widest generality to 
the narrowest speciality of meaning. That universal character 
of adaptability in human language, which is such as to admit of 
its free development in either of the directions just noted, is of 
importance with reference to the main purpose of this article. 


To follow out the leading of our subject, would require us to 
consider not only what language is, but how it comes to be what 
it is,—to trace the processes through which languages are devel- 
oped and by which they ever, readily and pliantly, vary and 
transform themselves to suit the practical and intellectual needs 
of those who use them; and particularly, the processes of exten- 
sion and change by the generalization and the specialization and 
the analogical transfer of meanings, processes which depend on 
some of the characters of language that we have been discuss- 
ing; also, the mode of transfer which proceeds from the mental 
association of things that are observed uniformly or frequently 
connected in fact,—and this process, as involving a thought- 
combination of some kind, brings us to the general principle 
which underlies word-combination. To these should be added 
word-building proper, which, being for the most part a formation 
by composition, or synthesis, begins with the combination of sep- 
arate words: it is thus and so far essentially the same as what 
we have already described, and all it ever does more than this is 
merely to take another step in limitation or change of meaning 
over and above the specialization that is involved in the combi- 
nation itself. To these several processes is to be referred, on the 
side of signification, the whole matter of word-transformation 
and word-development. Through them is it to be explained 
how, from the rudest beginning, language grows up, step by 
step, to the highest stage of refinement,—how, by easy transition, 
it passes over from the outer world of matter to the inner world 
of thought and feeling,—how, at first confined to the sensible, 
it extends itself so as to bring within its compass the whole of 
the intelligible. 

_ With these matters, it may be presumed that the reader who 
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shall have gone with us thus far is not unfamiliar. But—taking 
for granted the general fact that language is and must be, for 
the most part, a growth by natural processes—we are to notice 
particularly how, out of a very few radicals, founded upon con- 
ceptions so palpable and obvious as to seem the product of mere 
sense-perception rather than of any higher faculty of thought, 
is developed, by natural and easy steps, the whole body of the 
words of the most highly cultivated language, with all the mani- 
fold varieties and nice shades of meaning they carry with them. 
Here we observe the stock of original material such both in 
quantity and quality as to come within the capacity of uncul- 
tured intellect, and the gradual procedure by successive stages 
such as to make the marvellous final result a possibility. We 
are to notice, too, the gain on the score of economy, through 
the secondary meanings, the diverse applications and the shades 
of signification, which single words take to themselves, and which 
are to a great extent made known in the first instance, and are 
in use clearly discriminated, by the connection in which the 
words occur. By this means, together with the numerous forms 
that are made by derivation and composition, the number of 
words that have to,be learned as primary words, and of mean- 
ings that have to be learned as primary meanings, is small com- 
pared with all the words and all the meanings that are embraced 
. in the language. And thus the task, which comes to each gen- 
eration, of acquiring the mother tongue, is made possible of ac- 
complishment. 

It is to be noticed, further, in regard to these processes of 
growth and these various applications of single words, that 
they involve something more than palpable and obvious simi- 
larities or contiguities: they depend largely upon analogies be- 
tween different orders of things, and upon slight links of associ- 
ation as well as upon connections of a more gross and obvious 


kind. 


Weare not required in this discussion, to go back to the ori- 
gin of language, though the topic is by no means irrelevant. 
So far as the roots of words can be traced, they are found to 
have been highly general in their meaning ; and no considerable 
development of language is conceivable without words of this 
character. Combination too must have early come into play. 
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It is, indeed, quite supposable that the first words, as names 
either of objects or of actions, should have been used singly, 
just as we have already remarked that single words now are 
sometimes made to serve for an entire thought which is made 
plain by circumstances, and by expression addressed to the eye 
or conveyed by the tone of the utterance. 

It is not, however, necessary to suppose that all words were 
used as absolutely isolated before they occurred in combination. 
An action-word may have been developed only as used in com- 
bination with one and another previously formed object-word. 
Yet this would not necessarily hinder its recognition as a dis- 
tinct word, having its own form and its own meaning. 

A view different from this, and opposed to the commonly 
accepted theory of a period when the roots of Indo-European 
vocables existed as separate words, is contended for by some, 
prominent among whom is the distinguished philologist, Rev. 
A. H. Sayee. His theory is that language began with words 
that were “ holophrastic,” or the equivalents of an entire sen- 

‘tence. In the preface to the recent, the second, edition of his 
Principles of Comparative Philology, he speaks of the “ root- 
period ” as “ an early synthetic stage,” and of the root as thena 
“sentence word, summing up in one whole what a later stage 
of language would break up into separate words or forms, the 
name of an individual object implying and including subject or 
object and ‘verb’ as well.” ‘“ Hence,” he adds, “there would 
be as many sentence-words as momentary impressions made 
upon the senses by a particular object; and if language rests 
upon onomatopoeia or the like, sentence-words applying to the 
same object might be expected to resemble one another, and in 
this resemblance allow the philologist to discover those types of 
sound which he calls roots.” 

Now Mr. Sayce may be quite right so far as this, that, along 
with the earliest words, or ‘types of sound,” there were con- 
joined unsbaped utterances, varying with the “ momentary 
impression made upon the senses,” that is, as the object was 
affected in this or that way and varied itself by this or that 
mode of action; but he is far from right in regarding such ever- 
varying and unshaped utterance as itself any part of the word. 

When we have a “ type of sound” appropriated as the sign for 
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a particular notion or thing, then, and not till then, we have a 
word,—and that is all that a word ever is or ever becomes,— 
and all over and above this, expressive though it may be, is 
something other than and aside from the word,—no more 
belongs to it than do the gestures which may accompany it, and 
is nO more au essential or integrant part of it than is now the 
tone of voice we may use to enforce the words we utter an essen- 
tial part of those words. It is a grave error, in these inquiries, 
to confound the indefinite and shapeless utterances, even though 
not inarticulate, out of which words may have emerged, with 
words themselves. Words, proper names excepted, are, from 
their very nature and from the nature of the case, general in 
signification ; and this implies an external form, variable indeed 
within certain limits, yet when repeated recognizable as the 
same “type of sound,” and applicable to things on the ground 
of certain common attributes, either permanent or temporary. 
If Mr. Sayce means just what he says, his view is irreconcilable 
with any proper notion of what a word is. 

It is important to remark under this head, that, so far as we 
can judge by tracing back words to their roots and by examin- 
ing the rude tongues of suvage peoples, it appears that words at 
the earlier periods were significant of what was palpable to 
sense, and, to a large extent, of phenomena of sensible motion ; 
also, that the conceptions they stood for were so general as to 
serve by combination for great variety of expression; and, 
moreover, that these primordial conceptions are connected by 
such relations with others of different and higher orders as to 
admit of the development of language from such beginnings so 
as to cover the entire range of human thought. It should be 
added that, the mind of man being what it is, no other way for 
the genesis and development of language is to be regarded as 


possible, 


Having pointed out these fundamental characteristics, some 
of them essential to the existence of language, and others im 
portant for its serviceableness or operative in its development, 
we shall, in the succeeding section, proceed to inquire what 
provision is made in nature for language, in adaptation to these 
characteristics. 

VOL, XXXV. 85 
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Articte VIL—THE UNITY OF THE PROFESSIONS.* 


Ir we look at the origin of the professions, we find that they 
have a common parentage, that they all alike have sprung from 
the needs of man. The animal creation around him, guided by 
unerring instinct, have no such needs. They speedily cotne to 
maturity and perfection without effort, and by the action of 
forces over which they have nocontrol. Man alone seems arbi- 
ter of his destiny. With most varied needs and powers, and 
sublime possibilities of development, he is largely left by Divine 
Providence to supply his wants and discipline himself through 
the affluent resources placed at his disposal. 

Whatever view we may take of the condition of the prime- 
val man, it must be admitted that the historic man has always 
been the architect of himself, that he has fashioned and built 
himself up into whatever he has become. He has been the 
Phidias, who, by his own right arm, has been chiseling himself 
through the ages after his own ideal, however imperfect, at times, 
it may have been. 

As he has toiled along this line of self-culture and develop- 
ment, he has gained at every step of the process, a clearer con- 
ception of true manhood in all its varied relations, and so has 
felt increasing needs, and applied himself with growing skill to 
supply them. In this way have come forth, one after another, 
the various arts, sciences, and professions, which have done so 
much to advance and adorn civilization. 

A glance at our early Anglo-Saxon history will illustrate 
this method. Among the fierce tribes which swarmed around 
the German Ocean, and took possession of Gaul and Britain, 
were a mysterious class who gathered up into themselves 
the functions of teacher, priest, prophet, poet, judge, and phy- 
sician. They monopolized whatever there was of rude learn- 
ing among their tribes, and doled it out with despotic hand toa 
favored few. Of these the best representatives were the Druids, 





* This Article was, in substance, delivered as an Address before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Marietta College, Ohio, on the 29th of June, 1875. 
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who had a smattering of astronomy, natural philosophy, geome- 
try, politics, and geography; who were the guides in religion, 
and the judges in temporal matters. They were the embodi- 
ment of all the professions among their people. And they were 
equal to the demands upon them. These untutored tribes, with 
the dimmest conception of what they might become, and hence 
with the slightest feelings of need, were abundantly satisfied 
with their guides. 

But when Christianity came into the island with Augustine 
and his missionary associates, and began its gracious work on 
the heart and intellect of the Saxon, it soon awoke him to a 
realization of his condition, revealed to him by degrees, the 
sublime possibilities of his nature, and thus disclosed to him 
more and more his pressing needs, and made him thoroughly 
dissatisfied with his attainments, teachers and surroundings. 
He now seriously gave himself to self-culture to supply these 
needs. Soon the quickened mind of the nation began to bud 
into literature, for it was feeling the influence of a new power. 
Its spring-time had come, and though its budding life was often 
nipped by cruel frosts, yet in the end, it came forth to abun- 
dant fruitage. The nation was no longer satisfied to express 
meager thought in rude alliterative verse, but struggled on 
until the genius of a Chaucer made both his language and his 
verse immortal. Nor did the aroused Anglo-Saxon mind con- 
tent itself within the domain of poetry alone. It yearned after 
all knowledge, felt as never before, its needs, and began to in- 
vade every realm of thought and expression. It wrestled with 
the high problems of theology under such leaders as Wycliffe 
and Hooker. It pushed its researches into philosophy and civil 
government under a Bacon and a Hobbes. It explored the 
principles of law under a Coke, and of medicine under a Harvey 
anda Browne. It founded schools and universities whence came 
forth in ever increasing numbers, the leaders of the people into 
every department of art, science, and literature. The Anglo- 
Saxon race has, under God, blossomed out, and come to this 
abundant fruitage through its constant efforts to supply its growing 
needs, 

Such, in brief, is the method by which the various professions 
have arisen. They have each sprung from efforts to supply 
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needs, and have advanced toward perfection to the degree in 
which these needs have been felt. In their rude state of nature 
so-called (which seems rather to be a most unnatural state,) 
men are quite satisfied to commit their individual and social 
well-being into the hands of a pretentious few, as ignorant as 
themselves. But let the light in upon them, let them see their 
destitutions, and straightway under a goading sense of their 
needs, no longer contented with themselves, or their guides, 
they struggle on, blindly, at first, it may be, but surely, through 
the ever increasing avenues of the arts and sciences toward the 
noon-day of civilization. 

But the different professions have unity not only in their 
origin—the needs of man, but also in their end—the well-being 
of man. They have been born of human wants, and the chief 
end of their existence is to supply them—to assist mankind to 
the attainment of whatever is highest and best to the individual 
and to society. They were all designed to contribute to one 
grand end—the perfection of the race in body, mind, character, 
and estate. Like the different members of the human body, 
while they each have separate functions, they were all to unite 
in advancing the common weal. Take,-for example, the pro- 
fession of law, regarded by not a few unthinking persons, as of 
doubtful service to society, and it needs but a few moments’ 
thought to see that it is a beneficent calling essential to the 
highest well-being of the state. For, if men must live in socie- 
ty, they must have laws for mutual protection, and the higher 
they rise in culture and civilization, the more numerous and 
varied will be their relations and rights, as also the laws to define 
and defend them. Hence must arise in every well-ordered 
state, a complex system of laws, which require for their expo- 
sition and application, a body of men versed in jurisprudence, 
and devoting themselves to its study and practice. In vain do 
we fill our statute-books with just laws, unless these laws can 
be justly applied, and the legal profession is the instrumentality 
which the state employs to stand at the bar, and to sit on the 
bench to see that justice is done between citizens. 

Nor does it militate against this view, that this highly useful 
and honorable profession is sometimes prostituted by unworthy 
members to the perversion of justice for selfish ends, for lia- 
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bility to similar perversion is the misfortune of every calling. 
Yet it must be admitted that Edmund Burk’s caricature of the 
law’s grievous uncertainty, expense, and delay, given in his 
“Vindication of Natural Society,” to pour ridicule on the views 
of Lord Bolingbroke, is often too near the truth. “A lawsuit 
is like an ill-managed dispute, in which the first object is soon 
out of sight, and the parties end upon a matter wholly foreign 
to that on which they began. * * * * My cause, which 
two farmers from the plough could have decided in half an hour, 
takes the court twenty years. I am, however, at the end of my 
labor, and have in reward for all my toil and vexation, a judg- 
ment in my favor. But hold—a sagacious commander, in the 
adversary’s army, has found a flaw in the proceeding. My tri- 
umph is turned into mourning. I have used or, instead of and, 
or some mistake, small in appearance, but dreadful in its con- 
sequences; and have the whole of my success quashed in a writ 
oferror. I remove my suit; I shift from court to court; I fly 
from equity to law, and from law to equity ; equal uncertainty 
attends me everywhere; and a mistake in which I had no share, 
decides at once upon my liberty and property, sending me from 
the court to a prison, and adjudging my family to beggary and 
famine.” But though the claims of justice are sometimes de- 
feated for private ends by those who stand as its advocates, the 
legal profession is a great conservator of good order, and of 
justice in the state. Its office is to see that every man wronged, 
or accused before the law, has exact justice meted out to him 
in open court, without fear or favor. Whether pleading at the 
bar, or presiding on the bench, it is the one grand duty of the 
profession “to magnify the law, and make it honorable” by its 
faithful application to every case that shall come to trial. But 
were such an ideal realized, it is to be feared that numbers in 
the profession would find their occupation gone. 

In close alliance with the office of the lawyer, is that of the 
law-maker, which, though equally essential to the well-being of 
society, has hardly yet attained (in our Republic at least,) to the 
dignity of a profession. Statesmanship in its full breadth of 
meaning, is rarely seen in our halls of legislation. And yet 
there is scarcely anything of which we stand in more need as a 
nation. Thus far in our history, with an indifference which is 
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simply amazing, when we consider the magnitude of the inter- 
ests involved, we have largely entrusted the making of our laws 
to men selected because they were popular, and could command 
votes, rather than because they were fitted for their high trust. 
Yet never was there a people that more needed skillful legisla- 
tors. With a government based upon the popular will, and in 
some of its features, a hitherto untried experiment on the face 
of the earth, and extending across a continent, into which are 
pouring from almost every nation, peoples trained under the 
most diverse governments and religions, and with unexampled 
diversity of productions, and wealth and variety of mineral 
resources, all of which call for the wisest balancing of interests, 
and far-sighted and stable policy in legislation, we have too 
often been contented to surrender both our magnificent posses- 
sions and ourselves to the government of men quite innocent 
of the first principles of statesmanship, and versed only in party 
politics and tactics. And we are reaping the harvest which our 
folly has sown. Like a great ship at sea, our Republic has been 
driven hither and thither, now by free-trade winds, and now by 
high tariff gales, making for this port, or that, according to the 
whims of her officers. 

We have as yet scarcely no settled policy in any department 
of legislation. We are at sea on the great questions of finance, 
of internal improvements, of grants to private corporations, of 
public lands, of education,—in short, on all the great problems 
which concern the public weal. And we shall continue on this 
uncertain sea of legislation, the sport and victim of conflicting 
parties and policies, until we give sufficient attention to public 
interests to secure the election of the most competent men in the 
nation for legislators. Were we feeling the need of such men, 
as our fathers felt the need of them, when in weakness and fear 
they entered upon their grand experiment of a Republic, we 
should, like them, find a Washington, a Jefferson, a Hamilton, 
and a Madison to shape our legislation and administer our 
laws. For in statesmanship, as in every thing else, the supply 
will be equal to the demand. It is a good omen for our 
nation that the people are coming to see their political destitu- 
tions, and are demanding of the men who seek their suffrages 
some knowledge of the duties of the office to which they aspire, 
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and that our higher institutions are instructing so many young 
men in the principles of political philosophy. May we not 
from these indications justly gather hope, that the time is not 
far distant when the men who tread the high places of political 
power among us shall be men ¢rained for their profession, well 
grounded in the principles of statesmanship, and who shall 
enter on their great trust with an honesty that no bribes can 
approach, and a patriotism that no obstacles can vanquish. 
Could we but fill our national and state legislatures with such 
men, what a future full of blessing would await our Republic! 

But if the professions of law and politics alike grow out of 
the needs of man, and are essential to his highest well-being, 
the same is equally true of the profession of medicine. For 
medical science holds to the human body, a relation similar to 
that which political science holds to human society. It recog- 
nizes the constant tendency of the body to deterioration and 
infirmities, and its office is “to prevent, cure, or alleviate” 
these diseases, and to render the body robust and stalwart, so 
that the man shall enjoy full possession of all his physical 
powers, and shall be able to wield them most effectively in the 
discharge of his duties. Hence the skillful physician, who by 
his knowledge of the laws of disease and health, and of materia 
medica, can restore a citizen to physical soundness and vigor, 
is a benefactor, not only to him, but also to the State. 

Besides, such is the intimate and mysterious relation of the 
mind to the body, that it is to some a matter of doubt whether 
a mind can be perfectly sound that is not in a sound body. 
At any rate, it cannot be reasonably doubted that a diseased 
body often seriously affects, and sometimes perverts mental pro- 
cesses, and this to such an extent as to render the subject irre- 
sponsible. Hence arise most delicate and difficult questions 
in medical jurisprudence, which is evidently coming into 
greater prominence in our courts, and to have greater influence 
on their decisions. Indeed, so dependent is the human will on 
conditions of the body, and so intricate are the problems as to 
accountability for acts done in certain physical conditions, that 
it is worthy of serious thought, whether in many cases before 
the courts, only medical gentlemen should sit as jurors. 
Were our juries in these trials composed of such men, they 
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would be far more likely than now, both to shield the innocent 
and to bring to punishment the guilty. Thus the medical pro- 
fession join hands with the legal to render beneficient ser- 
vice to the citizen and the State. They are the great conserva- 
tors of health to the people, for they devote themselves not 
only to individual relief, but also to the searching out of cura- 
tive agents, and of the laws governing health and disease, and 
their investigations within the last few years have resulted in 
discoveries of great value to suffering humanity. Is it, then, 
too much to hope, that through their skillful interrogatories of 
man and of nature, human life will not only be materially 
lengthened, but also made more happy and useful ? 

But man has other duties than those which he owes to so- 
ciety and to his body. He has a spiritual nature with immor- 
tal longings and needs, which cries out after God, and can be 
satisfied only by Him. Hence man, however degraded, must 
have a deity to worship. He must be continually feeling after 
God, though it be through the darkness of paganism. The 
clerical profession, therefore, has its roots in the spiritual needs 
of man, and must exist in some form, however rude, wherever 
the human race is found. In fact, among a barbarous people, 
the priestly office (as we have seen) generally overtops all the 
other callings, and, like Aaron’s rod, swallows them up For 
as man is first of all a religious being, so he most venerates and 
trusts those who instruct him in sacred things. Since, then, 
the deepest needs of man call for a religion, his well-being 
must be promoted to the degree to which his system of faith 
and worship shall satisfy these wants; and it needs no argu- 
ments to prove that the Christian religion most fully responds 
to the spiritual cravings of man. It were easy to show that 
other religions have failed to lift him out of his pollutions and 
degradations into purity and nobility of character and life. 
How powerless, for example, was the gorgeous religion of 
ancient Rome over private and public morals! What a glimpse 
do we catch of her best society through the keen satire of 
Juvenal! The recent disclosures, too, at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii but too fully’ confirm all that has been recorded of 
Roman society in Roman literature. It would seem as if 
nature herself, shocked at their stupendous pollution, had turned 
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away in disgust, and buried those cities from sight. And it is 
easy to see why these religions of earth have been thus impo- 
tent over man. They have addressed themselves to his intel- 
lect, his imagination, his taste, his passions, but have never 
descended to the center of the man and changed his moral char- 
acter. They have expended themselves on the surface, and so 
have been powerless. The Christian religion alone aims di- 
rectly at the renovations of the heart, because “out of it are the 
issues of life.” It seeks to make man pure within, and to bring 
his whole being under the sway of the “royal law” of love. 
And now the man becomes a center of right influences to all 
about him. In the family, in the social circle, in the marts of 
trade, in whatever relations of life, and department of business, 
he becomes a power for all that is good and noble in character 
and life. Through the teachings of the pulpit these personal cen- 
ters of moral and spiritual influences are constantly multiplying 
among the people, and slowly but surely spreading throughout 
the entire nation. Already the pulpit is the mightiest agency 
in our Republic for the production and dissemination of right 
moral influence. And it used this power with marvelous effect 
in our late struggle for national existence. In that terrible 
conflict, when the very pillars of the State seemed tottering, 
it was the influence which poured fourth from the pulpits of 
the North, that gave heart to the people, and sustained the 
brave men who were struggling on the field of carnage to save 
the Republic. And, indeed, it is within the truth to say that 
no permanent republic is possible among a people who are not 
largely under the influence of, and personally moulded by, the 
teachings of the Christian sanctuary. Democracies and repub- 
lies cannot endure among a people swayed by selfishness. 
Circumstances may indeed call them into being—may build 
them up, but resting not upon principle, but simply upon the 
caprice of selfishness, circumstances will also demolish them. 
The heathen world, with all its pretentions and philosophy, 
never showed to us an enduring free government. The repub- 
lies of antiquity were not the offspring of “charity,” and so 
could not, like her, “abide.” They came like the icy diadem 
of a winter’s day, brilliant indeed for its hour, but as soon to 
melt and disappear, while a true liberty comes forth from the 
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renewed soul of society, like a rich vegetation springing from 
the bosom of earth, and sending down its roots deep into the 
soil of Christian principle, which, though it may for a time be 
covered up by the wintry storms of human selfishness, stil] 
lives beneath its sheeted covering, and shall come forth again 
with renewed vigor in the spring time of God’s appointment. 
And not only is it true that no free government endured among 
heathen nations, but it is also true that since the advent of 
Christianity, no truly free government has long continued 
which was not built up out of its principles. Why is it that 
France, after all her struggles for freedom, seems to-day well 
nigh as far from a stable republic as ever? The answer may 
be found in her cherished infidelity. and in her form of 
Christian faith which is to a great extent powerless on the na- 
tional heart. And why is it that Mexico, and the republics of 
South America, appear to have little else left to them but the 
name of freedom, while we rejoice in its blessings? It is not 
because “Castilian blood” is inferior to that which flows in our 
veins, but because the one government was built up by men 
who feared God, and out of that inner life of liberty into which 
they had been brought by divine truth, while the others were not. 
And if, under God, our Republic is to endure, it will stand 
through the ages, not so much through the agency of political 
parties, platforms, and constitutions, as by bringing the truth of 
God, through the teachings of the sanctuary, to the hearts of 
the entire people, that the truth may make each citizen a 
Christian freeman. 

The pulpit, then, must be acknowledged to stand first among 
the professions as a promoter of the well-being both of the 
citizen and of the state. It leads the grand army of beneficent 
forces in the service of society. The pulpit 

“ Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 
Support and ornament of virtue’s cause.” 
While it increases material values, promotes education, re- 
presses vice, and fosters all good enterprises, it is also the 
means of conferring the highest moral and spiritual benefits on 
the individual and the nation. 
Thus far we have been looking mainly at the learned pro- 
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fessions, so-called, to trace their unity in origin and end—the 
needs and well-being of man; but the review would be im- 
perfect, were we not to notice other callings, which the growing 
needs of society have summoned into being, and exalted to 
almost equal prominence with those already named. The jour- 
nalistic profession, though of comparatively recent origin, has 
had a marvelous development corresponding to the rapidly in- 
creasing demands of the people. The newspaper, though a 
modern institution, has in some form now become essential to 
civilized society. The wonderful growth of trade within the 
last half century, and of commerce, which now whitens every 
sea, the amazing rapidity with which news flies across conti- 
nents, and under seas, making the whole earth, if not of one 
language, yet in effect one people, the grappling of the public 
mind with all the great questions which concern individual 
and national weal - all alike call for the daily newspaper. And 
if rightly conducted, it is without doubt a most efficient pro- 
moter of the well-being of society. But to this end it needs 
in the editorial chair a man of rare qualities and culture. He 
should have high moral character and courage, clear and quick 
appreciation of the public needs, a well-balanced mind, sound 
judgment, rapidity of thought, and ripe culture of all his intel- 
lectual powers. In short, like the wise man of Horace, he 
should be 
“ Fortis, et in se ipse totus, teres atque rotundus.” 

Now the influence for good which such a man at the head of 
a newspaper can exert, is beyond computation. Sitting in the 
place of power, his utterances clothed with strange authority, 
he can send his influence abroad throughout all classes of so- 
ciety. Although he may not sit in the legislative hall, or in 
the chair of the executive, he may do as efficient service by 
moulding public opinion into just laws, and sustaining their en- 
forcement. Though he may not plead at the bar, or sit upon 
the bench, he may as eloquently and successfully defend the 
right. Though he may not stand in the desk, he may be an 
efficient ally of the pulpit by his able advocacy of every good 
cause, and may reach and benefit many who never hear a ser- 
mon. In a word, there is no sphere of influence into which his 
may not sweep, and in which he may not do noble service. 
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But this enviable power is peculiarly liable to abuse. Instead 
of resolutely setting himself to mould public opinion aright, 
the journalist too often surrenders himself to its dictation, and 
sometimes to the guidance of its worst phases, so that his paper 
becomes a nuisance to all decent society, pouring upon it a 
flood of filth which ought never to have seen the light. Thus 
public morals become sadly undermined, and the whole struc- 
ture of society threatened. The defense against such a catas- 
trophe lies chiefly in public opinion, which should rise in its 
might and demand that our newspapers be issued in the 
interest of good morals; and when public opinion shall thus 
assert itself, if need be, by withdrawal of patronage, it will not 
be disregarded. Yet it is but just to the daily press to say 
that it is, though with sad exceptions, doing good service for so- 
ciety. It opens its columns to the freest discussions of all the 
great questions of reform in social life, in business, in educa- 
tion, in politics, in religion, and the grand outcome makes for 
the public weal. And when we remember how rapidly the 
periodical newspaper has leaped to its vast influence—that it 
has come into being since our Pilgrim Fathers stepped upon 
Plymouth Rock,—that it has already reached such influence in 
England as to be termed even by her statesmen “the fourth 
estate of the realm,” and that among us it has attained even 
greater power, we hardly dare to conjecture what is in store for 
it in the future. But this should make us all the more solicit- 
ous to guard its vast power against abuse, and assist it to fulfill 
what seems to be its high mission of good to society. With 
this end in view, should we not have schools for the professional 
training of those who are to become journalists, as we now have 
professional schools for legal, medical, and theological instruc- 
tion? In them might be discussed by able professors, the great 
problems of government, of finance, of trade, of capital and 
labor, of public health, of reform, and the thousand and one 
questions which have to do with the well-being of society. 
And might we not expect that from such schools would come 
to the editorial chair men fitted for the high position, and sen- 
sible of the vast responsibilities which they assume ? 

But there is yet another profession lying back of those which 
have been named, and fashioning them all, which is fast rising 
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to equal and deserved prominence. The profession of the 
teacher, though as old as the race, springing equally from its 
great needs, and evidently essential to its highest welfare, has 
never come into greater general demand and honor than during 
the last half century. The world is going to school as never 
before, and never had it abler and more devoted teachers. 
Especially is this true in the higher walks of literature, science, 
and art. Never were there more minds aglow with scholarly 
enthusiasm for ripe culture in all branches of knowledge, and 
never did there sit as instructors in our colleges and professional 
schools men more competent than now to give such culture. 
Our country swarms with literary institutions, in which it is 
difficult to say whether the professors are more distinguished 
for their learning, their devotion, or their poverty. With sin- 
gular fidelity to duty, regardless of personal considerations, 
they give themselves to the great work of laying the founda- 
tions from which must rise all the other professions. But they 
stand in an honored line, made illustrious by such teachers as 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. And it is most auspicious for 
the future weal of our country, that the public is coming to 
some just appreciation of the magnitude of the service ren- 
dered by these self-denying toilers, from the least of them to 
the greatest, and is furnishing not a few of our literary institu- 
tions with resources, for the want of which they have been 
sadly crippled in their work. 

In like manner it were not difficult to show that every hon- 
orable calling springs from some want of man, and adds to his 
happiness, but the limits of this paper permit a review only of 
those professions which require a liberal education, and of which 
the college is the nourishing mother. We find in them all 
essential unity. Like the main branches of a tree, they all 
grow out of a common trunk—-the needs of man—and advance 
to flowering and fruitage, to satisfy these needs. In originand 
aim they are one, each necessary to supplement the others in the 
great mission which ‘they have undertaken for the perfection of 
society. We need alike legislators, lawyers, physicians, clergy- 
men, journalists, teachers in all literature, science, and art, to 
develop both man and nature. As yet we know little of the 
capacities and resources of either. Each is, to a great extent, 
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a “terra incognita,” which needs to be explored and developed. 
But when we look at the vast and beneficent discoveries which 
have been made in each within the last century, what may we 
not hope for in the near future from the incessant questionings 
of keen and disciplined minds in every department of knowl- 
edge? There are doubtless within every profession islands, if 
not continents, awaiting discovery by some skillful and adven- 
turous Simpson, Morse, or Agassiz. And it becomes every edu- 
cated man to do what he may to advance his own profession. 
“T hold,” says Lord Bacon, “every man a debtor to his pro- 
fession, from the which as men, of course, do seek to receive 
countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor 
themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto.” 

In an ancient city on the Rhine has been rising, for more than 
half a thousand years, 1 magnificent cathedral. Century after 
century armies of artisans of every kind have swarmed upon 
it, have faithfully done their work, and passed away. More 
than a score of generations have come and gone since its foun- 
dations were laid, and still its towers ascend, and the work will 
go on until the topmost stone shall reach its place, and the 
Cathedral of Cologne, perfect in every part, shall stand forth, 
the complete embodiment of the grand conception in the minds 
of its architects. In like manner are we, in our various pro- 
fessions, at work on a grander edifice than ever rose out of 
marble and mortar. We are building a republic—a nation of 
men—after the ideal left us by its great founders; or rather, 
may we not reverently hope, somewhat after the conception of 
the Divine Architect. A century has gone by, and the noble 
men who toiled at its foundations have gone to their reward, 
and bequeathed their work to their successors. May they not 
prove unworthy of the high trust, but manfully carry forward 
the work, and whether they labor on wall or tower, column or 
architrave, remember that they are all engaged in one enter- 
prise, and that the noblest committed to man. Incitements to 
a faithful performance of this work crowd upon us on every 
side. With a country the most remarkable on the face of the 
globe, in which are empires opening into Christian civilization, 
and carved into States so fast that we can scarcely remember 
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their names, with most heterogeneous populations, and conflict- 
ing beliefs and interests, what combination of motives, of hopes 
and fears, to urge to a manly discharge of duty in our various 
callings. It would seem that it 


* * * * “might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death,” 


to look at the grandeur of the work. Be it ours to do a manly 
part, each in his sphere, to build up such a nation as shall make 
the conception of the poet a reality. 


“ What constitutes a state ? 
Not high-raised battlement; or labored. mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride, 
Nor starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed Baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No: Men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 
Men, who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain: 
These constitute a state.” 
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Articte VIIL—COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


THE wide-spread and constantly increasing attention given, 
of late years, to physical exercises, the animated interest which: 
they arouse in those who take an active part in them, and the 
enthusiasm with which people flock to view contests in the 
various branches of athletic sports as well as the prominence 
accorded by the public press to.topics which treat of boat races, 
ball matches, and the like, have caused more than one sober 
minded person to wonder at this new phase in the development 
of our national character, and ask himself whether all this be a 
symptom of the natural and healthy growth of a love for out- 
dvor sports and an admiration for health and strength indica- 
tive of a commendable desire to promote true physical culture, 
or merely a fresh turn taken by the fashion of the day tending 
to give undue encouragement to the acquisition of mere brute 
strength and clothe the victorious athlete with laudation as 
sentimental and revolting as the praises which the Roman ladies 
lavished on the sleek and brawny gladiators of the Empire. 

If the question were one relating only to those who engage in 
these pursuits'as a livelihood, the professional oarsman or ball 
player, the circus performer or the hired gymnast, it would be 
of no greater interest than the discussion of any other form of 
amusement in which the actors themselves engaged in their 
everyday work, and the most important side of the examination 
would turn on the probable effect such exhibitions would have 
upon the public which viewed them as spectators, and would in- 
volve the consideration of the question whether or not such 
enthusiasm be indicative of a depraved and degenerating popu- 
lar taste. 

But now-a-days the interest, so far from being confined to 
those contests in which professional athletes alone engage, is 
stimulated to a far greater degree by the prospect of a struggle 
in which gentlemen amateurs are expected to take part. A 
few years ago, the announcement of a boat race between two 
well known crews of watermen would bring together an im- 
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mense crowd to witness the event, while a few hundreds only 
were to be found on the banks of Lake Quinsigamond at the 
early races between Harvard and Yale. To-day the prospect 
of a contest between University crews will call together from 
all parts of the country, people who would never think of rid- 
ing a mile to see the most exciting match ever rowed between 
professionals. How are we to regard this change? Is this 
tendency to encourage, by the incentive of praise and distinc- 
tion, the efforts of the amateur athlete, one to be applauded or 
deplored ? 

At the Saratoga Boat Race, in the dash and hurry of the 
start which follows the pent up excitement and breathless sus- 
pense that precedes the firing of the first gun, during the 
rush and roar of the crowd as the boats come sweeping up to 
the finish, does the average spectator ever stop for a moment 
in the midst of his cheering to ask himself why he is splitting 
his throat? Or is he not rather more likely to become infected 
with the contagion and join in the “rahs” and the tossing of 
hats till brought back to his senses by the loss of his voice and 
the crown of his beaver? Does the athlete ever pause before 
beginning his long course of training and practice to weigh what 
he is giving up, and inquire whether the gain will compensate for 
the trouble and sacrifice? In the latter case we may be sure 
the question has afar better chance of obtaining due cousid- 
eration. The oarsman, the foot-racer, or the ball player is as- 
sailed by too many temptations to relaxation, unknown to those 
who look upon him as the lucky recipient of praise and con- 
gratulation, not to be forced at the very outset of his prepara- 
tion, to know clearly what he has before him, and to balance 
the disadvantages against the advantages likely to accrue. But 
to decide upon the after effect, the intellectual as well as physi- 
cal results of athleticism, are questions, not for the country 
clergyman who has never seen a boat race or a foot-ball match, 
and probably never known a contestant in either event: nor 
for the closet theorist who, depending for his information upon 
the sensational newspaper reports of the effects of athletics on 
the body, and accounts of accidents purporting to have resulted 
from them, falls straightway to constructing an entirely @ priori 
theory as to their probable influence upon the mind. 
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Such a method of treating the subject is manifestly absurd. 
A question like this, involving as it does, the consideration of 
established facts, and depending on data, some of which, at 
least, are obtainable, though perhaps with difficulty, is not to 
be treated in a merely speculative way; and any such argu- 
ment, which starts with the conjectural, and by a plausible 
chain of reasoning seeks to establish the possible, is, of course, 
to be cast out as inadmissible. 

Ten or fifteen years ago, it might bave been said with truth, 
that the matter was still an open question, and that, whatever 
might be the case with Great Britain, athletic sports had not 
flourished long enough with us to enable a fair estimate to be 
made of their influence and effect. Since then, however, their 
growth in popularity, coupled with the fact that many have en- 
gaged in them who are now in their maturity, renders it possi- 
ble for us to argue the case on its merits without straying from 
the solid ground of fact to ride our hobbies into the cloud land 
of theory. 

Assuming, then, that athletics, as their most vehement oppo- 
nents will undoubtedly be willing to admit, have become a 
national institution, our investigation branches into two heads: 

1. Do athletic sports tend to benefit a man’s physique and 
endow him with increased health and strength, or is there a 
greater danger of broken health and undermined constitution to 
him who enters into them, especially if this be at a compara- 
tively early age, when the body cannot be said to have attained 
its full growth and development ? 

2. What is their influence on the intellect? Do they, even 
assuming that they impart health to the body, have a corre- 
sponding effect on the mind? Or does the cultivation of supe- 
rior bodily strength incline to brutalize the mind, imbuing it 
with a tinge of the animal ? 

The first is a question to be dealt with only on a basis of 
pure fact. The second admits, perhaps, of more latitude in the- 
orizing, though here, of course, the less one gravitates toward 
pure speculation, the better. 

The physical education of the present day, and the methods 
now employed for the development of the human frame, are 
often made to suffer by drawing a parallel to the physical cul- 
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ture of ancient Greece and Rome. One marked difference 
ought to be taken into account, and one which makes an honor- 
able distinction in favor of modern athletics. With the 
ancients the prime object was the development of individual 
excellence, the encouragement of the victor only. The sole de. 
sign of their gymnastic training was to produce a body of stal- 
wart youth, well versed in the arts of war. To the brute 
strength and physical courage derived from their pursuit of 
hardy sports, they attributed their boldness in warfare and 
their unguestioning obedience to command even in face of 
death. Homer, Virgil, and Horace all extol the benefits and 
delights of out-door sports, and throughout the classics are 
scattered the praises of athletic exercises. They are lauded, 
however, only as they are thought to induce personal bravery 
and individual strength, while those who carped at them were 
wont to embody their objections in the inquiry whether the 
victorious athlete would prove a brave soldier. Euripides who 
spoke of field sports with contempt asked if 


—‘ He who could wrestle well, or run, 
Would be the man to fight his country’s enemies.” 


With us not merely pre-eminence is encouraged, and our 
physical culture has a far more comprehensive aim. To endure 
the exhaustive drains upon his vitality which the pbysician, 
the lawyer, or the business man may have to undergo, perfect 
health rather than enormous strength is to be sought, and if it 
can be shown that the tendency of athletics is to cultivate the 
latter at the expense of the former, the present enthusiastic en- 
eouragement which is accorded them is to be deprecated. Yet, 
without attempting to deny that the object with ambitious 
young men is the acquirement of superior strength, that to 
gain it they are willing even to risk health, we think it can be 
shown that the two may be pursued in common, and both at- 
tained in the highest degree; that the possession of super- 
abundant strength is not incompatible with the possession of 
superabundant health and vitality. The great trouble with 
those who begin a course of physical training is that they at- 
tempt too much. Which should be especially observed in any 
line of athletics is the adaptation of special kinds of exercises to 
individual capacity. What is healthful and invigorating for 
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one may be dangerous for another. The liability to a sudden 
change in a person’s habits is one of the most serious objections 
to athletics. Festina lente should be the motto of every man 
who undertakes a course of training. Gradual preparation, 
progressive development, is the object to be kept carefully in 
view. It is hardly fair when a headstrong young man trains 
foolishly and overtaxes himself to throw the whole blame on 
athletics. There are plenty who will assert that in the height 
of their preparation for some manly contest, they felt healthier, 
more buoyant and active than at any other time in their lives, 
The regular hours, the abstinence from luxuries, the plain and 
simple manner of living impart a glow to the skin, a clear 
brightness to the eye. Then it is that the athlete feels repaid 
for the exertions he has undergone and the sacrifices he has 
made. In athletics, as well as in the serious pursuits of life, 
attention to a specialty is the means for attaining excellence. 
The ambitious undergraduate, fond of the excitement of rivalry 
and competition, tries to row in his college boat at one season, 
play on the ball nine at another, and enter a foot race the day 
after a rough game of foot-ball. A frequent result is, at most, an 
acquirement of mediocrity in one or two things, and not infre- 
quently he abandons all in his disappointment and falls back 
into physical idleness, when, if at the start he had taken up one 
line of sports and adhered to it, he might have perfected him- 
self in that specialty. 

No student need plead want of time as an excuse for not 
entering into some branch of athletics. And just here arises 
the mistake which the opponents of manly exercises are s0 
wont to fall into. The cultivation of the mind is treated as 
antithetical to that of the body; whereas it is a one-sided de- 
velopment where either mental force or bodily strength is sought 
after at the expense of the other. The time consumed in the 
preparation for a university boat race is no more than the 
hardest student could and ought to give to his regular daily 
exercise. The dawdling walk of a mile or two with which 
many of our undergraduates content themselves, under the 
name of a “constitutional,” is a farce which leaves the man no 
better off than before with the exception of having exchanged 
the close atmosphere of his study for the pure out-door air. 
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But the sluggish current of his blood has not been accelerated, 
nor the beat of his pulse quickened as if he had taken a half- 
hour's row or a twenty-minutes burst over a hard road ata brisk 
pace. Let him do this latter, day in and day out, and he will 
come back glowing with health and ready for his evening's 
reading with clear eyes and a cool head. 

Yet we would not be understood to favor the pursuit of one 
kind of exercise to the absolute exclusion of every other kind. 
That would result in the development of one set of muscles to the 
neglect of others. One may take up a certain line of athletics 
and perfect himself in that specialty and at the same time en- 
sure symmetrical development by other supplementary exercises. 
The pedestrian whose running or walking serves to strengthen 
the lower limhs, needs the use of the Indian clubs and parallel 
bars to enlarge the girth of his chest and the measurements of 
his fore-arm and biceps, while the boating man will pull the 
lustier oar if he accustoms himself to a run or walk at reg- 
ular periods. Enjoyment, too, should be sought for as well as 
mere forced activity. 


“Tn what ere you sweat 
Indulge your taste. Some love the manly toils, 


The tennis some, and some the graceful dance. 
* * * * * + 


He chooses best whose labor entertains 

His vacant fancy most. The toil you hate 

Fatigues you soon and scarce improves your limbs.” — 
Armstrong’s “ Art of Preserving Health.” —Book ITI. 


In boating, base ball, and the like, there is something more 
to be gained than mere listless exercise, and while to most na- 
tures there is a pleasing stimulus in competition, there is at the 
same time an element of sociability in those contests where the 
honors of victory are enhanced, or the mortifications of defeat 
lessened by sharing with one’s fellows. 

The interest which is excited by our annual university boat 
race arouses a proportionally increasing distrust in the physical 
effects of such a strain upon the constitutions of those who en- 
gage in it, and it has long been thought by many a question 
of grave doubt whether the college oarsman is likely to last as 
well in the long run as his less athletic contemporary. Fortu- 
nately for the accuracy of our conclusions the very same ques- 
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tion, depending on about the same conditions, has arisen in 
England in regard to the yearly aquatic struggle between Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities, and for several years the dis- 
cussion has, from time to time, received contributions in the 
form of pamphlets and reviews, upholding or decrying the 
boat race and its supporters. There too, was felt the impossi- 
bility of reaching a fair conclusion because of the absence of 
statistics from which to reason as data. In order to remedy 
this deficiency a Dr. Morgan, of Manchester, himself an old 
college “oar,” collected whatever information lay within the 
scope of inquiry concerning the after health of all the 204 men 
who had rowed in the university races from 1829 to 1869. Of 
these only seventeen appeared to think that they had been in- 
jured by their exertions in training for and rowing in the race, 
and by several of these seventeen other causes are mentioned to 
which their ill health might equally well be attributed. 

Diseases of the heart and lungs are those to which the oars- 
man is assumed to be especially exposed ; and whenever a row- 
ing man dies from affections of these organs the paragraph 
which bewails his fate is pretty sure to close its threnody with 
a homily upon the fearful risks which the oarsman runs of 
untimely death or premature decay from consumption or aneu- 
rism of the heart. An examination of Dr. Morgan’s work, how- 
ever, is calculated to allay if not dispel any such gloomy fears. 
By a comparison of his elaborate and carefully collated statis- 
tics with the Reports of the British Registrar General, he ar- 
rives at the conclusion that “the rate of mortality from lung 
and heart diseases among rowing men is far lower than can be 
found in any Statistical Tables which ever were compiled.” 
While, in subversion of the theory that the strain to which the 
muscles of the heart are subjected in the protracted struggle of 
a four-mile race may produce an aneurism, he quotes the asser- 
tion of Dr. Niemeyer that “the healthy heart never ruptures.” 
And surely it is in the power of every man to ascertain before 
beginning a course of training, as a precaution due to the cause 
of aihleties, as well as for any private reason, whether those im- 
portant organs, the heart and lungs, are in a healthy condition, 
fit to warrant his undertaking what no one denies is severe ex- 
ertion. 
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But perhaps the most valuable testimony of all, is that given 
by Mr. Tinné, captain of the Oxford four which rowed against 
Harvard in 1869. This consists of a letter to Dr. Morgan, and 
embodies in a few concise and temperate expressions the opin- 
ion of an enthusiastic oarsman, and yet, one who would not let 
his zeal for the sport get the better of that judgment which his 
experience had taught him. These are his words: 

“My own impressions as to whether the Varsity training is 
injurious tomen, are very much the same as I daresay you have 
heard from others, namely, that 

1. Ifa man be sound to start with, 

2. Trains honestly, 

3. Does not play the fool when he comes out of training, 
he will come to no harm. Speaking for myself, I can say that 
I never was in such perfect health and comfort as when in 
training at Putney.” This is the qualified statement of a cele- 
brated oarsman. He does not attempt to defend the practice of 
rowing races on anything but its merits. There is no over- 
flow of enthusiasm ; but, on the contrary, his tentative language 
implies that severe training, begun without proper precautions 
and broken off suddenly is liable to be followed by injurious 
effects—an imputation which no reasonable person, however 
strenuous a supporter of athletics, would wish to deny. 

The conclusion to which Dr. Morgan arrives is deduced from 
a comparison of numerous letters whose opinions coincide with 
the one quoted, and his reasoning is fully sustained by the facts 
he has cited. Dr. Morgan gives us, moreover, a statement from 
a member of his own profession, a fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh, to the effect that “ rowing in a rac- 
ing boat with proper training and fitting men does good physi- 
cally and morally.” 

But it is hardly necessary to multiply examples, for those of 
our readers who wish to, can get all the statistics they desire by 
turning to Dr. Morgan’s little book; and we venture to say 
that opening at random the inquirer will happen upon a letter 
expressing temperate approval if not enthusiastic eulogy of the 
physical benefit to undergraduates of rowing and training for 
boat races. Even among the rare cases where harm was sup- 
posed to have been incurred, the majority testify to the fact 
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that the injury has not been transmitted to their offspring, giv- 
ing, surely, ample evidence that whatever ills, due to their row- 
ing careers, have befallen the oarsmen themselves, their consti- 
tutions have been left unimpaired. This deprives of their 
strong point those opponents to athletic sports who, failing to 
detect any signs of debility in the athlete himself, are wont to 
fall back upon doleful prognostications of the effect which this 
‘“sowing the seeds of disease” will have upon bis unfortunate 
progeny. 

Turning from the physical side of the discussion, let us now 
examine the question in its intellectual bearings. 

To those who oppose competitive athletics, it seems incon- 
ceivable that advanced mental and bodily growth should go 
hand in hand. But it is pure begging of the question to as- 
sume, in discussing this subject, that the attainment of an ac- 
tive and vigorous frame, strengthened and symmetrically de- 
veloped by hardy exercises, is incompatible with the posses- 
sion of a mind, discerning, well-balanced, and trained to hard 
study. What need of going to either extreme in asserting 
that the victorious athlete is presumably one who cultivates his 
muscle at the expense of his intellect, or that the deep student 
and hard reading man must of necessity look upon the compe- 
tition for a seat in his college boat or the first place in the foot 
race not only as unworthy his efforts but even positively detri- 
mental to his chances of success as a scholar. One would think 
that this notion needs nothing more by way of refutal than a 
glance at the numerous examples our own country has fur- 
nished, of men who have begun by surpassing their comrades 
in manly activity, and ended by taking a foremost place among 
the aspirants for success in professional life or the leaders of 
public opinion in the councils of the State. 

Washington's intellect can hardly be said to have suffered 
from the keenness with which he threw himself into the hunt 
and his acknowledged passion for field sports; nor is it at all 
to his discredit that he prided himself on his ability to outjump 
any other man in Virginia. It is much more reasonable to ad- 
mit that the active training of his youth inured his body to the 
privations of the Braddock campaign and brought him back 
hardier than ever and better able to endure the mental and 
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physical sufferings in store for him at Philadelphia and Valley 
Forge. 

Sumner was the best boxer as well as the widest reader of 
his class at college ; active with his hands, active with his head ; 
able to strike from the shoulder as well as give and receive 
the blows of forensic strife. 

Nor, again, is it fair to blame athletic sports as an institution - 
because at certain periods of the year the public press have 
given undue prominence to the, description of the winning 
boat’s crew or the victorious foot-racer. To none is this noto- 
riety more distasteful than to the very objects of it, as the news- 
paper reporter has often found to his cost. 

That the College Regatta at Saratoga is made too much of a 
national affair must be admitted ; and that the account of a set 
of oarsmen, given in language which would better be employed 
in the description of prize-cattle, shows, at least, flagrantly bad 
taste, is felt only too well by the athletes themselves. 

One of the principal reasons given by Yale and Harvard for 
their proposed withdrawal from the College Rowing Association 
was this very fact, that the publicity attending these regattas and 
the extravagant way in which they were treated by the press 
tended to foist the event into undue and disagreeable promi- 
nence and fasten upon the participants an unsought and un- 
welcome notoriety seriously detrimental to the true interests of 
athletics. Unfortunately their motives have been miscon- 
strued ; and not a few who are wont to declaim against the high 
pressure excitement which attends the Saratoga race may be 
found among those who rail at the two colleges for an alleged 
desire for exclusiveness which their detractors are pleased to 
term “snobbish” and undemocratic. 

That athletic sports are liable to be made too important a 
topic by the newspapers is a fact to be acknowledged and de- 
plored; but one should be careful before proceeding to the 
wholesale condemnation of a popular institution to discriminate 
between faults inherent and those which are merely adventi- 
tious and admitting of mitigation or radical correction. It is 
urged, moreover, against muscular competition, that it engen- 
ders unworthy aspirations in the student's mind, and we are 
told that an inordinate desire for notoriety is thus stimulated 
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We are exhorted to emulate the example of our forefathers, 
those worthy but rather straight-laced moralists, who, with vig- 
orous austerity treated the body as an impure vessel needing 
to be submitted to all manner of mortifications of the flesh to 
fit it as a store-house for the treasures of the mind, neglecting 
the former to cultivate the latter, forgetting the interde- 
pendence of the two. Whatever faults the student of to- 
day may commit, that is an error which, thanks to more en- 
lightened ideas on education, he is hardly likely to fall into. 

We fail to perceive why the charge of selfish ambition should 
be brought against a skillful athlete who strives for a foremost 
place, any more than against the scholar who aspires to the 
leadership of his class. 

The popular movements in favor of boating, base ball, and 
the like, encourage a social, not solitary, emulation ; while in 
the triumph of him who heads the rank-list, however laudable 
be his desire for self-culture, there are few sharers outside the 
fortunate student’s own circle of relatives and friends. We 
would not be thought to depreciate scholastic competition, nor 
deny that it is one of the most important ingredients of our aca- 
demic system ; but, while acknowledging the value as a stimu- 
lus of rivalry in studies, we claim for athletics the benefit of 
the same element. 

The history of physical culture is one of progressive develop- 
ment. With the ancients the tendency was naturally to lay 
great stress on the possession of mere brute strength. The 
Greek system of education gave twice as much time to the 
training of the body as to the training of the mind. But this 
was a better extreme than that to which the clerical austerity 
of the Middle Ages brought the Mediwval monk. Warped in 
body they grew warped in brain; and the craft, superstition, 
and bigotry of the cloister were the natural outgrowths of minds 
goaded to their labors by cruel mortifications of the emaciated 
frame. “Three of the four Greek fathers—Chrysostom, Basil, 
and Gregory Nazianzen—ruined their health early, and were in- 
valids for the remainder of their days. Three only of the whole 
eight were able bodied men,—Ambrose, Augustine, and Atha- 
nasius; and the permanent influence of these three has been 
far greater, for good or for evil, than that of all the others put 
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together.*” And so it has been all the world over. Without 
citing examples or examining exceptions we may safely say 
that the men who have figured prominently in politics, litera- 
ture, or science, have been those who excelled their cotempo- 
raries in vigor of body. Genius, no doubt, will-often by sheer 
force of will overcome the obstacles of weakness and disease ; 
but the unhealthy body is too prone to act upon the abnormally 
developed brain, supplanting the vigorous thought by the ema- 
nations of a diseased imagination. 
“ Ginnyus, Ginnyus, 

Take care of your carkuss!” 
Said Reade’s shrewd old Dr. Sampson; and his advice is 
pointed by the example of our own Poe. 

How often have we sat in the lecture hall, of an evening dur- 
ing the Winter Course, waiting for the lecturer, some distin- 
guished English author or scientist to appear, and expecting to 
see a slim, pale student, when there steps out on the platform 
a burly, broad-shouldered personage, with a commanding pres- 
ence and hearty voice, who turns out to be the very man we 
have come to see. And then to hear people talk as though 
great bodily strength and robust health could not be united 
with a massive intellect and a brain capable of enduring a pro- 
tracted strain. Why, ‘tis the scholars, the hard students them- 
selves who make the best athletes of all, as more than one hard 
fought race or game of ball willshow. “The Royal Engineers, 
the select of the select,—every one of whom before he obtains 
his commission has to run the gauntlet of an almost endless series 
of intellectual contests—for years together could turn out the 
best foot-ball eleven in the kingdom, and within the last twelve 
months gained a success in cricket absolutely unprecedented in 
the annals of the game.”+ 

Time and again come reports from this school or that, of com- 
plaints arising from the too great pressure brought to bear upon 
the scholars in their studies. At one time they come from a 
famous New England preparatory school; at another from some 
well known young ladies’ seminary. But where do we hear 





* Saints and their Bodies, by Thos. Wentworth Higginson. 
+ Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. Vol. II, p. 292. 
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complaints made against similar institutions on the ground that 
they are weaning the minds from study, or injuring the bodies 
of their students by giving too much attention to athletic exer- 
cises ? 

In the Annual Report of President Eliot, of Harvard, for the 
year 73-4, in a paragraph upon physical exercises, occurs the 
following sentence: ‘‘Most American schools entirely neglect 
this very important part of their proper function. Many 
young men, therefore, come to the University with undevel- 
oped muscles, a bad carriage, and an impaired digestion, with- 
out skill in outdoor games, and unable to ride, row, swim, or 
shoot. It is important that the University should give oppor- 
tunity for a variety of physical exercises, because this student 
prefers one form and that another, and an exercise which is en- 
joyed will be ten times as useful as one which is repulsive.” 

In American society with our tendency to rush at an early 
age into the serious business of life, weighting the immature 
brain and half-grown body with the duties and responsibilities 
of maturity, the longer time we give to both sides of our edu- 
cation the better. 

The possessor of abundant health and strength has at his 
command a far better capital to start upon than a mine of 
wealth. It gives him self-possession, dignity, aplomb; qualities 
never amiss in trade or the professions, and which clothe their 
possessor with homage and esteem in every rank of society and 
smooth the way to success in mercantile or political life. “If I 
should make the shortest list of the qualifications of the orator,” 
says Emerson,* “I should begin with manliness ; perhaps it 
means here presence of mind”—the quality of qualities which a 
reasonable attention to athletics tends to engender and increase. 





* Letters and Social Aims, p. 112. 
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Articte [X.—FIFTY YEARS OF HOME MISSIONS IN 
ILLIN OIS.* 


THIS is not only the Jubilee of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, but the fiftieth year of its operations in Illinois, 
“And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year.” When this Society 
was born, Illinois was only eight years old. After the founding 
of Kaskaskia by the French in 1707, the first American settle- 
ment was made by Kentuckians in 1788. In 1820 the census 
reported 55,211. In 1826 the new society came to its work in 
Illinois for 70,000 people; and now, after this half a century, it 
looks back upon what it has done in this State for 8,000,000 
souls, as many as the Colonies numbered a hundred years ago. 

The same year in which this Society came up, the first rail- 
way was started in the United States. And to-day Illinois has 
7,109 miles of railroad—1400 miles more than any other State. 
When, six years after this Society began its work in Illinois, 
Abraham Lincoln went forth as Captain of Militia in the Black 
Hawk war, only 3,000 men were mustered in the State fora 
summer campaign. But when, thirty years later, he was chosen 
to serve as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, his calls were responded to in Illinois by 258,217 
three-years men, of whom 28,842, along with him, laid down 
their lives for their country. At the time of that Black Hawk 
war, the settlers who had ventured out from Fort Dearborn 
twenty miles, had to flee back—one of those families being that 
of Judge Blodgett, of the United States Court. And now 
around Fort Dearborn stands Chicago. 

In 1826, Illinois had one Representative in Congress; in 1876, 
she has nineteen. In 1819 the first two Sabbath Schools were 
set up in this State, and now there are 6,000 of them. In 1798, 
the first common school in the Territory ; now there are 11,648 
free public schools). When this Society was born, Illinois had 
cast but two presidential votes; now she has furnished two 
double-term Presidents. 





* Paper read before the Illinois General Association. 
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The first Protestant preaching in Illinois resulted in a revival 
of religion, and in a Baptist church organization—1796—with 
rules opposed to slavery. As late as 1812, Rev. Samuel J. 
Mills, on his tour through the West and Southwest, in behalf 
of the Missionary Society of Connecticut and of a local Bible 
Society, reported that in the Illinois Territory there was not a 
Presbyterian or Congregationai minister—that there were five 
or six Methodist preachers, with about six hundred members, 
and five Baptist churches with one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers. ‘T'o-day the Protestant church organizations of Illinois 
number 4,298. 

Turning from these general contrasts, let us look at that spe- 
cific missionary work in Illinois with which our churches have 
been associated. As there were reformers before the Reforma- 
tion, so there were Puritan Missionaries in Illinois before this 
Society. One of the most thrilling chapters in the religious his- 
tory of our country is yet to be written of the far-reaching plans 
and beneficent accomplishment of the old Missionary Society of 
Connecticut. On his first Missionary tour, in 1812, Samuel J. 
Mills stopped at Shawneetown, and preached, and organized a 
Bible Society; but he did not go across the State to St. Louis, 
as he had intended, because of the reported unsafety of the trip. 
But, upon his second visit, two years later, in company with 
Daniel Smith, he did risk the journey. At Kaskaskia, Gover- 
nor Edwards generously entertained the object of their mis- 
sion; and father Lippincott, in his historical sermon, says: 
“the missionaries made a deep impression upon the Governor's 
family.” Finding only four or five Bibles among the hundred 
families of that old French capital, they consorted with the Gov- 
ernor in organizing a Bible Society there. Going over the river 
to St. Louis, which they found to be a village of 2,000 inhab- 
itants, three-fourths of whom were French Catholics, they 
preached the first Protestant sermons on the west side of the 
Mississippi; they consulted with Governor Clark upon their 
Missionary scheme; organized a Bible Society; prepared the 
way for the coming of a missionary pastor for that town, and 
then went on down the river, to preach the first Protestant ser- 
mons, and to organize the first Presbyterian churches in Natchez 
and New Orleans. Dr. Palmer, in a recent commemorative dis- 
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course, candidly reported the founding of his church by Con- 
gregational enterprise. As one result of that tour of explora- 
tion, early in 1816, Solomon Giddings from Andover, a cousin 
of the great Commoner, Joshua, came on, located at St. Louis, 
developed his own first Pre=byterian church there, and became 
a very apostle in all that region, on both sides of the river, so 
that, in the twelve years of bis pastorate in St. Louis, he had 
organized a whole Presbytery of churches, six of them in Mis- 
souri and eight in Illinois. And all this time, up to the day of 
his death, he was under commission of that Connecticut Society, 
making to it stated reports, which, in the Panoplist, read like an 
Iliad. The churches organized by Giddings in Illinois, were 
those of Kaskaskia, Shoal Creek, Lebanon, Bellville, McCord’s 
Settlement, Turkey Hill, Collinsville and Edwardsville. 

Up to the time of organizing the National Society, the Con- 
necticut Society had sent to Illinois the following named mis- 
sionaries: Rev. Oren Fowler, sent to Indiana and Illinois; Revs. 
Edward Hollister and Daniel Gould, from Andover, commis- 
sioned for Illinois and Missouri, the Society refusing to send 
one man to a field so limited as was either State alone; Revs. 
Oren Catlin and Daniel Sprague, commissioned to labor “in the 
United States, west of the Alleghanies;” Rev. Isaac Reed, who 
gave most of his time to Indiana, but who organized the church 
at Paris; while the eloquent Sylvester Larned had been di- 
rected to visit Vincennes and Kaskaskia, on his way to the pas- 
torate in New Orleans, where the good Elias Cornelius had fol- 
lowed with some Christian culture the planting of Samuel J. 
Mills. From 1820 to 1580 this society sent fifteen men to In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky and Tennessee. ‘I'hese were 
Revs. Hezekiah Hall, Nathan B. Derrow, John Matthews, Jesse 
Townsend, David C. Proctor, Lyman Whiting, Samuel Bolding 
and Horace Smith; but the last named is the only one whose 
service I have been able to identify with Illinois. This society 
also sent to Illinois and Missouri Revs. Joel Goodell, Benjamin 
F. Hovey, Asa Johnson, Cyrus Nichols, George C. Wood, Al- 
fred Wright, and Joseph M. Sadd, nearly all of whom passed 
on over the river, and in Missouri soon came under the care of 
the new National Society. In 1822 the New York Evangelical 
Society sent to Illinois from Andover, Rev. David Tenney ; and, 
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in 1824, from the same Seminary, the United Domestie Mission- 


ary Society sent John M. Ellis, who was located at Kaskaskia, 
and the Connecticut Society sent E. S. Howe. These men went 
on to organize the first Presbyterian churches of Alton, Carroll- 
ton, Vandalia, Springtield, and others of like grade. There isa 
fascination in this unselfish prodigality, with which New Eng- 
land was thus pouring her life into the West, and, all the time, 
into a rival ecclesiastical system. 

During this period, the Presbyterian Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions sent nine men to labor in Illinois, mostly as itinerants. In 
1821, Rev. Dr. Gideon Blackburn, a pastor in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, came over and held, at Shoal Creek, a camp-meeting, 
which resulted in a great revival. He also purchased, in 18835, 
16,656 acres of land in the State and made it the foundation for 
the Blackburn University at Carlinville 

Up to the time of the organizing of the National Society, the 
policy, both with the Societies and the Presbyterian Board, had 
been to send out missionaries as itinerants, for two, four, six 
months or longer. Pastors were sometimes relinquished for 
such special service. ‘These men would plunge into the wilder- 
ness, look up the people, preach, organize churches, and then go 
along. This process was found to be very unsatisfactory. The 
churches did not thrive upon such random preaching. Becom- 
ing interested in a man, they were only doomed to disappoint- 
ment by his hasty leaving. Under this experience the senti- 
ment had grown up in favor of a permanent ministry; and so, 
when the new society was set up, the people on the field be- 
sought a new policy. And so there is nothing new under the 
sun. It was an illustration of the working of the old style, that 
when the National Society was formed, it found in Illinois only 
four so-called Presbyterian ministers—Revs. J. M. Ellis, E. G. 
Howe, John Brick and Stephen Bliss, and the last two were only 
former preachers. And the new society did start off with a 
“new policy”—one gained from the practical working of the 
missionary scheme—a policy, which, with flexibility, its own 
experience of fifty years has confirmed. In our courts, the ac- 
cumulation of precedents and of the wisdom of predecessors, is 
what secures them the weight of judgment. And this it is that 
gives accuracy and stability and effectiveness to the resultant 
regulations of mission Boards and Societies. 
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Let us now for a moment set ourselves back to the year 1826, 
and take our stand at the old capital, Kaskaskia, looking north- 
ward and eastward. Up the Mississippi, on the left is the 
French village of St. Louis, with Solomon Giddings working 
there, and not another minister beyond him to the North Pole. 
On the right, settlements are thickening in, Jacksonville and 
Quincy are just coming into existence as villages, and all be- 
yond, toward the north, is wild, wild wilderness of boundless 
prairie, charming groves and river-courses, with the relief only 
of the old French post at Peoria, Fort Armstrong on the Rock 
Island, the opening lead mines in the north-west corner of the 
State, and Fort Dearborn at the mouth of the Chicago River. 
Surely the question now is not whether the new society, along 
with the other organs of American evangelism, can furnish this 
empire of a State, already full of people, with the Gospel and its 
institutional adjuncts; but whether, themselves growing with 
the State, they can supply the present sparse population, and 
follow up that which is to come. 

The great New York and Erie Canal has just the year before 
been opened. Along this channel, and around the great lakes, 
the tide of emigration is soon to flow, setting back into the 
praries of northern and central Illinois. There is, too, to be a 
change in the style of the emigrants. Heretofore, the intelligent 
and wealthy, but lordly Southerners, emigrating with their 
slaves and other chattels, and taunting our people that they 
cannot hold slaves in Illinois, have passed on through to Mis- 
souri, where, by compromise, “the land-mark of freedom” has 
been removed, leaving this State to the “poor whites” of the 
South. But now, eastern folk, along their own parallels, are to 
seek their homes in this free Commonwealth. They will bring 
along with them their characteristic ideas, and, many of them, 
leaving the old seats of society during an era of revival, will 
come as fresh recruits in the service of the Lord, seeking to in- 
corporate a spiritual religion into churches and institutions. 
Can this leaven be equal to the leavening of the masses, to the 
raising up of a Christian civilization ? 

The new society, undertaking its share of the task, starts off 
with two missionaries in [linois,—Rev. J. M. Ellis, at Kaskas- 
kia, taken from the United Domestic Missionary Society, and 
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Rev. E. G. Howe, taken from the Connecticut Society, who 
preached at Diamond Grove, (afterward Jacksonville,) at Spring- 
field, and at Paris, and who, still surviving at the age of seventy- 
seven, has written me upon these matters from Paxton, Massa- 
chusetts. Thus far the great home mission field has been cen- 
tral or Western New York, where the new organization finds 
one hundred of the one hundred and thirty missionaries, whom 
it takes from the hand of the former societies, which had fol- 
lowed the emigrants from New England into those parts. Now 
that zone is stretching out rapidly towards the West. In the 
second year the society sends out from Andover, Solomon 
Hardy, who, before he takes his place at Shoal Creek, supplies 
Mr. Ellis’ pulpit at Kaskaskia, while he goes out to explore the 
extreme northern frontier, in Morgan, Longamon, Green, and 
Adams counties. 

In the third year, 1828, Rev. Dr. J. G. Bergen is sent from 
New Jersey to Springfield, where he finds a village of twenty-six 
log cabins, and the Presbyterian Church, which Mr. Ellis had 
organized—the same which became Abraham Lincoln’s place 
of worship. Rev. John Matthews is sent to take Kaskaskia, as 
Mr. Ellis goes to Jacksonville. The two young licentiates, 
Thomas Lippincott and Cyrus L. Watson ure commissioned for 
Edmondsville and Rushville. From Connecticut, is sent to 
Galena the young pastor, Rev. Aratus Kent, who had applied 
to the society for a place which was so hard that no one else 
would take it. In the Fall of that year Mr. Kent travels nine- 
teen days on horse-back, following down the Mississippi to find 
the Indiana Synod, which was to meet with one of its churches 
in Bond County, Illinois. On his way he preaches to seventy- 
five of the one hundred and fifty soldiers at Fort Armstrong. 
Arriving at St. Louis, which also belonged to the Indiana Synod, 
he finds himself too late for the meeting. 

But a new era of evangelism is about to dawn upon Illinois. 
It comes from a divine coupling of agencies widely separated. 
Ellis, at his ordination in the Old South Church, Boston, had 
received of Elias Cornelius the charge: ‘ Build up an institu- 
tion of learning, which shall bless the West for all time.” He 
secures the location of a Seminary at Jacksonville. He reports 
to the society; and that report, in the Home JJissionary, quick- 
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ens the divine ferment then going on in the Divinity School of 
Yale College, the result of which is the forming of the “Illinois 
Association,” with the names of seven young men signed in 
solemn pledge to go out to that State. Those names were 
Theron Baldwin, Julien M. Sturtevant, Mason Grosvenor, John 
F. Brooks, Elisha Jenney, William Kirby, Asa Turner. To this 
list were added those of William Carter, Albert Hale, Flavel 
Bascom, Romulus Barnes, and Lucien Farnham. 

This was the fifth Home Missionary Band. Four had al- 
ready been sent west from Andover. In the fourth there were 
eight men, who, at the instance of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, had been ordained in the Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, by the Presbytery of Newburyport,—and this as a pruden- 
tial measure, to make the young men, as was supposed, more 
acceptable at the West. Among these I count the pastor of my 
boyhood in Ohio, Rev. Henry Shedd, who raised up a son to be 
a foreign missionary; and Rev. Dr. M. M. Post, of Indiana, 
who, as himself a sort of Theological Seminary, has put four 
sons into the ministry, one of whom is in the foreign service. 
Another Band had numbered four, among them John M. Ellis, 
They had been ordained, under home mission auspices, by a 
Council in the Old South Church of Boston—Drs. S. H. Cox, 
Matthias Bussen, Elias Cornelius, Justin Edwards, and B. B. 
Wisner, participating. It was in connection with this Council, 
held September 24th, 1825, that the idea of a National Home 
Mission Society got its first public recognition, and the impulse 
which carried it on to realization. In October, 1881, ten young 
men from Andover were ordained in New York by its Third 
Presbytery, ready to start on the next day as home mission- 
aries; while eight more from Andover and Bangor and Prince- 
ton, among them Jeremiah Porter and Edmund O. Hovey, were 
then on their way to the West—eighteen in all, the largest com- 
pany ever sent out by the Society. But of these six bands, 
the Illinois Association was the first one to go out to a given 
locality, as did the Iowa Band fourteen years later. Every one 
of those twelve New Haven Apostles, except Grosvenor, who 
was detained by ill-health, upon the completion of their Semin- 
ary course, came on to Illinois, under commission of the Society, 
with outfit furnished and a pledge of the current missionary 
salary of four hundred dollars. 
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In 1829, Messrs. Baldwin and Sturtevant, assigned in their 
commission “to the State of Illinois,” came on and set up the 
Illinois College—Mr. Sturtevant becoming an instructor, and 
Mr Baldwin locating at Vandalia, the capital, where his first 
convert is William H. Brown, whose estate at Chicago, in the 
reciprocity of missions, has made over to the American Board 
property to the value of $35,000. In 1830, Asa Turner, Jr, 
locates in Quincey. He organizes the first church of the place. 
In the county he sets agoing the Tract, Bible and Temperance 
causes. The next Summer he holds a four-days meeting, in 
which there are twenty-four conversions. He developes three 
out-stations, which he soon organizes into churches that are 
now strong and useful. In 18338, he breaks over into Missouri 
to hold a series of protracted meetings. After the first, in which 
there are sixty conversions, the campaign is arrested by the 
cholera. In a strain of heroic sadness the missionary reports to 
the Society: ‘‘ When these calamities are overpast, those of us 
who may survive, will try again to gather the lost sheep.” He 
goes Kast a year, for Illinois College. In three and a half years 
he brings his church to self-support; and in the first year of 
that self-reliance, he reports $360 for benevolent causes. A 
member of the church, in gratitude, wrote thus: “To your 
Society, as a means under God, do we owe the blessing and 
high privilege we now enjoy. Where had we now been had not 
your Society sent us a helper? We would not for the universe 
go back where we were one short year since; and there we 
should have been had not your heaven-born charity reached us.” 

After such a pastorate of eight years, Mr. Turner heard the 
Macedonian cry from over the river in Iowa Territory ; and, in 
1889, at Denmark, he gathered the first Congregational Church 
of Iowa. And the General Association of the State, when it 
kept this jubilee, reported to that patriarch, who did “survive” 
the cholera of 1833, and who was present, two hundred and 
twenty churches, one hundred and sixty-five ministers, with two 
Christian Colleges, the model Academy, at Denmark, and a 
Professorship in the Chicago Theological Seminary. And all of 
this is largely the showing of the American Home Missionary 
Society for its thirty-seven years of operation in Towa. 
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Fojlowing up our Illinois Band, we find all of them but one, 
by the year 1833, settled in Illinois, under commission of the 
society,—Brooks, at Collinsville; Jenny, at Alton; Kirby, at 
Mendon; Carter, at Pittsfield; Hale, at Bethel, and then at 
Springfield for a life-work ; Barnes, at Canton; Farnham, at 
Lewiston, and then at Princeton; and Bascom, im Tazwell 
County, where, in six years, he organizes Presbyterian churches 
at Pleasant Grove, Tremont, Peoria, and Washington, leaving, 
after six years, in the three counties of Peoria, Bureau, and 
Putnam, eleven Presbyterian churches, and ten Presbyterian 
ministers, organized into Peoria Presbytery, where he had found 
but one minister of that order,—and then we find him ina 
home missionary agency, and in pastorates at Chicago, Gales- 
burg, Dover, Princeton, and Hinsdale, and still doing invalua- 
ble occasional service among the churches. Mason Grosvenor, 
in whose brain was born the idea of the “ Illinois Association,” 
true to his life-plans, has been these many years a professor in 
the Illinois College. 

Within that period—up to 1833—came also Dr. Edward 
Beecher, as President of the College ; Lemuel Foster, to found 
the First Presbyterian Church of Bloomington, and to fill up a 
long life with extended usefulnegs; Warren Nichols to Atlas; 
Elisha H. Hazard, with a commission for “ Ottawa, La Salle,” 
and Putnam Counties; N. C. Clark, to organize twenty-eight 
churches in the Fox River Valley ; and Jeremiah Porter, to or- 
ganize the First Presbyterian Church, of Chicago, and then to 
fill up these forty-six years of western ministry, which seems yet 
to be as fruitful as ever. These men piant their own churches, 
travel, hold protracted meetings, organize other churches, set 
up Tract and Bible Societies, and Sunday schools, and pioneer 
the cause of temperance and of education, after the sample 
given in that first Quincy pastorate. 

At this point in our history, the society, now seven years of 
age, has sent forward to the Illinois frontier, thirty-seven mis- 
sionaries. Now, the Black Hawk war is over; and, as a result, 
the Rock and Fox River countries are opened to settlement ; 
and a new impulse is given to emigration. And the mission- 
ary corps is correspondingly reinforced. Rev. R. W. Gridley 
comes on from an eighteen years’ pastorate at Williamstown, 
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Mass., to do missionary work at Big Grove, Ottawa, and Jack- 
sonville. Rev. J. A. Reed, takes Warsaw, and then goes over 
to superintend home missions in Iowa. Dr. David Nelson, the 
converted infidel, a revivalist, and the founder of “ Mission In- 
stitute,” at Quincy, is commissioned for Adams County.” Eli- 
jah P. Lovejoy, the photo-martyr of freedom, comes to Alton 
from a two years missionary work under commission in Mis- 
souri. John J. Miter, works up Knoxville as a missionary, and 
then goes up to become one of the fathers of the churches in Wis- 
consin. Jairus Wilcox, brings on the church and the academy at 
Genesee. Familiar missionary names of that period are those 
of Chauncy Cook, Milo N. Miles, Amnon Gaston, Lucius Foot, 
Levi Spencer, Darius Gore, Daniel C. Rockwell, A. B. Hitch- 
cock, Wm. B. Dodge, Joseph H. Payne, L. G. Wright, L. H. 
Parker, the founder of many of the churches in Central IIli- 
nois. G. 8S. F. Savage, who, at St. Charles, in the three years 
of his commission, reported two revivals, the building of a 
church edifice with a bell in it, the doubling of the church 
membership, and the four-folding of the Sabbath school, and 
then went on to fill out a twelve years pastorate, from which he 
was called to these sixteen years of public service for the 
churches and the country; and, without commission, Horatio 
Foot, who, after an early career as an Evangelist, to the Quincy 
pastorate, and yet abides to rejoice in what God hath wrought. 

When, in 1860, our Presbyterian brethren withdrew from the 
society, its total number of missionaries fell from 1,107 to 863, 
a diminution of 244; in Illinois the number fell from one hun- 
dred to eighty-three, a dropping of seventeen. 

During the score of years between 1840 and 1860, the society 
had in Illinois an average of ninety-six missionaries. For the 
sixteen years since that separation it has had an average of 
seventy-five Congregational missionary pastors in the State. 

In the whole fifty years the society has sustained in the State 
an annual average of sixty-six missionaries—has planted and 
trained four hundred Presbyterian and Congregational churches, 
in about equal numbers—and has expended upon the field not 
less than $600,000. 

There are now in IIlinois 482 Presbyterian churches. There 
have been organized in Illinois 311 Congregational churches. 
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Of these, sixty-five, by consolidation, or by change of center, or 
by a death that glorified God. have disappeared from our roll. 
Of the present number, 245, one hundred and sixty-three have 
been organized in the last twenty-five years, since the first Con- 
gregational in Chicago took its rise. In the last fifteen years, 
since the Presbyterians withdrew from the society, 85 churches 
have been organized, and 124 houses of worship have been 
built. 

But these figures can convey no adequate conception of the 
amount of labor performed, of the extent of good accomplished. 
We are to consider that this work has been done for the two 
denominations in all the leading cities of the State, as well as 
in all the smaller communities. Kaskaskia, and Vandalia, and 
Springfield, and Jacksonville, and Quincy, Decatur, Danville, 
Urbann, Peoria, and Ottawa, and Rock Island, Aurora, St. 
Charles, Geneva, Galena, Freeport, Belvedere, Elgin, and Chi- 
cago, have all been home mission beneficiaries. And the influ- 
ence of this body of churches upon Illinois we do not realize 
until we consider them as the repositories of the organific force 
which Christianity imparts to social life and the civil State. 

An essential part of the home missionary scheme is its sys- 
tem of superintendence—an agency for exploring, for organiz- 
ing churches, for promoting the building of houses of worship, 
for doing evangelistic service, for supplying missionary 
churches with ministers, for raising funds, for inspecting and 
endorsing applications,—in short for aiding the beneficiary 
churches and their pastors by all feasible means—eyes and ears 
to the society, hands and voice to the field. Besides al] the 
work of administration, the superintendent usually preaches 
every year more gospel sermons than he would deliver in any 
pastorate. 

We find that five of the Illinois Association have served the 
State in this capacity: Baldwin, Hale, Boscom, Kirby, Jenny. 
Indeed this agency, as a method of the society, was inaug- 
urated here. It grew naturally out of the ideal of the band, 
which was not simply to plant the college and around it the 
cordon of supporting churches, but to put in motion throughout 
the State all civilizing and Christianizing influences. In order 
to this some one must take the field to explore and superin- 
tend. 
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Mr. Baldwin was the first agent, entering upon his work in 
18338, and continuing in it four years. A specimen of his work 
was a tour, made in that first year, on horseback, in company 
with Mr. Hale as assistant, from Jacksonville to Chicago, a trip 
of seven weeks, and of seven hundred miles, on which they 
preached fifty sermons and held several four-days meetings. 
Arriving at Chicago, which they found to be a town of three 
hundred and fifty inhabitants, with twenty-two doggeries, they 
were glad to find that the society had already sent forward the 
m@ssionary, Jeremiah Porter, for whom they preached five 
times within a week. During that same year Rev. Aratus 
Kent come across from Galena on horseback, lodging nights 
upon the prairie, as he found only one settlement on the way. 
He came over to see if it was not time to start a mission work 
at Fort Dearborn, and was also glad to'find Mr. Porter, and to 
welcome him as his nearest neighbor. He reported to the 
society: ‘I have rarely addressed a more attentive and appar- 
ently devout congregation than that which I met on Sabbath 
morning in the garrison, and which, combining the people of 
the village and gentlemen of the army, constituted a large as- 
sembly for this country. It is an important station, for he will 
have opportunity to visit several settlements just forming in 
the vicinity, which are entirely destitute of Presbyterian preach- 
ing. And if the pier now commencing should be permanent, 
and the harbor become a safe one, Chicago will undoubtedly grow 
as rapidly as any vilfage in the western country.” With 
twenty-six members, all of whom were Congregationalists, ex- 
cept Dea. Philo Carpenter, the First Presbyterian Church was 
organized. On their way back the two agents fell in with Mr. 
Bascom in Tazwell county, and held an open-air four-days meet- 
ing, using an ox-sled fora pulpit. Mr. Hale, following Mr. Bald- 
win, took the work for five years, associating with himself Mr. 
Bascom, who soon took the work in the northern part of the 
State, in connection with his pastorate in the First Church at 
Chicago. He organized the churches of Ottawa, Bloomingdale, 
Millburn, Elk Grove and others. Mr. Hicks followed him in 
northern I]linois, and Wm. Kirby in central and southern ; and 
these in turn were followed by Aratus Kent and Elisha Jenney. 
Tke last named, in his ten years before 1868, had to do with 
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the organizing of forty-one churches; with the building and 
dedicating of thirty-nine houses of worship, with the graduating 
of twenty-one churches into self-support, and with promoting 
numerous revivals of religion. Rev. H. D. Platt came between 
him and the present superintendent for southern Illinois. It is ° 
a further illustration of this work that in one year my associ- 
ate, Rev. M. K. Whittlesey, besides the ordinary labor of his 
office, has preached one hundred and forty-seven sermons and 
has delivered fifty addresses; and that in each year he has 
been permitted to labor in several revivals of religion. 

Consider also the relation of these home missionaries to 
higher institutions of learning in our State. The members of 
the “Illinois Association” came along and founded their col- 
lege. Some became trustees, some instructors, all, enthusiastic 
supporters. One gave to it his life-work, and the fruit thereof is 
the abundant reward. The Home Missionary for April, 1880, 
says of the young Rev. J. M. Sturtevant: “He writes that, 
having performed about two months’ missionary service, he was 
appointed instructor in the Illinois College and had entered on 
his duties. We learn from other sources that this college, in 
which the friends of Home Missions in this part of the 
country have taken so deep an interest, has commenced its op- 
erations with the most encouraging prospects.” Mr. Baldwin, 
after his experience in founding this college, and after his six 
years of principalship in the Monticello Seminary, which he 
had developed, and which must have educated not less than 
2,000 young ladies, became the originator of the College So- 
ciety and attained the title of “the father of the western col- 
leges.” John M. Ellis and his wife planted the Jacksonville 
Female Academy, which is a tree of life. Knox College was a 
child of a missionary colony, and was nurtured by the mis- 
sionary churches round about. “The Mission Institute,” 
founded in 1887, within the precincts of Quincy, was intended 
by Dr. Nelson and his coadjutors mainly as a school for train- 
ing male and female missionaries for the home and foreign 
fields). The Catalogue for 1849, which I have on hand, reports 
Rey. Horatio Foote as the President of the Board of Directors, 
and Dea. Willard Keyes the Secretary and Treasurer, the same, 
on account of whose benefactions to the Chicago Theological 
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Seminary, its “Keyes Hall” was named. That Catalogue also 
reports the names of fifty who had already gone forth as the 
ambassadors of Christ. Of these, there were fifteen male and 
nine female foreign missionaries, who were located among the 
Sioux Indians, in Jamaica, in West Africa, in India, in New 
Zealand ; and among these were Rendall, thirty years in the 
Madura Mission; Mellen, twenty-four years in Africa; Geo. 
Thompson of the Mo. Prison and of the Mendi Mission; and 
Doane, 21 years in Micronesia, and now in Japan. 

Beloit College and Rockford Female Seminary, twins, were 
‘horn of the enterprise of home missionary men and churches. 
Wheaton, a child of the anti-slavery reform, has bad its home 
and its nurture among the churches of home missionary plant- 
ing. The man who conceived the idea and the plan of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, and who set it agoing, Rev. 
Stephen Peet, had been a missionary and an agent of this So- 
ciety, while it was the home missionary work in the North- 
west that made it possible for such an institution to come into 
life and power,—itself at once the child of, and mother of, home 
missions. Of its 197 graduates, and of the 819 who have been in 
connection with it, ninety-one have labore in Illinois, of whom 
Jifiy-two are now pastors in the State. And so, for the different 
denominations, Illinois College has already raised up 100 minis- 
ters; Mission Institute, 50; Knox, 50; Beloit, 106; Wheaton, 
17 ; and then each one about half as many more from students 
who did not graduate,—in all about four hundred. And in 
many other ways these institutions have been vast home evan- 
gelizing forces—such is the mutual relation of home missions 
and the higher schools of learning. 

An item of home missionary service to all the Colleges of the 
State ought here to be put upon record. In 1830, while Mr. 
Baldwin was a home missionary at Vandalia, as a Trustee of 
Illinois College, he applied to the Legislature, in session there, 
for a Charter. Those enlightend Solons were terribly afraid of 
the Yankees, and of corporations of an ecclesiastical sort. In 
the hearing of Mr. Baldwin, one of them arose in his place, and 
said that, “if they granted a Charter at all, he was in favor of 
restricting the corporation to one quarter section of land, for, 
otherwise, those College men would use their immense funds 
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in buying up new land in the northern part of the State, and 
then put on tenants at will, and finally sway the political des- 
tiny of Illinois! The Charter was refused. It was in the same 
spirit in which Lieut. Gov. Kinney, in the Legislature, as Gov. 
Ford says, opposed the Illinois and Michigan Central, because 
it would flood the State with Yankees. And yet this Lieut. Gov- 
ernor was a preacher anda very popular man. And so this first 
College of the State waited four years for an improvement in 
public sentiment. Then Mr. Baldwin, reinforced by the new 
President, Edward Beecher, made another application for a 
Charter. By this time the Methodists and the Baptists were 
on hand for college charters. So the three institutions formed 
aring. They took the bill, which the Jacksonville men had 
formed by a modification of the charter of Yale College. “It 
was so ordered in Providence,” said Mr. Baldwin, in a letter to 
the writer, “that the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education was Col. Thomas Mather, then of Springfield, but a 
man of Puritan training under Rev. D. Porter, of Farmington, 
Conn. So we all joined our forces and agreed to commit our 
bill to him. But I spent two days in writing out an argument 
to show the safety of literary corporations and read it im the 
hearing of the Senate Committee, and of our Methodist and 
Baptist friends. The committee agreed to adopt it as their ar- 
gument on the bill, and the result was, that we secured char- 
ters for Illinois, Shurtleff, and McKendree Colleges.” And yet 
each oue was limited to a quarter section of land, and was for- 
bidden to open a theological department. Thus the Puritan 
and the Cavalier systems had met upon these prairie fields, and 
in the halls of legislation. The Cavalier had possession of the 
country—had picked its position. The contest was sharp and 
prolonged. But Puritanism now gives law to the Empire 
State of the interior. The old southern oligarchive, precinct 
system, at first incorporated into our civi] polity, and regnant 
for thirty years, has, to a large extent, been displaced by that 
truly democratic, educating and elevating New England town- 
ship organization ; though, in the lower part of the State, from 
year to year, some of the counties are voting yet whether they 
will make the change or not. The free-school system, now 
only twenty years old in the State, has become the standing 
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order. So, too, the Puritan idea of freedom has had here its 
conflict and its victory. The first Constitution of the State al- 
lowed the old French settlers to retain their slaves. The slave 
code of the south was transferred to our statute book, as the 
Black Laws of Illinois. Notwithstanding the liberty proviso of 
the ordinance of 1787, when the State was only four years old, 
a desperate effort was made to open it to slavery. In the Leg- 
islature of 1822-3, it was by a piece of political jugglery that 
the one vote was secured as necessary to the requisite two-thirds 
for ordering an election upon a new constitution that should 
allow slavery. The canvass for that convention was one of the 
wildest excitement, and was prolonged for eighteen months. 
Of the five newspapers in the State only two went for freedom. 
The editor of one of these two was Hiram Eddy, a native of 
New England. For the other, the late Rev. Thomas Lippincott, 
and the late Judge Samuel D. Lockwood were special contribu- 
tors. Gov. Ford says, that Mr. Lippincott wrote fiery hand- 
bills; and he says that, “the old preachers preached against 
convention and slavery.” Rev. Stephen Bliss, of Edwards 
County, which had a Yankee colony and a Congregational 
church, himself a missionary from New Hampshire, was run 
upon the anti-slavery issue and elected to the Senate. Wnm. H. 
Brown, who was one of the free-State workers, says that the 
great man of the day was Rev. John M. Peck, D.D., a mission- 
ary of the Baptist Mass. Missionary Society.” “ His plan of or- 
ganizing the counties by a central committee,” says Mr. Brown, 
“with branches in every neighborhood, was carried out by his 
own exertions, and personal supervision, and was greatly instru- 
mental in saving the State.” As an agent of the Bible Society 
he magnified his office by traveling about to disseminate the 
Bible ideas of freedom. At the election, Illinois did her best, 
and turned out 11,764 votes, and it was only a majority of 1,834 
that saved the State from slavery. It was not until near the 
breaking out of the slaveholders’ rebellion that the infamous 
“Black Laws” of Illinois were repealed. As the war came on, 
portions of Southern Illinois were held tremulously in the bal- 
ance. Rebel sympathizers murdered a Provost Marshal and 
were never punished for it. Enlistments were made in the 
State for the rebel army. But the people had become so im- 
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bued with the anti-slavery spirit that they sent forth their 258,- 
217 soldiers of freedom. The Congregational Churches of the 
State furnished for the army, one in four of their entire male mem- 
bership, including old men, invalids, and boys! It will never be 
known how much was contributed to this general result by the 
influence of these missionary pastors, who had ever been the 
friends of the slave, who helped on the flying fugitive, who, 
not afew of them, were mobbed for their anti-slavery, and 
whose deliverances in their general association were always in 
advance of public sentiment. 

In this review, we would put all honor upon the missionary 
operations of the other Christian denominations within our 
State. We rejoice in all their accomplished labor, and we claim 
a share in all their victories, as bringing honor to our State and 
to the Kingdom of our common Redeemer. 

The review of these fifty years would be quite incomplete 
without an expression of gratitude to the men who came to IIli- 
nois from pure home missionary motives. Some of them came 
when as little was known of the State as is now known of Ari- 
zona. Others afterward came because of what was known of 
need and of hardness to be endured. They have themselves 
become a part of the history of the State. In large measure 
they have aided in giving it the character of a mighty Christian 
Commonwealth. They have been singularly honored of God 
with length of days, which shows that frontier life is not adverse 
to longevity. The missionary who had been at work in Illinois 
for two years before this Society was born, Rev. E. S. Howe, 
still survives in a green old age. Of the two who began to 
preach in 1828, Lippincott left us only five years ago, and Wat- 
son, at 76, is still an active pastor. And Hodges, a quarter of 
a century older than this Society, is yet in pastoral work. Ara- 
tus Kent came to the age of 76, and had a fifty years of ministry, 
with forty of them in Illinois. Of the original twelve, seven 
continue to this day; and, of the five who have gone beyond, 
three had filled out more than forty years of eventful ministry 
—Baldwin, Carter and Farnham—and of the other two, Barnes 
had sixteen years of missionary joy; and Kirby, in his twenty 
years of labor, left a name, which is as ointment poured forth. 
And of those who came later we have not a few, whose gray 
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hairs are an ornament to this body, whose presence among us is 
a benediction. We honor them, we love them. Concerning 
them we take to ourselves the Apostolic aspiration: ‘‘ Whose 
are the Fathers.” Whatever we may say of raising up men of 
the West for the West, this we gladly testify that the men who 
have made the West what it is religiously, and largely in a sec- 
ular way, were those who came from the East to do anything 
and to become anything which the good of the West required. 
Losing their life. they found it. Their lustrous influence has 
become a part of the history of the cause of Christ in our State. 

Such a history as this would lack in completeness without a 
reference to the influence, the heroism, the sacrifice, on the part 
of the wives of the missionaries. And yet it is as difficult to 
find the record of their lives, as it would be to do justice to the 
same, when found. Searching for their names and their work 
in the Reports and in the Home Missionary, we do not ordinarily 
find them until we come to the fragrance of the crushed flower 
in the brief memorial of the loving life and the happy death. 
Rarely do we find such a record as that of the founding of the 
Jacksonville Female Academy by Mrs, Ellis; or the forming 
by ladies, in 1888, of the Ladies’ Education Society, by which a 
thousand indigent young women have been aided in a course of 
study, at an expense of not less than $20,000. Yet many, many 
others have just as truly left their impress upon society, upon 
the Church, and upon its auxiliaries. Many a missionary who 
has been blessed in the training of the social life, has said, in 
honest tribute: “I am myself, largely, what my wife has made 
me.” Much of his courage was due to her Christian pluck; 
much of his social amenity, to her refining touch ; many a piece 
of his loving pastoral guile, to her instinctive good sense. The 
Sabbath School, the Choir, the Sociable, the Ladies’ Prayer 
Meeting, each bears the imprint of her thoughtful, patient atten- 
tion: while, as wife and mother at home, she has often been a 
model of domestic character. As they have been partners in 
life, so have they been partners in the missiovary enterprise. 
Without the romance, and without the prayerful sympathy 
which attend the departure of foreign missionaries, they left their 
eastern homes of comfort and of culture, here to share in the 
experience of the rude frontier, yet they would be the last to 
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magnify, or wish to have us magnify, their physical discomforts 
and the aching void of social life. Rude homes, much of sick- 
ness, frequent removals, lack of domestic help and conveniences, 
maternal suffering and care, pastoral anxieties and labors, wear 
hard upon them, until the canker eats at the husband’s heart as 
he sees his companion wasting away under the accumulating 
burden, which he sees no way of easing. I have been moved 
by the sacrifice of life on the part of the wives of several of the 
first Illinois missionaries. In the summer of 1833, Mr. Ellis, 
returning to Jacksonville from a missionary tour, found that 
his wife and two only children were in their graves, taken away 
by the cholera, which had swept off seventy persons in that 
neighborhood. In the same season and place, and by the same 
fell destroyer, Mrs. Farnham was removed. Then, soon, the wife 
of Mr. Jenney ; then the wife of Mr. Watson; then the wife of 
Mr. Bascom, only four years after his coming to Illinois ;—-then 
the wife of Mr. Sturtevant,—all of whom passed away at the 
opening of domestic life. ‘Some of them,” says one of the be- 
reaved men, “were women at whose death hundreds were ready 
to exclaim—when shall we see the like again ?—-women of rare 
beauty, purity and high culture, to whose services to the cause, 
justice will only be done in another sphere than this.” And yet 
in this earthly sphere their influence still lives. Of all such, the 
Saviour’s words —“ She hath done what she could”’-—are at once 
a memorial and a benediction. 

Turning from this look backward through the last fifty years 
to a glance forward through the next half-century, what may it 
reveal of Christianizing influence in Illinois? May we not ex- 
pect that another half a hundred years, starting with this meas- 
ure of advancement, will witness a great increase in the number 
and spiritual power of our churches—a corresponding growth 
in our Christian Institutions—progress in the prevalence and 
power of revivals—a maturing of the Christian State under the 
training of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. May we not expect that 
the Illinois Home Missionary Society, besides doing its own 
home work, shall become a succorer of many mission enter- 
prises toward the West and toward the South, and shall, of its 
sons, raise up many who shall go forward as ministers of the 
Word to help in the founding of other Christian empires in our 
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land. And may we not expect that our twenty-five Illinois 
young men, now at work in heathen countries, may, in the next 
half-century, be followed by a ten-fold number who shall go 
forth to make known to the nations, the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. All our home work, essential and glorious as it is, is 
only a means to the end of making our nation the great mis- 
sionary power in the earth. 

Very few of us will be here to unite in the celebration of the 
second jubilee of this Nationa] Society. But upon us of the 
present generation falls largely the responsibility of making that 
Centenary what it ought to be. If we carry on to our succes- 
sors that which we have received from the Fathers; if we but 
use wisely the system of appliances which they have set up; if 
we be filled with the Spirit from on high, we shall resign our 
trust with assurance that, under God’s foreordaining love, the 
report of a hundred years of this evangelizing scheme will give 
our sons occasion to review the past with still more absolute 
faith that the triumph of the Kingdom of Christ is near at hand. 























Notices of New Books. 


Articte X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Tue AtonemMEent.*—We can confidently speak of Mr. Dale’s 
work on the Atonement—of which this is the fourth edition—as 
one of the most valuable contributions to the theological litera- 
ture of our day. It is the more timely because the subject, 
besides being a central theme of revelation, has been reopened in 
recent discussions both in England and in this country. The 
treatment here is thoroughly biblical, as it should be. It does 
justice to the author’s reputation as a scholarly, discriminating, 
candid, and devout theologian. It has the advantage, as compared 
with most treatises, of insisting on the “ Fact of the Atonement” 
as the objective ground for the remission of sins, in distinction 
from any theory regarding the mode of its operation, as also of 
pursuing the strictest method of interpretation ; and this too with 
reference to recent investigations and controversies. After an 
ample and able introduction, the author in successive lectures 
argues the Fact of the Atonement from the History of our Lord, 
from our Lord’s own testimony, and from that of the Apostles 
Peter, John, James, and Paul, separately considered. Another 
lecture is taken up with general confirmatory considerations, and 
yet another with “the Remission of Sins.” While carefully dis- 
tinguishing the fact of the Atonement from any theory and 
enjoining modesty as to any views claiming or supposed to be 
exhaustive of the subject, he would yet encourage instead of 
repressing thought in this direction, and his last two lectures 
attempt to illustrate the theory from our Lord’s relation “ to the 
Eternal Law of Righteousness,” and also from his relation “to the 
human race.” In this part of the work he does not seem to us so 
clear and helpful as in the foregoing exegetical discussions which 
will be found most serviceable not only to ministers but to intelli- 
gent readers generally. More than sixty pages of notes are added, 
contributing to the thoroughness and value of the discussion. 


* The Atonement. The Congregational Union Lecture for 1875. By R. W. 
Date, M.A., Birmingham. Fourth edition. New York and Chicago: A. &. 
Barnes & Co. 1876. pp. 503. 
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Hati on THE Resurrectrion.*—The author of this little vol- 
ume was a teacher of considerable repute more than thirty years 
ago, in Ellington, Conn. He was an enterprising scholar, pos- 
sessed of much enthusiasm and characterized as an original and 
independent thinker. His Christian life was marked by earnest- 
ness and devotion. Some years before his death, which occurred 
in 1847, he became convinced, by his investigation of the subject, 
that the ordinary view concerning the resurrection of the body 
was erroneous, and, as the result of his reflection and study, he 
wrote the brief treatise which is now published by his children. 
A whole generation has passed since the book was written. Its 
author is unknown by all but the older part of the community 
in the region where he lived. But the subject is one which has 
equal interest for all generations, and any careful and thoughtful 
treatise respecting it is worthy of attention. Mr. Hall examines 
all the passages in the New Testament, which bear or are sup- 
posed to bear on the doctrine in question. He candidly considers 
the arguments of those who are opposed to him, and ingeniously 
and ably sets forth the strength of his own position. His conclu- 
sion is, that the doctrine of the resurrection of the present body is 
nowhere taught in the New Testament, and, also, that there is no 
foundation for the view entertained by many, that there is in the 
present human body some germ which will be raised to life and 
will unite the future body with the present one. On the contrary, 
he believes the opposite of both of these views to be distinctly 
declared. Since his treatise was prepared, the number of those 
who hold, in the strictest sense, to a literal resurrection of the 
present body, has greatly diminished. It would seem, indeed, 
that the declarations of Paul with regard to this point are suffi- 
ciently clear and satisfactory as against such a view, and that the 
objections to the theory from other sources than the Scriptures 
are such as to render it most difficult to accept and maintain. But 
so strong is the influence of past beliefs, that many Christians will 
look even now upon any denial of this view with a feeling that a 
most precious truth is assailed. We are convinced that there must 
be, hereafter, a more reasonable doctrine, than the strictly physical 





* How are the Dead Raised? and with what Body do they come? An 
inquiry into the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, as taught in the New Testa- 
ment; with particular reference to the Question of a future existence of the human 
body. By Jouw Hatt, late Principal of the Ellington School. Hartford: Brown 
& Gross. Hall Brothers, Elmira, N. Y., 1875. 12mo, pp. 226. 
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and literal one, and that the Church has yet to attain to what is 
in the highest degree satisfying with regard to this subject. 
Whether Mr. Hall’s positions can be regarded as all of them cor- 
rect or not, we are sure that those who peruse his little book will 
be interested in it. It is creditable to any one, who, like him, is 
engaged in the work of teaching a classical school, that he has 
the ability and the enthusiasm to prepare such a treatise on a sub- 
ject so remote from the studies with which he is daily occupied. 


Scott on THE PrincipLes or New Testament Quoration.*¥— 
The object of this volume is to discover, by an examination and* 
classification of the quotations made by the New Testament writ- 
ers from the old Testament Scriptures, the principles which under- 
lie them, and to apply these principles to questions connected 
with biblical study. The author begins by presenting the large 
number of quotations, and then states the formulas and forms 
according to which they are made. He then enters upon a thor- 
ough investigation of the principles on which the writers pro- 
ceeded, which principles he classifies by a fivefold division— 
psychological, grammatical, analogical, synthetic, and prophetic— 
and gives examples in illustration of each class. He compares, 
also, quotations made by the patristic writers from the Old and 
New Testaments, and refers to citations in the ecclesiastical 
authors, and even to the action and principles of the medieval 
and modern philosophers in quoting from the Greek and Roman 
classics, By a full, though brief, survey of the entire field, he 
thus lays a foundation fur the main part of his work, which is the 
vindication and application of the principles discovered. The 
author is a Scotch clergyman, and evidently writes, in some 
degree, under the influence of the education which he has received. 
lle takes a strong position, as against all who would, like many 
German writers, find in Paul’s quotations, at times, traces of the 
Jewish schools, a rabbinical element, or any traces, except, per- 
haps, as to what is formal rather than essential, of the Jewish 
schools. He also, in the application of his principles, makes the 
quotations, in their forms and methods and peculiarities, afford 
strong proof in confirmation of the genuineness and inspiration of 
the New Testament. His doctrine of inspiration is that it is, in 


* Principles of New Testament Quotation, established and applied to biblical 
science. By the Rev. James Scott, M.A., B.D. Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark. 1875. 
12mo, pp. 169. 
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a proper sense, both plenary and verbal, but he does not adopt 
the strict mechanical theory. The book is evidently the fruit of 
much thought and study, and wil! be likely to interest those who 
examine it as well as to stimulate them to further investigation of 
the subject of which it treats. 


Meyer on Puiniprians anp Corosstans.—We are glad to 
announce to our readers the appearance of another volume of this 
most excellent commentary on the New Testament, which every 
biblical student and every minister ought to have in his library. 
The work is being issued at the rate of about four volumes annu- 
ally, and though somewhat expensive (the price being $3.50 for 
each volume) is valuable beyond the measure of any charge that 
is made for it. The parts already published are two volumes on 
the Gospel of John, two volumes on the Epistle to the Romans, 
and the one now before us, The work is introduced into this 
country through Messrs. Scribner, Welford and Armstrong, as 
our readers already know, and is a translation of the original 
German made under the direction of Dr. Dickson, of Glasgow 


Caspari’s Inrropuction To THE Lire oF Curist.*—Dr. Cas- 
pari’s book, which is now translated, and published by Messrs, T. 
& T. Clark, of Edinburgh, has been known in the author’s own 
country for several years. The translator is Mr. Maurice J. 
Evans, already favorably known by other similar translations of 
German works. This volume, as its title indicates, is simply a 
chronological and geographical introduction to the Life of Christ. 
It thus enters upon the controversy with the adversaries of the 
New Testament only from one side, and limits itself to one line of 
investigation. Within the field which the author chooses for 
himself, however, the thoroughness of the best German scholars is 
exhibited. The whole history of Christ’s life is traced out, 
according to a clear and careful arrangement of its events as 
given by the different evangelists, and the great chronological 
questions are fully and learnedly discussed. A valuable appen- 
dix on the topography of Jerusalem will make the volume espe- 
cially useful to all who are now interested in this subject. 


* A Chronolegical and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ. By Ca. 
Ep. Caspar. From the original German works, revised by the author. Trans- 
lated, with additional notes, by Maurice J. Evans, B.A. With map of the 
scene of our Lord’s labors, and plan of Jerusalem. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 8vo, pp. 314. Price $4.50. 
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Tue Ministry or tat Worv.*—The author, in his preface, 
says: “This book is not a treatise on Homiletics. Neither is it a 
ministerial biography. But it is an attempt to give to my younger 
brethren in the pulpit, and to those who are preparing for the minis- 
try, some practical hints which I should have been thankful to have 
received twenty years ago.” Homiletics as a science is certainly 
not philosophically treated of in these pages, but the book con- 
sists of stirring and able addresses upon the work of the ministry. 
The portion in which the preparation for the “ ministry of the 
word” is dealt with is particularly excellent. The fundamental 
principle of self-renunciation, and the duty of hard work are 
strongly emphasized. The author says to young preachers: “The 
great majority of those who have become eminent in the pulpit, 
have grown into their greatness. They have, under God, made 
themselves for their position, by watchful self-discipline, and 
steady perseverance. Now, you cannot reach the end at which 
they have arrived, without using means similar to those which 
they employed. At first they were, as you are now, inexperienced, 
and, perhaps, also somewhat censorious, more skillful in criticising 
the sermons of others than in sermonizing for themselves, But at 
length, inspired by love to Christ and to the souls of men, they 
have been led so to train themselves for their work, that they 
have become truly great.” 

These lectures were heard with great pleasure and profit by the 
students of Yale Seminary, and we are glad that they now find a 
larger audience. Without the originality and brilliancy of Mr. 
Beecher’s course, or, perhaps the impressive, evangelical simplic- 
ity of Dr. Hall’s, they are vigorous, humorsome, instructive, and 
strike the middle key of good practical common sense, and at 
times exhibit that fervid eloquence for which the author is distin- 
guished as a preacher. 


Tue Stent Hovuss.t—There is something very attractive and 
almost dainty about this little volume. It is one of those books 
whose value is in an inverse proportion to its size. Its author is 
himself an earnest preacher and faithful pastor, and into this book 


* The Ministry of the Word. By Wm. M. Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
900 Broadway, corner 20th Street. 1876. 

+ The Silent House. By E. P. Tenney. Boston: Congregational Publishing 
Society. 
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he has condensed the experience as well as the study of a labori- 
ous life. The impressive title very well indicates the subject, and 
foreshadows its quaint and sometimes imaginative treatment. 
The “ silent house” is the grave, and the book is a series of medi- 
tations upon the most solemn aspects of our common mortality, 
and the thoughts and motives which should most urgently press 
upon our minds in view of it. This material is disposed in five 
chapters, entitled Building in the Dust—Near Home—The Dark 
Days—Searching for the Light—The Light; but these brief cap- 
tions only point toward the line of thought, they do not of them- 
selves disclose the wealth and exuberance of the author’s resources 
in developing it. The first chapter sets forth a great variety of 
sentiments and facts to show that death is universal, impartial, 
inevitable, always near, and often sudden. The second urges the 
brevity of life, and gathers a vast and weighty column of the 
metaphors and analogies by which scripture, poetry, science and 
philosophy compete with each other in endeavoring to arouse the 
mind to its danger and its duty. In the third there is an accumu- 
lation of facts which go to show how and why the last days of 
the wicked are “dark days ;” days of terror at the remembrance 
of unforgiven sin, days of defenseless agony at the approach of a 
destroyer whom neither riches will bribe, nor pleasure, power, 
fame, or unbelief will be able to repel. The fourth chapter treats 
carefully, and we think very judiciously, the whole question of 
death-bed repentance. This is in our view the most directly 
practical and forcible thinking in the whole book. It is of itself 
alone of sufficient worth to make this little volume a valuable 
hand-book to all pastors, and indeed to all Christians who have 
occasion to minister to the sick and dying. The fifth chapter 
shows the soul prepared for death and triumphant over it. 

All these topics are enriched with the fruits of a very wide and 
varied reading. The author has not only examined all the litera- 
ture of the subject, but has brought to converge upon it also the 
light from an immense range of other studies. The thought is 
sometimes overloaded with the wealth of its golden burden. 
Some readers will feel a little impatient perhaps at the breathless 
rapidity with which they are hurried from one fact or quotation 
to another; and yet this very plethora of what Ruskin calls 
“ talkative facts,” though it would seem at first to mar the sym- 
metry and simplicity of the style, adds very much to the value of 
a book like this, since it makes it a sort of thesaurus of all the 
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best thoughts and most telling motives which can be gathered on 
the subject. We have never seen a book which contained such a 
mine of suggestion and illustration to aid the preacher in urging 
a Christian life as the best preparation for a Christian death, and 
to help the visitor in ministering to the spiritual wants of the 
sick. It will be found equally useful to the private Christian also, 
in guiding his meditations upon the great questions of life and 
death. It is worthy of a wide circulation among our churches ; 
and seems to us one of the most useful and valuable books to be 
found on the list of the works published by the Society whose 
imprint it bears, and as another token of the good judgment and 
cultivated taste which preside over the issues of that press. 


Tue Docrrine oF Rerrtution.*—This volume contains the 
Bampton Lectures for 1875. The subject is treated solely with 
reference to the philosophy of natural religion. And in this rela- 
tion the author confines himself to a single line of thought, aiming 
to establish the doctrine by demonstrating the existence, and 
sovereignty of the moral intuitions and sentiments in the constitu- 
tion of man. In establishing the position, that the facts of our 
moral nature distinctly point to a finality of Retribution, proof is 
incidentally presented of the reasonable truth of these religious 
beliefs, which transcend man’s present existence and constitute a 
Natural Religion. In the course of the discussion the author 
traverses the various current forms of skepticism and false 
philosophy bearing on the subject. The work is able and instruc- 
tive. It is cast, however, into the form of oral address rather than 
of philosophical disquisition ; and the abundance and brilliancy of 
the rhetoric necessitate close attention to trace the thread of the 
argument and define and estimate its successive points. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


GeneraL History or Gresce.t—Mr. Cox seems to have ex- 
hausted the Mythology of Greece, and to be rapidly using up 





* The Doctrine of Retribution. Eight lectures preached before the University of 
Oxford in the year 1875, on the foundation of the late John Bampton, M.A. By 
WiuiaM Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., author of the “ Philosophy of Natural Theology,” 
“ Positivism,” “Right and Wrong,” &. New York: A. D. F. Randolph, 770 
Broadway. 1876. 8vo, pp. xii, and 355. Price $3.00. 

+ General History of Greece. By George W. Cox, M.A. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1876. 
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the History. This is his second venture in the latter region, and 
he explains it as an attempt to put his previous work into “a form 
which may interest readers of all classes as well as the scholar 
and the critic.” The book seems by no means well suited to be 
the standard brief history of Greece, for it contains too much dis- 
cussion of disputed points for the general reader, and in his 
opinions the writer stands too far apart in many respects from the 
views of others to be accepted and recommended as a representa- 
tive of modern conclusions. We should be sorry to have any one 
form his ideas of Greek history and the Greek people from this 
book. The author seems to have had two main objects in view in 
writing. One of these is to show how superior he is to the weak 
credulity of most of his predecessors, in that they accepted as 
authoritative what he dismisses without hesitation as fiction. 
Especially is this true in his treatment of Herodotus, so that, as 
an English reviewer remarks, Mr. Cox seems to find no firm 
ground at all for history before the close of the Persian wars. 
This tendency leads him continually into what must seem to most 
students of Greek history unwarrantable skepticism. The other 
object in our author’s mind seems to be to show how inferior in 
all elements of morality the ancient Greek was to the modern 
Englishman, “The quiet happiness of well-ordered English homes 
had never dawned upon the Hellenic mind.” We forbear to ask 
how long it is since it dawned upon England, or how good 
evidence the absence of mention of it (granting for the moment 
such absence) from the pages of Aristophanes and Thucydides is 
of the want of the thing itself. The constant recurrence of such 
comparisons and the unmeasured abuse of the Greek character in 
a moral point of view seem to us great defects in this book. The 
author seems unable to understand an age and a civilization dif- 
ferent from his own. It is dreadful to think what a book he 
would write about this country if he should chance to travel here. 
The one merit of the book is the theory of the place in Greek 
history of the Peloponnesian war, but that, we fear, would hardly 
be appreciated or even noticed by the general reader. 


Hereve’s History or tae Counciits or tax Cuurcn. VoL. 
Il.*—The present volume of Bishop Hefele’s great work traverses 





* A History of the Councils of the Church, from the original documents. By the 
Rt. Rev. C. J. Herete, D.D., Bishop of Rottenbury, &c., &c. Vol. I]. A.D. 326 
to A.D. 429. Translated from the German, with the author’s approbation, and 
edited by Henry N. Oxenham, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1876. [New 
York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong; price $6.00.] 
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the period of the Arian controversies. Beginning with the first 
Synod after the Council of Nicwa, it includes the contests of the 
parties, and, incidentally, the fortunes of Athanasius until the 
Second General Council at Constantinople, in 381. The interval 
between the Second and the Third General Councils, which em- 
braces the Synods which dealt with Pelagianism, is then described. 
Dr. Hefele’s thoroughness and exhaustive researches are generally 
admitted, It is his purpose to be candid, although it is not diffi- 
cult to discern that his attachment to the Roman Catholic Church 
creates an involuntary bias of questions which affect the claims of 
that Communion. The work is one which scholars in ecclesiastical 
history will highly prize, and welcome in the English translation. 
It forms one of Clark’s series, and may be obtained of Scribner 
& Co. 


German Pourricat Leapers.*—This is the fourth volume of 
the series of “Brief Biographies of European Public men” which 
Geo. P, Putnam’s Sons are now publishing. It supplies, in nine- 
teen biographical sketches, much information, which it would be 
difficult to obtain elsewhere, respecting the men who are at this 
moment especially prominent in political life in Germany, and who 
may be taken as the leaders of the different parties into which the 
German people are divided. The first twenty-one pages are 
devoted to the Chancellor, Prince Bismarck. Of course, within 
these limits it is impossible to present more than an outline of the 
leading events in his career. But the writer, Mr. Tuttle, has suc- 
ceeded in giving a clear impression of the policy which this extra- 
ordinary man has always proposed to himself. He says: “ The 
case of Bismarck has sometimes been cited against the value of 
professional training for politicians. He appeared so suddenly on 
the field of European events, and assumed at once such a com- 
manding position, that many have treated him asa prodigy in 
whom inspiration might almost be assumed. The premises here 
are as false as the inference from them is pernicious. It is true 
that no amount of study will wholly supply the place of natural 
genius or talent, but it is true also that simple genius without 
training and discipline, is often credited with achievements that it 
never performs, Otto vou Bismarck is one of the most distinct 
results of thorough political education. His whole career previ- 





* German Political Leaders. By Herpert Tutte. New York: Geo. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1876. 16mo, pp. 264. 
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ous to entering the Prussian ministry was one of study and prepa- 
ration. At the Gymnasium he acquired control of the English 
and French languages; and throughout his career they have 
served him in many a diplomatic crisis. At the University, he 
was a profound and philosophical student of history, particularly 
that of his own country; and even to-day, in Parliamentary de- 
bates, he often astonishes his colleagues by his mastery of such 
details. While he was at Frankfort, his letters show that be 
prized the position chiefly for the experience and the valuable les- 
sons that it afforded him. At St. Petersburg, there is but one 
report of his behavior. He lived in frugal style and gave few 
entertainments, but devoted himself assiduously to study and in- 
quiry, and even became a proficient in the Russian language. 
These occupations did not give him notoriety, but they were not 
quite profitless, When in 1862 he assumed the direction of Prus- 
sian affairs, he brought to the duties a ripe experience, a familiar- 
ity with the language and habits and politics of other nations, the 
resources of a mind which had never ceased to acquire and assimi- 
late useful knowledge, and habits of industry which have since 
astonished all Europe. This and nothing else is the secret inspira- 
tion of the great German statesman.” ‘The “ Ministers” who are 
described in this book are Dr. Falk; President Delbriick ; and 
Herr Camphausen. Prince Hohenlohe and Count Von Arnim are 
the representatives of the diplomats. Herr von Bennigsen and 
Dr. Simson are chosen from among the “ parliamentarians.” The 
“Party leaders” are Herr Lasker, Herr Windthorst, Dr. Loewe, 
Herr Schulze—Delitzsch, Herr Jacoby, Herr Hasselmann, Herr 
Sonnemann. Professors Gneist, Virchow, Treitschke, and von 
Sybel are taken as examples of “scholars” who have given them- 
selves to politics. 


Memorrs or Jonn Quincy Apams, Vor. VIII.—This volume 
covers a period of about five years, embracing the latter part of 
the presidency, two years of retirement, and Mr, Adams’s service 
in the twenty-second and twenty third Congresses. The volumes 
increase in interest as they approach the closing era of his public 
career. They contain numerous, and not unfrequently caustic, 
notices of Mr. Adams’s contemporaries in public life, with few, if 
any of whom he stood in relations of cordial intimacy. Inde- 
pendent, intrepid, patriotic, he was, also, somewhat suspicious and 
jealous, and unduly impatient of everything that could be con- 
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strued into an attempt to control his opinions or conduct. His 
judgments of public men, therefore, are tinged with personal pre- 
judice. The circumstances which led to his defeat as a presidential 
candidate for the third term were not adapted to sweeten his tem- 
per as regards the politicians by whom he was surrounded, by the 
intrigues of some of whom he was supplanted. In one point, at 
least, Mr. Adams excelled them all. His knowledge of political 
history and of political affairs generally has probably not been 
equalled by that of any other statesman since the formation of the 
government. As we enter the period of his great contest with 
the slave-holders on the floor of Congress, the attractions of the 
Diary are much enhanced. 

The tenth volume just received, presents the Diary of Mr. 
Adams during his service in the 25th, the 26th, and the 27th 
Congresses. It abounds in racy passages in which the author 
sketches, from his own point of view, the characters of many, of 
his contemporaries, and delineates scenes on the Congressional 
arena, in many of which he was a conspicuous actor. His infirmi- 
ties of temper are obvious; but we find him a severe critic of 
himself. Of his genuine patriotism, high-hearted intrepidity, emi- 
nent talents, and learning in history and politics, there can be but 
one opinion. 


De. Tarsox’s Lire or Israzt Putnam.*—The object which 
Dr. Tarbox has had in writing this new Life of Putnam, cannot 
be better or more succinctly stated than in his own words. He 
says that it has been simply “to bring back to its old anchorage- 
ground an important piece of American History, which for a 
quarter of a century, by a subtle undertow has been drifting from 
its place.” The fact is that, under the influence of what is really 
a provincial spirit, there has grown up around Boston, within a 
few years past, a disposition to claim for Massachusetts men all 
the glory of the battle which was fought in 1775, on the hill 
which is within sight of all the house-tops of their capital city. 
The curious way in which all the evidence on the subject has been 
perverted is interesting as a fresh illustration of the manner in 
which “popular delusions” are started and propagated. By a 
beautiful piece of reasoning, as conclusive as it is clear and simple, 


* Life of Israel Putnam (“Old Put"), Major-General in the Continental Army. By 
TworeaseE N. Tarsox. With map and illustrations. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks 
&Co. 1876. 8vo. pp. 589. 
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Dr. Tarbox has vindicated the right of Gen. Putnam to be con- 
sidered the real hero of that battle. There can be no question 
that he planned it, and that he was there to superintend the oper- 
ations. No sane man ever supposed that he was at all points of 
the field of battle; or that he was the only man that day who 
deserved well of his country; but the mark of “ Old Put” is to be 
seen everywhere in that battle. It was his strategy and his 
tactics. Every student of American history should read this 
book. 


Cenrenary Epirion or Mr. Bancrort’s History oF THE 
Unrrep Srares.—Every student of American history will be 
pleased to know that Mr. Bancroft has commenced the revision of 
his History of the United States; making use, for that purpose, 
of all the notes and papers on special subjects which he has been 
accumulating for forty years. He says that he has devoted to 
this work of revision “a solid year of close and undivided applica- 
tion;” and that “ every noteworthy criticism that has come under 
observation has been carefully weighed, accepted for what it was 
worth, and never rejected except after examination.” He says, 
also, that his “ main object has been the attainment of exact ac- 
curacy, so that if possible not even a partial error may escape 
correction.” Five volumes of the new edition have appeared in 
12mo. 


Carotinge Herscne..*—These memoirs reveal a character alto- 
gether unique. The leading facts in the life of Caroline Herschel, 
and in the life of her distinguished brother, Sir William Herschel, 
were generally known; but it was not known with what absolute 
devotion this remarkable woman sank her own personality in that 
of her brother. “She lived for him; she loved him; she believed 
in him; she helped him with all her heart and with all her strength.” 
But of herself she never thought. When receiving honors from 
learned men and learned societies in recognition of her own inde- 
pendent services for the advance of astronomical science, she said : 
“IT am nothing; I have done nothing; all I am, all I know, I owe 
to my brother. I am only the tool which he shaped to his use. A 
well trained puppy-dog would have done as much.” After the 
death of her brother, she returned to her native city, Hanover, at 





* Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Herschel. By Mrs. JoHN HERSCHEL, 
with Portraits. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 1876. pp. 355. 
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the age of seventy-two. There she lived till 1848, dying in her 
ninety-eighth year. 


Meworr or Dr. Norman McLeop,.*—The sympathies of Amer- 
icans, as a general thing, have been so thoroughly with what is 
called the “Free Church Movement” in Scotland, that little 
has been known here of the prominent men who remained, at 
the time of the “ Disruption” in the “ Kirk.” Dr. McLeod was 
one of those men who felt constrained by conscience to oppose the 
disruption, but finally won the confidence even of the whole “ Free 
Church.” By his whole souled, honest, genial character, he drew 
irresistibly the love of everyone with whom he came in contact, 
even of those who differed from him most in their views. His re- 
lations to the Queen as one of her “Chaplains” in Scotland; his 
views of the rightfulness of the cause of the North in our civil 
war; his missionary tour in India; his frequent journeys on the 
Continent; his visit to this country; all give an interest to the 
memoir which is not supplied by any biography which has ap- 
peared for years, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


. Tue Conruicr BETWEEN Lapor anv CaprraL.t—This work is 
designed to communicate information which may contribute to a 
better understanding of the true relations between employers 
and the employed. The facts are derived partly from the 
author’s personal observation and inquiry in Europe, partly 
from official reports and other equally trustworthy sources, 
The subjects considered are: Present Relations of Labor and 
Capital; The Superabundance of labor: How the working classes 
are affected by a rise of prices; the payment of Labor; the 
good and evil of Trades-Unions; Co-operation; Industrial Part- 
nerships; Education of the working classes; Arbitration and 
Conciliation. The author holds that a regard to moral obligation 
on the part of both employer and employed is an indispensable 
element in the solution of the problem. In this we heartily con- 
cur. Political economy teaches that a right exchange is an ex- 





* Memoir of Norman McLeod, D.D. By his brother, Rev. Donatp McLeop. 
New York. Scribner & Armstrong. Two vols. 8vo. pp. 362, 432. 

+ The Conflict between Labor and Capital. By Aubert S Bo.ves, author of 
“Chapters in Political Economy,” and editor of the Norwich Morning Bulletin. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1876. 12mo, pp. 21]. 
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change, if equivalent services and morality requires that in every 
exchange each party be as careful that the service which he ren- 
ders be equivalent to the service which he receives, as he is that 
the service received be equivalent to the service rendered It 
brands as fraudulent every transaction in which one party aims to 
take out of the other, value or service for which he has rendered 
no equivalent. We are sure that the conflict between employer 
and employed will never be terminated without the recognition 
and emphasizing of moral obligation in the exchanges of business. 
This great social problem can never be solved by any science 
falsely so-called, which is developed solely from the principles of 
selfishness. 

On this point, as well as on some others, some of the author’s 
minor positions seem to us to be questionable. But he writes 
with great candor and fairness and with an evident desire to find 
the truth; and we cordially commend the book as a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of this momentous question. 


Pronounctnec Hanp-Boox.*—This little book, that might be 
carried in the pocket, has a clear title, also on the outside of each 


cover :-—* 3,000 words,” &c., which will remind most readers that 
it is just what they want. We take it for granted, they are not 
either wholly indifferent to their pronunciation of their own lan- 
guage, or quite beyond all need of ever consulting an authority, 
not always ready to open a ponderous volume. Compiled by 
professional teachers, with the use of Webster, Worcester and 
other competent sources of information, giving two or more pro- 
nunciations where as many are allowed by good usage, pointedly 
excluding valgarisms, and dealing with nothing but questionable 
or divergent instances, in a small compass, this volume will suffi- 
ciently recommend itself at sight. 


Misce.Lanies, OLD anp New.t—While this dainty volume 
attracts the reader’s eye its contents will reward his attention, as 
both externally and inwardly a book for summer-reading though 
by no means superficial either in its subjects or their treatment. 


* Pronouncing Hand-Book of Words often Mispronounced, and of Words a as to which 
a Choice of Pronunciation is allowed. By Richard Soute and Loomis J. Camp- 
BELL. Boston: Lee & Shepard. pp. 99. 

+ Miscellanies Old and New. By Joun Corton Smita, D.D. New York: T. 


Meittaker. 1876. pp. 258. 
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The author, whose name we are pleased to see always printed in 
full, as reminding us of a most accomplished Governor of Con- 
necticut in former times—is a prominent Episcopal divine, usually 
associated with the low church part of his denomination though 
of late we have seen him classified with the “ broad.” The “ mis- 
cellanies” here brought together are, as the preface tells us, 
“lectures and reviews,” “ published at different times during the 
last seventeen years, and their purpose has been to show the 
bearing of certain literary, social, scientific, and religious questions, 
which from time to time have interested the public mind, upon 
great principles which underlie all history and life, and find their 
fullest expression and embodiment in Christianity.” The subjects 
are “ Gladstone’s Homer and the Homeric age ;” “ the Suspense and 
Restoration of Faith;” “ the Oxford Essays and Baden Powell on 
Miracles ;” “the United States a Nation;” “Evolution and a 
Personal Creator ;” and “ Dante.” ‘They are at once seen to be 
the fruits of scholarly culture ; the style is perspicuous and manly ; 
the spirit is that of loyalty to revealed truth, along with wide 
sympathies ; the discussion of questions now agitated is clear and 
conscientious. Our attention has been drawn particularly to the 
essay on “ Evolution,” which, with obvious merits, seems to us 
however to have attempted too much within the limits; and to 
that on the “Suspense and Restoration of Faith,” occasioned by 
two addresses from Dr. Bellows. The latter is an able argument 
for the Restoration of Faith rather than its Suspense, as marking 
our times in comparison with the last century. The author grace- 
fully avails himself of an admission of Dr. Bellows in behalf of the 
Episcopal Church, maintaining its position as “favorable to unity,” 
but while he treats of the matter liberally we do not see that he 
fairly disposes of “ distinctive peculiarities” which he claims 
are not “essential” and might be “dispensed with altogether,” 
but which do in fact repel other bodies from union and still are 
not “dispensed with in fact. It remains true that there ane 
‘canons’ in the way, and, as somebody has said, ‘they may as 
well be spiked.’ ” 


Tur Fortunes or Miss Fotiten.*—This delightful story opens 
with a description of Baden and its curious market. The heroine 
makes her appearance as a young and delicate market-girl, pre- 





* The Fortunes of Miss Follen. By Mrs. Goopwin-TaLocotr. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 
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siding over a table of dainty laces or needle work, the fruit of her 
own toil. She is the daughter of a frugal couple who cultivate a 
small dairy farm on the bill-side, and so the chances are somewhat 
more in her favor at the outset than if she belonged to the more 
ignorant peasantry. She has a brotherly friend in the schoolmas- 
ter also, who later on would be nearer if he could, and who mean- 
while with his books and talk feeds her growing culture with 
music and knowledge of art and of the great world outside the 
valley. She is an apt scholar. An early and happy love fades 
into a consuming grief; but an American gentleman and his wife 
become interested in her sweet face and pure character, and her 
elevation begins. They teach her English, and then employ her 
to teach their little Bessie German. Presently Colonel Ranney 
appears, a retired English army officer who wants a governess for 
his two little daughters, and Christine has got far enough along 
to prove just the one. The story of her blossoming out in beauty 
both of person and character as these changes successively come 
to her, is told very deftly and vividly, and in a style remarkable 
for its purity and its artistic use of the imagination. She is a sort 
of Undine, born not indeed of the waves, but of the vine-clad soil, 
and carrying with her everywhere the freshness and innocence of 
nature. None of these uplifting stages seem to be at all foreign 
to her, and after seeing her graceful motions and hearing her sing 
at her spinning wheel on her mother’s porch, we feel that she has 
a soul within her, however she came by it, that is capable of 
everything which is attributed to her afterwards. We are certain 
that the author has produced no incongruity here. The story 
flows gently on, with a plot so transparent that few readers can 
be long in doubt whether Christine will finally share the fortunes 
of Conrad Kleist the schoolmaster, or of Colonel Ranney himself; 
and even the happy escape of little Alice, half thrilling and wholly 
natural as it is, could be hardly necessary in order to draw the 
meshes of love closer around the Colonel’s heart. He is in deep 
enough already. The Colonel too is an admirable character him- 
self; a good, honest, sensible Englishman, with no special ambi- 
tions, but with a thorougb-going disposition to do the right thing 
when he knows it. And after he is happily located on the ances- 
tral acres with Christine for the central light of his home, we can 
imagine his and her plans for the benefit of the tenantry around 
them. That is what they are about now, doubtless; for this pic- 
ture is too realistic not to have its counterpart in the home of 
many an English country gentleman of the better class. 
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There are a few flaws in this graceful story. But they are all 
on the surface and easily detected. For one thing, we do not 
quite fancy the title; but never having written a story, we may 
not understand the difficulties which doubtless beset the selection 
of a title that shall be both appropriate and taking. There are 
one or two typographical errors we notice in the misspelling of a 
name or two. The affixing of the title Herr to Mr. Vassar strikes 
us as inconsistent with the fact that that gentleman is not a Ger- 
man, but a plain American. And we could also point out, if it 
were necessary, some cases in which the good Herr uses words in 
his narrative which seem to us rather too much like the elevated 
diction of Pope to be natural in even highly cultivated conversa- 
tion. But the general style of the book is notable for its crystal 
purity and its closeness of detail. The writer, who is the wife of 
a learned professor in one of our theological seminaries, has evi- 
dently watched the scenes she describes, whether of home life in 
Germany, or mountain views in Saxony, or the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, or works of art in the galleries. She is a good 
observer; knows what features to describe and how to group 
them ; and then puts them into an artistic setting of pure English 
that is always elegant and often rises to the poetic. As will be 
seen therefore the book is quite as valuable for its information as 
it is interesting for its story of Christine. In this, as in some 
other respects, it far surpasses her previous works. The art criti- 
cisms are modest and unpretentious, but discriminating; the 
author manifestly has no fear of Rubens before her eyes. The 
chapter describing the Passion Play at Oberammergau is exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable. The author witnessed the play, if 
we remember rightly, in the autumn of 1871, and her descriptions 
of it then in the columns of one of our religious weeklies were 
much admired and enjoyed by a wide circle of readers. The book 
is pervaded throughout by the most genial and genuine Christian 
sentiment ; and it seems to us that no young mind can read it 
without being trained by it to a deeper and more affectionate in- 
sight into the beauties of the natural world, and stimulated also 
to a higher and purer life. 


Tur AxENeErDs or Virei..*—To those who have known and ad- 
mired Mr. Morris’s poems, there seems to be a fitness in his trans- 





* The Aeneids of Virgil. Done into English verse by WiLL1AM Morkis, author 
of “The Earthly Paradise.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 
VOL. XXXV. 39 
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lating Virgil. The power of sustained narrative, the enthusiasm 
for the classical mythology, the control of a clear yet quaint style, 
which “Jason” and “The Earthly Paradise,” revealed in him, 
seem to place him near the Mantuan bard and to mark him as 
qualified to interpret his strains. So we welcome this new version 
of the Aeneid and are prepared to find in it the most satisfactory 
reproduction of the great Latin Epic. And in many respects it is 
such. It is singularly faithful in close adherence to the very 
phrase of the original; it presents often happy renderings, 
especially of the conventional links between speech and narrative 
and of the heroic epithets; it bears the story along, giving 
generally line for line with not very unlike effect of metre and 
with very little hampering of the sense by the rhyme. Yet with 
all these merits it cannot be called a successful translation of the 
poet for the general reader. One reason for this failure is the 
constant archaism of the style, in which it seems to outdo Mr. 
Morris’s earlier poems. At least in those, where the writer was 
uttering his own thought in shape as it formed itself in his mind, 
this archaic language rarely became obscure. But here either the 
love of antiquated phrase, or the effort after literalness, or the 
influence of the distinct Latin phrase upon his mind, making an 
ambiguous expression seem clear to him, has produced frequent 
obscurities, which have often compelled us to resort to the original 
to understand a line. One example recurs to memory, where 
“ obscuris vera involvens” is translated “ as sooth amid the mirk 
she winds.” Then, too, Mr. Morris has contrived to give to Virgil 
too much of the peculiar tone which characterized his own poems, 
a sort of mellow, Indian summer coloring, such as befits his own 
description of himself as “the idle singer of an empty day.” 
These qualities will prevent this translation from making its way 
as the accepted English version of the Aeneid, though it will be 
of use to scholars in suggesting happy turns of rendering. As 
an illustration of such success, the following occurs to us: 


“ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum.” 
“ A marvel dread, a shapeless trunk, an eyeless monstrous thing.” 


Appacacuia.—This is a new magazine, which has just appeared, 
which we have only space to announce. It is to be conducted by 
the “ Appalachian Mountain Club,” which was organized early 
in 1876; and is to be devoted to the illustration of whatever may 
be found of interest in any point of view in the mountains of New 
England. 
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Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 

Epochs of History.—The Fall of the Stuarts, and Western Europe from 1678 to 
1697. By the Rev. E. Hale, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton. With maps and 
plans. 12mo. pp. 252. 
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with special reference to ministers and students. By John Peter Lange, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Bonn, assisted by a number of eminent 
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Exodus; or, the Second Book of Moses. By John Peter Lange, D.D.. Professor 
of Theology in the University of Bonn. Translated by Charles M. Mead, Ph.D., 
Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, Mass. 8vo. pp. 179. 
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of the Literature and Interpretation of the Old Testament in the Berkeley Divinity, 
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The Warfare of Science. By Andrew Dickson White, LL.D., President of Cor- 
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tical, designed for both Pastors and People. By Rev. Henry Cowles, D.D. 8vo. 
pp. 394. 

The International Scientific Series—Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. 
J. Ven Beneden, Professor at the University of Louvain, Correspondent of the 
Institute of France. With eighty-three illustrations. 1876. 8vo. pp. 274. 


Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The Ancient Régime. By Hippolyte Adolphe Taine. Translated by John 
Durand. 8vo. pp. 421. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Beliefs of the Unbelievers, and other Discourses. By Octavius Brooks Froth- 


ingham. 16mo. 
Stories of the Patriarchs. By O. B. Frothingham. 12mo. pp. 232. 
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Transcendentalism in New England. A History. By Octavius Brooks Froth- 
ingham. 8vo. pp. 395. 

The True Order of Studies. By Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., formerly President of 
Harvard University. 1l6mo. pp. 163. 

Spiritualism and allied causes and conditions of Nervous Derangement. By 
William A. Hammond, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and “Nervous 
System in the Medical Department of the University of the City of New York. 
Illustrated. 8vo. pp. 366. 

Handbook of Scripture Geography; consisting of Sixteen Maps and Plans, with 
Historical and Geographical Questions and Answers on each Map. By Andrew 
Thompson. 16mo. pp. 128. 

The Physical Basis of Immortality. By Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 1876. 
8vo. pp. 324. 

Wych Hazel. By Susan and Anna Warner, Authors of “ Wide, Wide, World,” 
ete., ete. 1876. 8vo. pp. 528. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


The Sylvan Year. Leaves from the Note Book of Raoul Dubois. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. 8vo. pp. 338. Price $2.00. 

Revolutionary Times; Sketches of our Country, its People, and their Ways, 
One Hundred Years Ago. By Edward Abbott. 12mo. pp. 208. Price $1.00. 

Round My House; Notes of Rural Life in France im Peace and War. By 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 8vo. pp. 415. Price $2.00. 

Poems. By Christina G. Rossetti. 12mo. pp. 300. Price $1.50. 


McMillan & Co., London. 


Clarendon Press Series. A Manual of Comparative Philology as applied to the 
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